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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to ‘all. at 10 a. m.. in Room 1510, 
House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope. Andresen, Hill. Hoeven, Simpson, 
Bramblett, Harvey, Lovre, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Harri 
son, Wampler, Cooley, Ponge, Grant. Gathings, MeMillan, Abernethy, 
Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Wheeler, Thompson, Jones, and Herlong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committer will come to order. Before we 
begin I wonder if some member of the staff can olve us a little venti 
lation here. 

The committee 1s meeting this morning to give consideration to 
mutters now before it concern he price supports and the disposition 
of surplus commodities as well as numerous other questions which are 
related ther to and white h have been referred to the committee tor 
consideration. This of course includes the President’s message as 
well as numerous bills which have been introdi ced by the Members 
of the House of Re presentatives dealing with this <ubject matter. Our 
I] be the Secretary of Agriculture. 


ie . : 
efore you call the first witne 


first witness this mornine will 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, 

The Craiaan. Will the gentlemen defer just a moment? J have 
i little further statement I desire to make at this time. Our first wit 
ness will be the Sec tary of Aor ultra and in tlhe clavs following 
he will be succeeded DV a lara l iniber Of emi {ag ultural leaders 
and farm experts and experts on farm legislation whom we feel sure 
will be able to be of creat help to the committee in reaching its con 
clusions as to what should be done alone the line of agricultural 
legislation during this session. These hearings are the culmination of 
a series of hearmes whi h the committee held throughout the country 
during the fall and early part of the winter, and I am sure it is the 
feeling of all the members of the committee that after we obtain the 
information which we will have secured at this hearing. that we will be 
unusually well equipped and informed and in a good position to go 
ahead and give sound and careful consideration to the very important 
subjects that are before Ws, 

The gentleman from Texas was seeking recognition a moment ago 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time allotted to me 
for questioning be given to the ranking minority member, the gentle 
man from North Carolina, Mr. Cooley. 

The CrrarrmMan. Let the Chair make a statement before he puts 
the request. It is known, of course, by all members of the committee, 


Oror7 
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most of whom are present ] ere today. that the committee adopted a 
rule with re pect to the amount of time that would be allotted to 


dual members for questioning the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The rule was to limit the questions asked by any member to 10 minutes. 
We did not reach any decision as to other witnesses. That rule was 
dopted in the interest of orderly procedure, and for the purpose of 
i a) I] of the members of the committee an equal opportunity to 
estion the secretary and e members of his staff who are here with 


Phat was the first part of the rule. 
The remainder of the rule was that after we had been around the 
k ques- 
\ 4 


mimittee once that anyone who should desire further te 
t10 might do so without anv limitation of time. At that time | do 


not recall that the question W is raised with reference to the yielding 
of time on the part of the members. If it was it was not disposed of, 
is the Chair recalls. 

Of course, any member of the committee can object to the request, 
or the Chair can object to it too as a member of the committee, and the 
Chair would be inclined to object to any large number of requests 
of that kin d that might be mace, but the Chair would like to say that 
as far as he is concerned he hopes there will not be any objection to 
the request made by the gentleman from Texas or to a request on the 
part of one other member. Tle would be inclined to object if there 

ould be any further yielding on the part of members to any other 
| | by the two requests that the Chair has 
in mind. Of course, it should be stated also, that under the rules of 
the committee the Chair has the right to limit the questioning of wit- 
esses by members of the committe ,and members of the committee are 
not permitted to question witnesses until they are recognized by the 
Chair, but the Chair has no desire to exercise that vuthority, and that 
he reason that he put the question to the me mbers of the commit- 


member than would he coverer 


] ] = ] 
other day in order to let 1 


With that statement the Chair will put the request of the gentleman 
from Texas, and I think with the understanding that—let us settle 


lf { i@ committee decide the matter. 


it all at one time—with the m derstanding that we will agree to not 
more than one other request. 

Mr. Poace. I was going ton ake the same 1% quest. 

Mr. Wueever. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I have 
been somewhat lmpres sed with the idea that according to our schedule 
of witnesses here, that the Secr Cary 1s scheduled to be here 3 days— 

} 


today, tomorrow, an ; 

The Cuatmnoan. I think that is the way the schedule reads. I 
understand, Mr. Secretary, you can be here for 2 days if we need you? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I have set aside time for 2 days, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHairMan. We hope that we will not require any more of your 
time but we thought possibly that on the third day some members of 
youl staf might be al le to be present, 

Secretary Benson. Any of us will try to make our time available 
to suit the committee, Mr. Chairman, as long as you would like us 
he a 

Mr. Wueevter. Mr. Chairman, as a result of past experience on the 
comniittee, I was impressed with the idea that with only 2 or 3 days 


of attendance by the Secretary, that there would be some of us who 


a 
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would not be afforded the opportunity of being advised by the Secre- 
tary himself in answer to questions, and with al due respect to every- 
body concerned, I would like to ask that the Secretary, if at all 
possible, make himself available to the committee for additional time 
other than that which ni is been announced. 

The CuatrMan. We hope to go through with these hearings during 
the afternoon as well as the forenoon, and it was the opinion of the 
Chair that probably that would afford us sufficient time for everyone 
te have an opportunity to question the Secretary to the extent he might 
W ish to do SO. 

Mr. Wueeter. Does the committee have permission to meet this af- 
ternoon with the pending schedule of legislation and floor action / 

The CiatrmMan. The committee has not secured permission but with 
{ hours of general debate I am sure we can secure permission to meet 
thisafternoon. 

Mr. Wuieever. I will withhold my request, Mr. airman, until it 
becomes a little more evident how available the Secre ae will be. 

Mr. ANpbrESEN. Reserving the right to object and along the line of 
my colleague from Georgia, I have indicated on several occasions that 
before we conclude these hearings, that it would be my desire that the 
Secretary would return, so that after studying the proposals that he 
is making to us today and the other evidence that has been submitted, 
that the committee members may have him back here again so we can 
interrogate him not only on what he said, but get his opinion on other 
proposals. 

{ would like to inquire, Mr. Chairman, if the Secretary will make 
himself available before the conelusion of these hearings, to return 
to the committee for questioning on these various subjects. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I am sure if it is the desire of 
the chairman and the committee that I return at some later date I will 
do my best to come back and I think it can be arranged. I would like 
to mention also that the Under Secretary will be available for such 
time as you may want his services, and he speaks with full authority 
of the Secretary, but we are here to serve you and to se rve agric ulture, 
and if we can be helpful by coming bac ‘k the second time we will be 
glad to do so. 

The Ciaran. Is there objection to the requests ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. The Chair hears none and pursuant to the request 
the time which would be consumed by Mr. Poage and Mr. Thompson 
will be vielded to the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Cooley, 
and may be used by him at the same time he consumes his own 10 
minutes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERZA T. BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, AND KARL LOOS, SOLICITOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, we are very happy to have you here 
this morning and we will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared 
statement which I would like to read, if I may, at the outset. 








I am here at your request and in accordance with my own wish, to 
support the program for agriculture recommended to the Congress 
by President Eisenhower on January 11. 

The salient features of this program are so well known that I need 
only summarize them for you. The President’s major proposals are 
these : 

1. That a part of our burdensome stocks be set aside and eliminated 
from price-support computations in order to ease the transition to 
the new program. 

2. That Federal assistance be given to increase the exports of Amer- 
ican farm products both within and outside the normal channels of 
trade. 

3. That for the basic commodities, a change be made from price sup- 


port at rigid 90 percent of parity to price support at 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, depending on supply. 
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The CHamman. We will be glad to have you proceed any way you 
care to. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee ; 


— 


t. That beginning January 1, 1956, parity for all farm products be 
figured on a modernized basis which takes account of present pro- 
duction methods and changes in supply and demand that have oc- 
curred during the more than 40 years since 1910-14. 

5. That when land must be diverted from production, agricultural 
conservation program funds be used to help farmers make these ad- 
justments in a manner that will advance soil conservation and long- 
term efficiency. 

The President’s message sets a new direction for agriculture, and 
recommends that we proceed thereon gradually rather than with haste. 
This program involves building for better, steadier farm income by 
strengthening those institutions which have long been the pride and 
hope of American agriculture—freedom and _ responsibility. 

The administration’s program is broadly based. It considers the 
unique needs of agriculture, the legitimate interests of consumers and 
the importance of the national interest. 

In the long run the interests of the farmers, the consumers, and the i 
Nation are inseparably intertwined. Farmers desire, as the market ' 
for their products, a labor force which is fully and efficiently employed | 
at fair wages. Consumers need a strong, productive, and profitable 
agriculture as a source of food supplies and as a market for industrial 
goods. The complete interdependence of rural and urban America 
is now generally recognized by students of economic affairs and by 
public servants alike. ‘The President’s recommendations are set in 
such a frame of reference. 

I have spoken often, as have many others, of the need for modifying 
our present farm program. You have previously heard a recounting 
of the shortcomings of existing legislation. I shall do no more than 
review these inadequacies. 

Present farm programs have not maintained prices at the prescribed 
levels. This is in spite of a prodigious effort to provide storage in 
farmer-owned granaries, in terminal elevators, in boats, airplane 
hangars, horse barns, tool sheds. and henhouses. We have even of- 
fered to make loans on wheat stored on the ground. The volume of 
excess stocks hangs over the market, both an immediate and a potential 
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threat. The price of wheat averaged 82 percent of parity in 1953. 
The price of corn is now only 79 percent of parity. 

Our agricultural resources are not being used as they should be. 
Lands which should be in grass have been plowed for comune providing 
a setting for the dust storms which recently have been in the news. 
Land in dairy areas, in diversified regions, and in the Corn Belt has 
been shifted to wheat production through the inducement of a high 
price. The 1953 wheat acreage in New York, Michigan, and Illinois 
was above the 10-year average by the following percentages: 36, 46, 
and 51 respectively. Lands which have been prepared at great expense 
for the use of cotton now cannot be so used. 

On the 25 million acres which may be diverted from the basic crops, 
farmers will plant soybeans, flax, oats, barley, vegetables, rice, and 
other crops. On many of these crops we have price-support programs, 
and may expect a substantial increase in CCC acquisition. On others 
we do not have a program; vegetables, for example, are not protected 
from acreage shifted out of cotton and other crops. 

Only 23 percent of our farm income is from the basic commodities, 
which have a strong preferred position in present legislation. For 
corn, What is price support to one farmer is a boost in costs to another. 

Surplus stocks are accumulating. They now stand at an alltime 
record level. and seem certain to go higher. Attached to this state- 
ment, for your later reference, are charts A and B, which reveal the 
increasing carryover of our major crops and the rapid increase 1n 
stocks owned by and under loan to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Despite this year’s acreage restrictions and marketing quotas, 
we e $e" a further substantial increase in the carryover of wheat on 
July 1, 1955. 

It is doubtful whether the cotton carryover will be reduced. Stor- 
age costs run half a million dollars a day and are rising. It is difficult 
to maintain the quality of most of these products over long periods. 
“Storable,” after all, is only a relative term. 

Three times within the past 20 years, growing Government stocks 
have found their way into the market through the occurrence of un 
foreseeable events. Once it was drought and twice it was war. On 
one occasion, 1929 to 1933, Government stocks were liquidated pain- 
fully and at great loss. One might conclude from this experience that 
with our record levels of commodities in storage and being limited i 
our ability to foretell the future we have far exceeded prudent reserve 
levels for some of our major farm products. 

The domestic market for certain of our farm commodities has been 
restricted through prices maintained above competitive levels. Again. 
[ am simply stating facts. For cotton this has been done by manda- 
tory price supports; for butter it was done through both mandatory 
and discretion: iry supports. Efforts to maintain prices at mgid high 
levels have tended to substitute Government for the private trade in 
the merchandising of farm products. This is contrary to long-run 
objectives upon which there is broad agreement. 

Export markets have been lost through a combination of factors, 
one of which is a high level of support. During the last 2 vears, our 
exports of wheat outside the International Wheat Agreement have 
fallen from 220 million to 64 million bushels, while Canada’s free- 
market sales have risen from 105 million to 161 million. 
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Our supported prices have attracted to our shores the farm products 
of other nations, pulling these products out of the norm: al channels of 
trade. To keep these imports from impairing our programs ve have 
had to resort to restrictive measures which give offense to those whom 
we urgently need as friends. Among the commodities for which im- 
port controls have been invoked are: Cotton, wheat, dairy products, 
flaxseed and linseed oil, peanuts and peanut oil, and almonds. Im- 
port controls have been requested, in accordance with law, for addi- 
tional commodities such as tung oil, wool, rye, and long staple cotton. 

The program is very costly. The Congress recently canceled notes 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to an amount of $682 million, 
which included 8550 million representing the iMpairment to CCC 
net worth primarily resulting from the effort to support prices at 90 
percent of parity. In addition, the financial statements of the Corpo- 
ration as of December 31, 1953, set up a reserve for possible losses of 
$693 million on the investment in inventories and loans on 1952 and 
prior-year crops. This does not include any allowance for losses on 
the 1953 crop; we cannot yet estimate these losses since commodities 
are still moving under loan. The net realized loss on price-support 
operations of the CCC amounted to $116.1 million during the first 
half of the current fiscal year, or 90 percent greater than the net loss 
of $67.1 million in the entire fiscal year of a. It now appears 
that our curre “9 price-support activities may be the most costly in 
our history. Gradually it is becoming evident that the relatively 
light costs of the past decade were a cons equence of wartime inflation 
and expanded markets, and that this experience cannot safely be pro- 
jected into what we hope will be a peaceful future. The President 
asked that the Congress increase the borrowing authority of the 
corporsiioe from $6.75 to $8.5 billion; this is for the remainder of 
the 1953 crop and for the crop of 1954; I hope that it is enough. 

There is no disinclination on the part of this administration to 
spend substantial sums of public money in order to aid agriculture, if 
value is received for such expenditure. The beef buying program 
of this past year is a case in point: approximately $100 million was 
spent in an effort—a successful effort—to stabilize the cattle situa- 
tion. There are better ways to spend public money than for the con- 
tinued accumulation of unneeded reserves, without equivalent benefits 
to farmers or consumers. 

In focusing solely on partity of prices as an objective, we must 
reduce production in order to obtain the high price. Income is the 
result of production times price, not price alone. 

The inappropriateness of parity prices as a sole objective of farm 
programs is evidenced by the fact that while during the past 40 years 
farm prices have fallen 8 percent relative to nonfarm prices, per 
capita net farm income has increased 11 percent relative to per capita 
incomes of nonfarmers. Thus, since 1910-14 farmers have improved 
their net income position relative to nonfarmers. They did this by 
turning out greater volume, and by increasing their efficiency, and in 
spite of a relative decline in prices. 

The present high state of efficiency on American farms is not be- 
cause of price supports but largely because, historically, farmers have 
had a substantial degree of freedom in the management of their 
farms, and because the fruits of research and education have been 
made available to them. 


——— 
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These defects of the present program should not blind us to the 
good which a sound farm program can accomplish. They should not 
be used to bolster the case against farm programs as such. But un- 
doubtedly they will be so used unless these defects are corrected. 

The program recommended by the President represents an effort 
to correct these defects. It should be supported in order to remedy 
present deficiencies and merit public support for those aspects of the 
program which alre: acy are functioning properly. 

The administration’s recommendations admittedly are far from per- 
fect, and do not elminate fully the shortcomings of the present pro- 
gram. ‘The program provides for a gradual and cautious transition 
during the first several years; to the extent that the changes are moder- 
ate, the results will likewise be moderate. Over time, however, the 
good effects will be appreciable. 

To the extent that support levels are related to supplies, the quantity 
of unneeded stocks acquired will be reduced and the cost of the pro- 
gram likewise diminished. 

With support prices designed to broaden markets, with the level of 
stocks better adjusted to needs, and with substantial portions of our 
excess reserves insulated from the market, it will be more feasible to 
make effective to farmers the specified level of price supports. 

As the incentive to produce unneeded commodities is diminished, 
our agricultural resources will be used more nearly in line with their 
rapabilities and with the needs of consumers. 

The problem of how to use diverted acres will be with us for a con- 
siderable time, even though the President’s recommendations are ac- 
cepted. The changes in support price levels during the next several 
years are to be so moderate that voluntar y adjustments could not, of 
themselves, elminate the problem. Nevertheless, to the degree that 
we move in the direction charted by the President, the problem of di- 
verted acres will be diminished. 

As we permit the restoration of more realistic price relationships 
as between various agricultural products, present inequities can be 
reduced. 

Changes in price support levels are assured of being moderate dur- 
ing the next several years. These moderate changes should not be 
expected to result in large increases in the quantities of our farm 
products moving into domestic and foreign outlets. Insofar as 
prices become more in line with prices of competitive products, how- 
ever, we can expect to move greater quantities of goods. We will 
likewise invite to our door fewer unnec essary imports. — 

I am aware of the fact that differences of opinion exist concerning 
the recommended legislation. A number of forthright questions 
have come to us concerning these proposals. These are addressed 
to such vital issues that I wish to include them—and my answers—in 
my formal statement. 

Under these proposals, could the support price move up as well as 
deni 

Yes, the support price could move in either direction. Supports 
could move up from the present dollar level, they could go above 90 
percent of parity, and the free market price could go « above the present 
support level or above any support level if supply and demand 
conditions warrant. 
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There is much honest misunderstanding of this matter. I shall 
endeavor to make it clear that what I have said is correct. 

[ nde the proposed leg slat ion. as under present law, the dollar level 
of price support depends on the index of prices paid by farmers for 
goods and service—the so-called parity index. If this index rises, the 
dollar level of price-sup yport t rises, other things being equal. 

While the proposed legislation calls for a schedule of price floors 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity, based on supply, it provides dis- 
eretionary authority to support the price at higher levels than called 
for by the price support schedule if conditions justify. 

Furthermore, it authorizes raising the level of price support above 
90 percent of parity if emergency conditions should prevail. 

Beyond that, the free market price can rise above the support level or 
above 90 percent of parity if the commodity concerned is in short sup- 
ply or is urgently ne ded. During most of the period when pr ice sup- 
port at 90 percent of parity was provided by law, market prices were 

above this level as a consequence of inflationary wartime forces. This 
h: as led many pe ale erroneously to conclude that high rigid supports 
have been the cause of favorable farm prices. 
What will happen to farm income under these proposals ? 

First of all, the level of farm income depends far more on general 
economic conditions than it does on the level of price supports. Chart 
©, attached to this statement, reveals that prices of supported and 
nonsupported farm commodities have behaved in similar fashion dur- 
ing the past 22 years. 

Predicting incomes of farmers is so fraught with hazards that no 
prediction should be treated as conclusive. Yields, exports, and the 
level of economic activity are overpowering variables difficult to 
predict. 

We have made some general estimates, assuming among other things 
stable economic conditions and normal yields. 

Since the program would not become operative until 1955 this year’s 
farm income would be in no way altered. 

Next vear, or any year, the farm income from nonbasic crops would 
not be affected directly, since legislation for these c rops would gener- 
ally remain as before. These nonbasic crops bring in about three- 
fourths of our farm income. 

There has been much misinformation regarding the income effects 
of the President’s recommendations. 

As I have emphasized before, this program is a gradual one. 

The set-aside will cushion next year’s change over to the flexible 
provisions of the act of 1949. 

Modernized parity would not begin until January 1, 1956, and tran- 
sitional parity would ease that shift. 

For 1955, if the program recommended by the President is enacted 
into law, farm incomes would be slightly higher than would be the 
case if no legislative action were taken and the Agricultural Act of 

1949 became effective. The provision for the set-aside would mean 
higher support prices than would otherwise be the case, and would 
make these prices easier to obtain. 

For subsequent years, after the program got fully underway, I 
know of no better statement than that made by the President: 


Year in and year out, it [the program] will provide the best prospects for the 
stability and growth of farm income. 





Ae RE ORS EET 
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There is interest in a comparison of farm income as between the 
administration’s proposal and a continuation of 90 percent of parity. 
Setting aside for the moment such considerations as cost and storage 
problems, it appears that, in the short run, incomes from wheat and 
cotton would be slightly higher with 90 percent of parity ; in the long 
run. bec sause of loss of mi irket ts, acreage cuts and the price —cle pres Ing 
effect of surpluses, incomes from these commodities would be lower if 
support at 90 percent of parity is attempted than if the President's 
recommendat — were adopted. 

The level of farm income resulting from a proposed farm program 
is an important, but not a sole, criterion of the appropriateness of 
that program. 

- If prices are lowered, won't farmers increase their production 
yas to maintain their incomes ? 

This problem has been studied by an im ipressive number of scien 
tists; there is no competent piece of research known to us which sup 
ports the contention that a lowered price brings increased production. 

- he question of how farmers re spon id to pr ice chi inges isa search ng 
one; a correct answer must be given if wise decisions are to be made. 

If farmers increase production when prices fall relatively, then 
they act contrary to their own interests and contrary to the needs of 
consumers. Such a situation would be intolerable and would eall for 
a full-fledged system of Government controls. 

If farmers decrease production when prices fall relatively, then 
they make adjustments which are in the interests of all concerned, 
and can safely be entrusted with a large degree of freedom in planning 
their production. 

Careful studies indicate that the latter is the case. 

Why are hogs now selling at 122 percent of parity ¢ Because 
farmers decreased their production in response to the lower prices of 
LOD 

Why do we now have record numbers of cattle on farms and 
ranches / Bee: ause our livestock farmers responded to the favorable 
prices of several years ago. 

Many people w ho enw ss to believe that a low price causes increased 
production do not, by their actions, support this belief. When greater 


produ ction is des ired the \ rah for a hiohe r, nota lower, pl ice, 
The C ongress ™» act ‘d wise ly in the past with reference to this 
issue. When oreater produ tion was needed, as for flaxseed during 


the war, the support price was raised to 140 percent of parity. When 
supplies of potatoes became burdensome, price supports were with 
drawn. 

One may well question the argument that the price supports which 
were used to encourage increased production during the war should 
now be used to prevent such production increases. 

One effect of continued high support prices would be to encourage 
fly-by-night operators as well as regular farmers to increase produc 
tion beyond normal needs. 

Those crops not now under production control exhibit at least as 
good a balance of supply and demand as those under control. Sup- 
plies are less burdensome and prices average as high as for the con- 
trolled crops. This seems to me to demonstrate that farmers respond 
in a rational manner to changes in price. 
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The effect of price on production is obscured by a number of fac- 
tors. For example, farmers respond not to the price of a commodity 
as such but to the price of one commodity relative to another. The 
degree of response depends on the availability of alternative oppor- 
tunities. lor some commodities there are attractive alte natives; for 
others there is little choice. 

The length of time required to bring about a production change 
varies with the nature of the prod Chi Broiler production, for ex- 


unple, can be increased or decreased in response to price changes 
within about 4 months’ time. For most crops, a year is required. 
lor cattle, 3 or 4 years are needed. For many fruits, price changes 
do not have their full effect until nearly a decade has passed. 

It has been found that in the al sence ot controls, if the price of 
cotton changes 10 percent, the acreage of cotton the following year 
changes about 2 percent, in the same d rection. Wheat acreage re- 


sponds in a similar manner. Corn acreage is less responsive to price 
( hanges; the acreage of flaxseed increases and decreases sharply from 
year lo year as prices change. 

It is not proposed in the administration’s recommendations that 
price changes should bear full responsibility for shifts in the produc- 
tion of basic crops. Authority for acreage control must be retained 
and must be used. But price and production controls would be 
Ope rating t gether to bring about needed production changes, rather 
than working against one another as at present. 

t. Is not national income related to farm income at a ratio of 7 to 1, 
and should we not therefore endeavor to maintain farm income at a 
high level so as to assure a high national income 4 

We should endeavor to maintain farm income at high levels in the 
interests of both farmers and nonfarmers. This should be done 
through methods that encourage eflicient production and move farm 
products into use rather than into Government storage. 

There is a relationship between farm income and national income, 
but it is not always 7 to 1, there is nothing automatic about it, and 
causation does not necessarily lie with farm income. 

Years ago, when a large percentage of our people were farmers, the 
ratio was 2 to 1. During the late forties the ratio was about 7 to lL. 
Currently it is 10 to 1. A decade or two from now, if the trend 
toward urbanization continues, the ratio may become 15 to 1. During 
several postwar years the ratio has not held; farm incomes declined 
and national income increased. 

Even if the ratio were consistently 7 to 1 this would not demonstrate 
that causation lay with agriculture. If farm income and national in- 
come are found to be associated, it still remains to be determined 
whether the one causes the other, or the other causes the one, or whether 
they are both the result of a third force. The cock crows at the 
break of day, but it does not logically follow that he causes the sun 
to rise. 

It is doubtful that a dollar, once it got into the pocket of a farmer, 
would enjoy the unique distinction of multiplying itself seven times. 

There are other ratios that bear a fairly constant relationship to 
national income. The value of new construction is maintained fairly 
well at a ratio of about 9 to 1: for sales of Sears Roebuck & Co. the 
ratio is reasonably stable at about 1,200 to 1. If blind faith is to be 
placed in ratios, then one can make a case for maintaining national 
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income through subsidies to our mail-order houses rather than to our 
farmers. It would be far cheaper. 

There is a relationship of agriculture to the rest of the economy, 
and it is probably similar to the relations ship of the various members 
of the humtn body to one another. Each is important, but there is 
no one organ on which the health of the body exclusively de “pends. 

An argument for flexible supports is that they will permit shifts 
leat commodities which are in abundant supply to those in greater 
need. ‘To what products could farmers shift ¢ 

Some of our present acreage should be shifted out of crops and into 
sod. ‘This would be in the interest of wise land use, and would restore 
the more desirable pattern which existed prior to the offering of high 
incentives for expanded production. 

We are consuming, today, about the same amount of meat per capita 
as did our grandfathers, 50 years ago. There is an opportunity, I 
believe, to increase our production and consumption of meat, milk, 
and eggs above present levels. Iam sure that we are far from having 
reached the limit in providing our people with these nutritious and 
palatable foods. 

As the richest nation in the world, we could afford to eat more live- 
stock products; several nations exceed us in per capita consumption 
of the protective livestock foods. This is true of Argentina, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Livestock production requires a large acreage to 
provide a given supply of food. It takes about 7 acres devoted to the 
production of livestock products to produce as much food energy as 
| acre of grain. When acreage is abundant, livestock production is a 
logical use of land and labor. But this can occur only when price 
relationships permit the shift from grain to livestock. 

Sharp changes in the volume of livestock production are not desir- 
able, and I am not recommending them; but moderate shifts in this 
direction, made voluntarily by farmers in response to price changes, 
would go a long way toward finding profitable uses for our agricul- 
tural resources which are in line with sound land use practices, nutri- 
tional requirements, and consumer needs. 

An illustration of what might be accomplished in this field is given 
by the poultry industry which during the past several decades has im- 
proved quality, lowered costs, and greatly expanded per capita con- 
sumption of poultry products. During the past 30 years, per capita 
consumption of eggs and chicken meat increased 25 and 54 percent, 
respectively. 

Currently, we could be using more pork. 

During the past half century we have improved our level of living 
as measured by housing, education, transportation, and clothing. We 
have not improved our level of living as measured by per capita con- 
sumption of red meat. Iam sure there is an opportunity to do so. 

6. Would not price support at 90 percent of parity work if pro- 
duction controls were rigorously applied, as they have been for 
tobacco ? 

The tobacco industry has accepted the adjustment principle, and 
has kept supplies in line with demands at the supported price. For 
that the industry is to be commended. 

Even so, there are problems in the tobacco program which are often 
overlooked. The large number of very small allotments is an obstacle 
to efficiency. The capitalization of program benefits into land values 
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means that the advantages of the program are captured largely by 


those who owned farms when the program began. senefits dwindle 
as the next veneration must pay higher land prices 1 order to partici- 
pate. 


It must be recognized that conditions differ from one crop to an- 
other. For wheat, the adjustment principle has not been accepted 
to the same degree as for tobacco. This past year, rather than adjust 
to the 55 million acres specified by law, allotted acre “ge Was raised 
to 62 million acres. The attitudes of producers, legislators and 
administrators are import: unt in the conduct of a program and must be 
recognized. 

Tobace ois an Important source ot public revenue and for this reason, 
among others, has been subjected to a large degres ot « ontrol, not only 
in the United States but elsewhere as well. 

The problem of diverted acres is far more serious in the case of 
wheat, corn, and cotton than for tobacco. There are less than 2 million 
acres of tobacco, while we are CTOW ing this year about 62 million acres 
of wheat, 77 million acres of corn, and about 20 million acres of 


cotton. 
We can divert a few acres out of tobacco without greatly increasing 
the problems of vegetable and livestock producers. But this year we 


may be diverting 25 million acres out of wheat, corn, and cotton; this 
<Prertpatbeaioen. Boi matter. 

( ‘ontrols are far easier to apply for tobacco, all of which is marketed, 
than pad corn, 75 percent of which is used on farms where grown and 
never enters the channels of trade in a form suitable for control. 

aes growers have more to vain and less to lose from rest ricting 
production than do corn and cotton farmers. For tobacco, a slight re- 
duction in volume brings a large rise in price; this is less true of 
corn and cotton because consumers can turn more easily to substitute 
products and substitute sources of supply. 

Some say that since supports appear to have been effective for 
tobacco, these same methods should be ap yplied to other crops. Some- 
one else might say that since supports appear to have failed for 
potatoes, they shoul | be denied to any crop. Neither statement would 
be justified. 

. Is it not true that the fle xible supports give assistance to farmers 
when the supply is short and they least need it, and lower the supports 
when the supply is k arge : and most needed ? 

It is true that the level of support varies inversely with the supply, 
but it is not true that farmers are helped in a manner inconsistent with 
their needs. Under the act of 1949 a normal supply Is supported at 
90 percent : Deed and a large supply, 180 percent of normal, 1 
sup ported a 5 percent of parity. With these supports, the larger 
supply brings in 8 percent more gross income than does the normal 
supp sly. 

Under the flexible price supports, sup yply and price fluctuate in- 
versely, tending to stabilize gross farm income. Under rigid price 
supports, gross farm income is unstabilized, since price is not per- 
mitted to compensate for changes in volume. 

The misunderstanding comes from focusing on price as a sole ob- 
jective, overlooking the important fact that income is more relevant 
than price and income is the product of quantity times price. 
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8. Has not the cost of price supports been very small during the past 
22 years ¢ 

Costs can be figured in many different ways. How much does auto- 
mobile transportation cost? One could figure gasoline only and come 
up with a cost of 2 cents per mile. One might include tires, deprecia 
tion, repairs, license, and insurance, and calculate 10 cents per mile. 
Or he could figure the taxi fare between the Capitol and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and report a rate of 40 cents a mile. 

It is much the same in computing the cost of farm programs. If one 
considers only the price-sup port operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and omits all other items, the cost for the past 22 years is 
$1.2 billion. However, all programs primarily for the stabilization of 
prices and farm income have cost—net—approximately $7.5 billion 
during the past 22 years. This figure includes administrative costs, 
interest charges, and similar items, and credits the program with 
receipts such as processing taxes and the like. 

These costs have been experienced during a period of generally 
rising prices, so that on many occasions ee which had been 
acquired through nonrecourse loans could be sold at a profit. I do 
not know how dependable this experience may be in aan the 
future. 

9. Is not price support at 90 percent of parity necessary to protect 
the small farmer ? 

Such benefits as are given by price supports tend to be distributed on 
a bushelage or poundage basis. It is obvious therefore that large 
operators are helped more than small ones. 

A recent study of the potato program, done at the University of 
Minnesota, reached the a lusion that potato price support speeded 
the shift from the small operation to the highly specialized com- 
mercial unit. 

The problem of the small farmer is primarily that of increasing 
the size of his operation and improving his efficiency. Research, 
education, and credit are often more appropriate to his needs than 
price support, which on his few bushels or bales, nets him little extra 
income. 

I do not deny that the extra dollars which might come to the small 
farmer through price support are important. But for every dollar 
that comes to him, many more dollars come to the big operator and 
the competitive advantage of the large operator is thereby increased. 

In North Dakota, for the 1953 crop, the average wheat loan was 
$2,890 and the average of the 5 largest loans in the State was $71.253 
In Iowa, the average corn loan was $2,154, while the average of the 
5 largest loans was $98,535. 

In Mississippi, the average cotton loan was $372 and the average of 
the 5 largest loans was $479,535. For wheat, corn, and cotton in the 
above States the 5 largest loans averaged 25, 46, and 1,290 times as 
great, respectively, as the State averages. 

10. Why did you drop the support price for dairy products the 
full amount, from 90 to 75 percent of parity ? 

This was a most difficult decision. It was made in what was judged 
to be the best interests of the dairy industry and of agriculture gen 
erally. 


38490—54—pt. 182 
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Stocks of butter, cheese, and dried milk now in Government hands 
are very heavy. — *y represent the equivalent of 8 billion pounds of 
nilk at a time of year when the trade would norm: ally be clearing out 
storage in order to get ready for the flush spring production. 

We are facing a critical situation in our dairy price-support pro- 
gram. While our stocks are still in relatively good condition, we are 
fast approaching a time when we shall have to move them—somehow, 
somewhere—or be confronted with the costly and embarrassing prob- 
lem ol spoilage. 

We have done our utmost to move these stocks at home and abroad 
but have thus far been able to dispose of only a limited amount. 

We have no controls on dairy production. Regulating the number 
of cows or the volume of milk deliveries is stiffer medicine than the 


da ry industry seems ready to take. 
Some people point to the gradual transition from the present pro- 
oram to the legislation recommended by the President for the basic 


‘commodities, and contrast this with the recent action on dairy 
products. 

But the circumstances differ. The basics are storable and are sub- 
ject to production control; dairy products are perishable and not con- 
trolled. The difference is fundamental, as witnessed by our experience 
with potatoes and eggs. 

It is true that the 1954 crop of corn is supported at 90 percent of 
parity and feed grains at 85 percent, and that this works somewhat 
of a hardship on dairy producers. But the importance of this point 
is often exaggerated. For the United States as a whole, corn com- 
pri es about 6 percent of the cost of producing milk, 

Other feed grains comprise about 5 percent of the cost, so that feed 
grains in the aggregate make up only about 11 percent of the cost of 
milk production. Much of this is home grown, so that price is not a 
major consideration. Of the purchased grain, the bulk is bought at 
the market level currently 79 percent of parity, rather than at the 
support level. 

The law says that dairy products “shall be supported at such level 
not in excess of 90 per centum nor less than 75 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary determines necessary in order to assure 
an adequate supply.” 

The Solicitor ef the Department of Agriculture has ruled that, in 
view of this sect_on of the law and in the light of the present supply 
situation, the level of support could not legally be fixed higher than 
75 percent of parity for the new marketing season. 

Dairying is the only livestock enterprise, other than wool, currently 
being given price support, and it is open end, unqualified support, with 
no production controls. 

Despite our efforts to support prices of dairy products at 90 percent 
of parity this past year, the effective level of support was only 84 per- 
cent of parity for manufactured milk and 87 percent for butterfat. 
Thus the decline to 75 percent of parity will be less than is commonly 
thought. 

This is an issue in which the short-run interests of dairymen run 
counter to their long-run advantage. Over the next 12 months, the 
dairy industry would probably receive more income if an effort were 
made to support prices at a high level. Over the next 12 years how- 
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ever dairymen will probably receive more income if supports are held 
at moderate levels. 

11. Why should we try something new at this time, when there is 
some uncertainty regarding the economic outlook ¢ 

The program recommended is not new; in its essential elements it 
has had strong bipartisan support in both Houses of Congress. The 
record abounds with statements, which I can quote on request, given 
in favor of flexible supports by individuals and groups who now op- 
pose them. 

Some people seems to agree that the recommended farm program 
is sound but feel that it should not be enacted “at this time.” 

The report of the Joint Committee for the Economie Report con- 
tains this statement : 

Whatever the merits of flexible supports and modern parity may be or may not 
be as a long run program it is questionable whether their contribution at this 
time will act to sustain farm income in the months immediately ahead when the 
threat to our economic stability is so generally recognized. 

The joint committee appears primarily concerned about economic 
stability in the months immediately ahead. 

The recommended program will have no effect in the immediate fu- 
ture, as it would not alter the situation in any way until the 1955 crop 
is harvested, 2 year and a half hence. Even then the changes would 
be slight. Modernized parity will not begin for the basic c mmodities 
until January 1, 1956. 

The responsibilities of leadership call for the implementation for 
the 1955 crop of sound legislation which has not been postponed 6 
years. We should delay no longer. 

In closing, I wish to quote again from the President’s message of 
January 11. The President summarized his message thus: 

The agricultural program proposed in this section, * * * will open new market 
outlets both at home and abroad, not only for current supplies but for future 
production. It will provide a firm floor on which our farmers can rely while 
making long-term plans for efficient production and marketing. Year in and year 
out, it will provide the best prospects for the stability and growth of farm 
income. 

Tt will help the farmer attain full parity in the market. It will avoid creating 
burdensome surpluses. It will curtail the regimentation of production planning, 
lessen the problem of diverted acreage, and yield farmers greater freedom of 
choice and action. 

It will bring farm production into closer balance with consumer needs. It 
will promote agricultural interests, along with the public interest generally. It 
will avoid any sharp year-to-year change in prices and incomes. 

The program will again stimulate and encourage good farm management. It 
will prevent arbitrary Government control and afford the greatest freedom to 
the individual farmer. It will provided added incentives to make wise use of all 
our agricultural resources, and promises the Nation’s agriculture a more stable 
and reliable financial return than any alternative plan. 

I urge its early approval by the Congress. 

We have met, to the best of our ability. the request made by the Con- 
gress more than a year ago—that we bring you our recommendations 
with respect to legislation regarding price supports for agricultural 
products. These recommendations have now been made, and the fa- 
cilities of the Department of Agriculture are available as you consider 
them. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Secretary, on behalf of the committee I want 
to thank you for your well-prepared and comprehensive statement. 
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Before we proceed with the questioning I want to ask you if the 
rint which the members have before them—the committee print of 
the bill—represents the translation into legislation of the President’s 
message as you understand it 4 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before | reply to 
that, it has been called to my attention that on page 7. the fourth 
line, I used the word “months” which was read in the place of the 
correct word * vears.” 

One of the re porters pi ked it up. 

In answer to the question, Mr. Chairman, the committee print does 
represent, as you have indicated, the translation, or at least an attempt 
to translate into legal language the recommendations which the Pres 
ident made to the Congress in his message on January 11. 

The Cuairman. I assume then that you and your associates are pre 
pared to reply to interrogations on this committee print as well as on 
the statement that you have made; is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know how well prepared we are, Mr. 
Chairman. We will do our best. We were certainly quite familar 
with its provisions, and will try to respond to any questions pertain- 
ing to the committee print, 

The Cnamman. It is in order then for the committee to ask ques- 
tions on the committee print as well as the statement which you have 
made ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes: I think so. 

The CHatrMan. Now, Mr. Secretary, of course I know there are 
going to be a great many questions asked ot you and we are limited 
to 10 minutes on the first round. I do want to ask you a few questions 
with respect to one commodity and I think perhaps the question will 
vo to some others. 

[ have gotten the impression from what you have said today and 
from what you have said in some earlier speeches that vou hold the 
present farm program very largely if not entirely responsible for the 
large surplus of wheat which we have at this time. 

Is my under tanding correct $ ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the wartime in- 
centive of high prices and of course errs incentive of rigid supports 
at a relatively high level have certainly contributed to an e xpansion in 
wheat production. This, of course, in turn has contributed to the 
accumulation of heavy stocks. 

[t is true there has been a falling off in exports too since the end of 
the war and that has been a major factor no doubt. There has been a 
combination of factors. 

In addition, our consumption of wheat, as you well know, coming 
from the greatest wheat State in the Union—our consumption of 
wheat for food has decreased considerably over the past four decades. 

I think Iam right. I would like to be checked by members of my 

aff if 1 am not, that the consumption some 40 years ago was about 
son pounds per capita per year whereas now it is down to about 190 
pounds. 

So there has been a decline in consumption over a period of years 
which of course is a factor. Also it is one that is oftentimes over- 
looked. 





: 
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Then there has been a great falling off in the amount of wheat that 
has been fed to livestock. The relation between wheat prices and live 
stock prices has tended to move wheat largely out of the field of live 
stock feed. There was a time when we considered that normally we 
would feed as much as 175 million bushels of wheat a year to livestock. 
In 1951 we fed about 92 million, and in 1952 about 120 million bushels. 

So there has been a combination of factors, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairmMan. It is true, is it not, that only a little over a year and 
ut half ago our carryover of wheat—that is, the carryover on July 1, 
1952—was 256 million bushels which I believe anyone will concede is 
not a large carryover under existing world and domestic conditions, 

If that is true—and I took that heure out of the appendix to your 
statement—it really means that our large supply of wheat, the problem 
we have, has really developed In just the last 2 vears, has it not ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think the major part of it. You are 
quoting no doubt from the chart. I may have used the figure in the 
narrative too and I would like these charts to be made a part of the 
narrative statement if they could be. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 


CARRY-OVER OF MAJOR 
FARM COMMODITIES 
Food 


Wheat Cotton Corn Fats & Oils 


(MIL. BU.) (THOUS. BALES) (MIL. BU.) (MIL. LBS.) 


1952 ‘53°S4 1952 '53'54 W952 '53 ‘54 1952 '53 '54 


CROP YEARS BEGINNING: WHEAT, JULY 1; COTTON, AUG. 1; CORN, OCT.1; FATS AMO OILS, OCT.) MEIGNT OF BARS ARE PROPURTIONAL TO VALUE 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 80-54(1) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERV 
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CCC INVESTMENTS 
IN FARM COMMODITIES 


DEC. 31, 1952 DEC. 31, 1953 
















($2.5 BIL.) ($5.7 BIL.) 
Veg. oils Veg. oils Other 
een ier Total dairy "°° “ of Corn 
roducts 594 MIL. BU 
Total dairy Corn Po MIL. LBS 
products , ; Butter ast 
40 MIL. LBS 285 MIL. LBS. 


Tobacco 
$44 MIL. Las. 


Cotton ~ Tobacco 


596 MIL. LBS. 
1.1 MIL. BALES 












Wheat Cotton Wheat 


468 MIL. BU. 7.5 MIL. BALES 867 MIL. BU. 


SIZE OF SEGMENTS PROPORTIONAL TO VALUE 
TOTAL INVESTMENTS IW FEB. 1950 WERE $2.0 BiL. 














U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE WEG. 61-54(2) AGRICUL TURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


FARMERS’ PRICES 


Comparison of Prices for Price-Supported ‘‘Basic’’ Commodities 
With Those of Nonsupported Group 





% OF 1910-14 
| 
Not price supported 


(FRUITS, TRUCK CROPS, 

OTHER VEGETABLES, MEAT 

ANIMALS, POULTRY, EGGS) & 

— [— Fue 
¢ 





NY Price supported ' 


(*BASIC" COMMODITIES - FOOD GRAINS, JAN.-FEB. 
FEED GRAINS, COTTON, TOBACCO) OATa 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 


DAIRY PRODUCTS, OIL CROPS, AND WOOL NOT INCLUDED IN ABOVE CATECORIES OWING TO VARIATIONS 
OF SUPPORT ACTIVITIES FOR THESE PRODUCTS 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 82-54/3) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


The Cuatrman. Isn’t it true that up until that time, including the 
large 1952 crop: that wheat production in this country was gaged very 
largely if not entirely upon the goals which were set by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and which in the main were met quite fully by 
the wheat producers of the country. 








. 
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Secretary Benson. You are referring to the goals that were set 
during the war time emergency period 4 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, and since that time I call attention to the 
fact that for the crop year 1952, which was when this big accumulation 
began to develop, that the Secretary of Agriculture had set a goal of 
78 million ac res, and farmers met that goal approximately. 

So that at least up until and through the 1952 crop it cannot very 
well be said that the program itself aside from the request of thi 
Secretary of Agriculture to reach certain goals, was responsible fer 
any problem as far as wheat was concerned. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that there was ampk 
evidence at the end of the 1952 crop year that we should have had the 
imposition of acreage controls in 1953. We did not have them and of 
course that contributed further to the accumulation of stocks during 
that year. We had a decline in exports at the same time. That only 
aggravated the situation. 

But certainly there was, at least in my judgment, and in the judg 
ment of my associates now—sometimes it is easier to look back than it 
is ahead—there was evidence that there was justification for imposing 
acreage controls at that time. 

The Cnarrman. Yes. I would agree with you on that and it is cer 
tainly a part of our problem which would not exist if acreage controls 
had been imposed for the 1953 crop. 

It is true also that not only were acreage allotments, or marketing 
quotas, not imposed for the 1953 crop but that the Secretary of Agri 
culture set a goal of 72 million acres; which was exceeded by farmers 
by about 6 million acres. 

That is, they planted about 78 million acres again for the 1953 crop. 
The point I want to bring out is that whatever problem we have in 
wheat has arisen during the past 2 years. A part of that problem was 
due to the fact that acreage allotments and marketing quotas were not 
put into effect as they should have been under existing law. 

In other words, if the law had been carried out our problem would 
certainly be less. And the overall problem is not due so much to 
the situation in this country as it is to a world situation whereby world 
production has greatly increased during the past 2 years over the 
average for any previous period, with Canada having 3 large crops in 
a row which they have never had before, and with this country having 
2 large crops in 1952 and 1953, which were among the largest we ever 
grew. 

So that it seems to me that it is hardly correct to say that the present 
program has had any great effect as far as the situation in which we 
~ ourselves with regard to wheat is concerned. 

IT admit we are ina ‘tough situation. It isa real problem that is con- 
fronting us. But I fail to see where we can hold the present program 
responsible for very much of that difficulty that we are in at the 
present time. 

Secretary Benson. It certainly has not been the sole cause, Mr. 
Chairman, but in my judgment, it certainly has had its effect because 
more of our wheat would have moved into export trade had the level 
of prices been somewhat more representative of the supply and demand 
conditions. 
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However, I recognize that our exports fell down a great deal, and 
that is one important reason why our stocks of wheat have accumulated. 

During this same period Canada was able to increase her exports 
while ours were falling off. Of course I look upon these surpluses, if 
we can manage them,asa blessing. It isan anomalous situation that in 
this country we worry about too much and most of the world worries 
about getting enough vo eat. 

But we need to be concerned about getting the stuff moved into con- 
sumption and getting our plant in balance so that we will not have these 
excessive surpluses overhanging the markets. These surpluses may 
tend to depress farm prices, and work contrary to the very thing that 
we have as an objective, namely to keep farm income up. 

The CuarMan. You speak of the feeding of wheat. But is it not 
true that we fed about as much wheat in 1952 and 1953 as we have dur- 
ing any of the years since the war‘ I believe the figures will fairly 
well bear me out on that although I have not checked that recently— 
I am asking that as a question and not making the statement but it 1s a 
fact that wheat prices have been high since the war and above a level 
which would put it in a position where it was not competitive with 
corn as a feed grain, 

So Lam sure there has been very little feeding of wheat during that 
rt Ire per iod. 

Under the plan which you propose, do you think that there would be 
much more wheat feeding than we have had during recent years 
when you consider that under the program the wheat would still not 
be anything like competitive with corn and other feed grains? 

Secretary Benson. I would like for Mr. Morse to comment on that, 
if he may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, on page 3 of the statement there is ref- 
erence to the 1953 wheat acreage in New York, Michigan, and Illinois. 
It was above the 10-year average by the following percentages : 36, 46, 
and 51 respectively. 

The Carman. How much is that in bushels? Forty-one percent 
increase in New York would be about the amount we raise in one 
county in Kansas, wouldn't it? I think we ought to have the bushels 
on that. 

Mr. Morse. I wanted to follow on through if I may, sir, by saying 
that we have this situation in the Northeast, where much of the wheat 
which they normally produced was used as feed. You know they ne “ 
it for poultry and dairying and other operations up there, and they 
import a high percentage of the grain, that they need. The situation 
that we now see—and that is just one example of what happens in 
deficit areas—is that under the present price-support program they 
have increased the acreage of wheat, where they need feed grains. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is getting that wheat and having 
the problem of storage. It is one of the problems of storage which 
has developed in that we have these abnormal storage requirements 
for wheat in an area where normally we have not had to carry much 
wheat in the past. 

We can multiply that in other deficit areas and show that there has 
been an increase of wheat production and a withholding of that pro- 
duction from feed use in a time when farmers needed the feed. 
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The CHalrMAN. My time Is up under the rule of the cammittee. I 
would like to have you put the figures as to bushels and acreage in the 
record for the three States you have mentioned, because I think they 
would be of more value than the percentage figures. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The data requested is as follows :) 


ill wheat: Acreage and production, specified States, 1942-51 average and 1958 


Harvested acreage Productior 
Increase I eust 
State in 195 il 
: 10-year : 10-year 
average 95: a average 1953 ea ol 
1942-5 cent of 04 cent o 
ta ! wae 
10-year 10-year 
\ erage iverage 
Thousand, Thousand Thousand Thousand 
acres acres Percent hushels hushels Percen 
New York 46 {71 it &, 871 13, 894 7 
Michigan 1, 040 1, 515 4 26, 077 44, 692 71 
Illinois 1, 395 2, 103 51 27, 012 56, 781 Li 
Source: 1953 Annual summary, crop production. December 1953, USDA 


The CuarkMan. I do want to follow this subject up at a later time 
when all members of the committee have had an opportunity to ask 
questions, 

I will now recognize Mr. Cooley to ask questions for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. secretary, as you perhaps know. I have been on 
this committee for the past 20 years and | am frank t sav that | 
take some pride in having worked on the agricultural sant am which 
we now have and which I think has worked exceptionally well in behalf 
of the farmers of the Nation and the general we ‘fare of all of om 
people. 

I want to say first that L appreciate the dign ity of your position 
and recognize the fact that you are the chief agricultural officer of 
our ereat Nation. 

Secretary Benson. Thank vou, sir. 

_ CooLey. | have no reason on eart h to que tion vour OTe: sin 

ty or many way to Impugn | vour motives, but I must at the same 
time confess that I agora vour judgment. 

I know that within the brief space of time which is oe le to 
me it will not be possible for me to interrogate you as | would actually 
like to interrogate you, but there are some things that I Saka like 
to inquire about during the 30 minutes that are at. my disposal, 

It seems to me that we have waited quite a long time for this aus- 
picious oceasion, if | may say so. For 14 months you have been our 
Secretary. I think this is the first time you have ta before 
this committee to diseuss general farm legislation or a general farm 
program. 

While you have |: ibored for 14 months, many members of this com- 
mittee have labored far more than 14 years. it seems to me that you 
have indicted the entire farm program. Maybe I am incorrect. 1 
do not know what vou conceive this farm program to be. 

Frankly I conceive it to be a program of many parts and parcels. 
I have read vour statement with interest and it indicates that you have 
given considerable thought to the matter which you have discussed. 
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Your statement strikes me as being full of inconsistencies which 
time will not permit me to discuss. When you say you have labored 
for 15 months, I am reminded of the fact that Aesop, 600 years before 
Christ, said “The mountain labored and brought forth a mouse.” 

Frankly it looks to me like you have presented us with a mouse. I 
say that with all due respect to you, but I cannot conceive of this being 
the new program about which we have heard so much. If you have 
indicted or challenged the validity of the entire farm program I 
want to ask you now: Do you now propose the repeal of a single law 
that has been enacted by Congress which constitutes a vital part of the 
present program ! ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Cooley, may I first say that I recognize fully 
the long service which you have rendered to agriculture and that I 
have admired your service to agriculture. My only interest is, I think, 
the same interest which you have; that is, the welfare of our farmers 
and our people generally. 

I have not at any time taken a position of indicting the present 
program. The program which is being recommended is not my pro- 
gram, it represents the efforts of many people. It reflects the thinking 
not only of our Agricultural A¢ lvisory Committee which is bipartisan 
in character—18 men selected very carefully from various agricul- 
tural areas—but it represents the recommendations of the farm groups. 
More than 60 groups participated. 

Our only objective was to try and improve on what has been done— 
not to wreck what has been done that is good and workable, but to try 
and improve on it. It is a combined judgment. 

The President personally took a great deal of interest in it. He 
spent a lot of time on it; and the recommendation was made by the 
President to the Congress, representing his best judgment. 

It represents the best judgment of a good many people. I 2 
that some of the best minds in agric culture have given study to it. Ido 
not say it is perfect. I do not suppose you will ever get a perfect pro- 
gram that is developed by human beings full of imperfections, but 
I do know that the National Agricultural Advisory Commission and 
many other groups have spent many days studying it sincerely, work- 
ing unitedly. Their only interest was to get for agriculture a program 
that was the best possib le that could be deve sloped. 

I have been impressed with their sincerity, with their devotion, with 
their loyalty, with their desire to work unitedly, and certainly not 
to wreck anything that we have that is workable and good and sound 
for a z acetime period. 

Mr. Coorry. Your answer then to my question is that you do not 
now recommend to this committee the repeal of a single law under 
which we are now operating? If you do recommend the repeal of 
the law, I would like to have the name and the number of the law. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to ask our Solicitor to answer that. 

Mr. Cootry. All right. I would like to hear from him. 

Mr. Loos. Mr. Cooley, there is no recommendation for the repeal 
of any law in toto. The only points in the bill before you represent 
repeals of certain sections or provisions, the principal one of which 
is the repeal of the provisions that relate to marketing quotas on corn. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, it modifies existing law to the extent 
that it would delete the word “corn”? 
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Mr. Loos. It does a little more than that. It takes out several sec- 
tions that relate to the marketing quotas on corn. 

Mr. Cooiry. That is right. 

Mr. Loos. The bill, in form, in 4 sections—4 titles or parts—is an 
amendment of 4 different laws: The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, the Agricultural Act of 1939, the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, and the Agricultuarl Marketing Agreements 
Act of 1987. 

In addition, the new part is title I, which relates to the set-aside. 

Mr. Coo.ry. In this entire peroposal you admit that the Secretary 
is not recommending the outright repeal of a single law now on the 
books ? 

Mr. Loos. He is not. 

Mr. Cootry. He is recommending only a modification of three acts 
of Congress? 

Mr. Loos. Four acts. 

Mr. Cootry. I thought you said three, and then the new pennant 

Mr. Loos. Four. The Agricultuarl Act of 1949, the 1938 act, the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, and the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreements Act of 1937. 

M. Cootry. All right; four. 

Mr. Loos. Four. 

Mr. Cootry. If this program is not good, after you all have labored 
over it and scrutinized it for 14 months, you come here now admitting 
that you are not willing to recommend the outright repeal of a single 
one of the laws ™ it we have enacted. 

Now, you do, by this act, propose to drop the support levels on the 
basic commodities from 90 percent to 75 percent or under the sliding 
scale which might take it to 75 percent. 

Mr. Loos. It is proposed to put into effect the sliding scales which 
may go as low as 75 percent as a minimum price support but can go 
no lower. 

The fact that the sliding scale might call for 75 percent or any per- 
cent between 75 and 90, only means that that is a minimum support 
level, that the Secretary has discretion to go above that minimum. 

Mr. Cootry. You are the Solicitor who advised the Secretary to 
drop the support price on dairy products from 90 to 75 percent ? 

Mr. Loos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooney. I will ask this question of the Secretary: Mr. Secre- 
tary, if you were given the authority here requested by this proposed 
act, you would follow the advice of the Solicitor with reference 
to the price supports on the other commodities, would you not? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Cooley, I think I have two great obliga- 
tions as Secretary of Agric ulture. One is to adhere strictly, under 
my oath of office, to carrying out the laws which the ¢ ‘ongress passes. 

The other is to work to the best interests of the farmers of this 
country and our people generally, and I would do that under any 
program, whether I was in full harmony with it or not. 

I would carry out the law to the best of my ability and if there 
were a legal question I would seek the counsel of the Solicitor. 

Mr. Coo.ry. If the counsel who is the Solicitor of the Department, 
should examine the situation and advise you that the letter and the 
spirit of the law indicated that you should take action with reference 
to other commodities as you have expressed your intention of doing 
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with respect to dairy products, it is only natural to suppose that you 
would use the flexible provisions of the law as contemplated by the 
act which you propose; that is right, isn’t it / 

Secretary Benson. I think the two are not comparable, Congress 
man. You have a special situation in dairy products. We are not 
changing the law. We are not recommending any change in the law 
in dairy products. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. I know you are lowering the support 
price. 

Secretary Benson. It is a perishable commodity not controlled. 

Mr. Cootry. Which you have a perfect right to do. 

Secretary Benson. We did the same thing on cottonseed you may 
recall. We lowered it from 90 to 75 percent because we thought it 
was in the interests of farmers. 

Mr. Cootry. If you had the authority here requested, and with the 
tremendous cotton supply which we have, it would immediately be 
come your solemn duty to lower the price support on cotton from 90 to 
75 percent, wouldn't it ? 

Secretary Benson. No, it would not. 

Mr. CooLtry. What / 

secretary Benson. It would not become my solemn duty, and 
neither would I intend to do so and I am sure the Solicitor would not 
advise me to do so, because we have provided—and I think it is very 
important—we have provided for a national set-aside. If that set- 
aside is carried out as we recommended, then it is entirely conceiv- 
able that under the formula in the 1949 act, the support on cotton may 
continue at about the level it is now. 

Mr. Cootry. All right. Now eliminate the set-aside proposition 
which we will discuss in 2 moment. Assuming that Congress does not 
give you the power to set aside these commodities and assuming that 
Congress gives von the power to lower the price level, with the supply 
of cotton we now hy ave, vou wouk | be dutyvbound to lower the sup port, 
wouldn’t you, and under the lay you could bring it down to 7: 5 percent 

Secretary Benson. I woul | conform to the schedule which is written 
into the law. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right, but the supply would— 

Secretary Benson. There was no schedule in the case of dairy prod 
ucts, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. I understand that, but you have a schedule in cotton 
that you are propos ing _ re now, and the same thing goes with the 
wheat sup Ply _ which we find cine tempor arily blessed. 1 
do not think it is a inte or a curse. I think it is a blessing to this 
Nation. alan the law vou would eer the price in accordance with 
this scale, wouldn’t you? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, we must look at the whole pro- 
gram together. If Congress approves the program which has been 
recommended then there would be a formula which the Secretary 
would be obligated to follow. 

Mr. Cooiry. You have written the formula into this proposed legis 
lation. As the supply goes up the support level goes down. 

Secretary Benson. Which is true of the 1949 act, ves. 

Mr. Cooiry. That is right, which act Congress has never permitted 

to go into effect, that is right, isn’t it? Now if you did that, if you 
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dropped the price of cotton from 90 percent to 75 percent, I will ask 
you if you do not know that you would bankrupt every cotton textile 
mill in the market whose inventories are now built up on a price sup 
port of 90 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. | think there is a need for clarification from a 
legal standpoint. 

Karl, will you comment further on that? 

Mr. Loos. Mr. Chairman, I think there should be pointed out the 
distinction between the basis for price-support action on dairy prod- 
ucts and that for price-support action on the basic commodities that 
are governed by these sliding scale schedules. 

In the case of dairy products, the sole criterion in the law is that the 
Secretary shall fix the price support level at such a percentage between 
75 and 90 percent as the Secretary determines is necessary in order to 
assure an adequate supply. 

Now unless he can determine that something higher than 75 percent 
is necessary to assure an adequate supply, he must fix it at that level of 
75 percent, That was the basis for the opinion to which the Secretary 
referred. 

In the case of the basic commodities which are under these sliding 

cales—the sliding scale percentage that results from the application 
of the percent of supply is a minimum, not a fixed amount, it is a 
minimum above which the Secretary can go if in his discretion he sees 
fit to do sombased on the eight factors that are specified in section 401 
of the 1949 act. 

Mr. Cooitry. Mr. Solicitor, with all respect to your answer, I think 
it is fair to assume that this committee is at least fairly well familiar 
with the law. 

Mr. Loos. Certainly. 

Mr. CooLtry. My question was not a legal question. My question 
was: If you are asking for the right to lower support prices and you 
say that is a proper philosophy upon which you should operate—a 
flexible program. 

Now if vou had the power to do it, and you did not have this set 
aside provision which you say will tend to ease the shock, under the 
present law the Secretary would be forced mor: ally and legally to 
Jower the price of cotton and wheat right now, wouldn’t he—next 
vear? 
~ Mr. Loos. The answer to that, Mr. Cooley, would depend upon the 
quantities of the supply and the quantities of the estimated crop, the 
quantities of the estimated consumption and all of that. 

Mr. Cootry. But you know what they are now ? 

Mr. Loos. I do not know. There are people who know but I do not. 

The Cuamman. How many bales of cotton have we got in carry 
over ¢ 

Secretary BreNson. I think the estimate is that on August 1—the 
beginning of the new marketing year—we will have about 9.6 million 
bales. Dr. Pa: ilberg can check me. 

Mr. Cootry. With that supply on hand, with a flexible or sliding 
scale, you would have to bring the support level down, wouldn’t you? 

Secretary Benson. That is not our recommendation. We are rec- 
ommending that this set-aside be a part of the transition to a flexible 
program. 
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Mr. Cootry. If your proposition is sound why are you proposing 
the set-aside? Why do you not put it into effect now in the condition 
that we find ourselves ? 

Secretary BENson. I think there are two reasons, Mr. Cooley— 
there are others probably—but two major reasons. 

In the first place this Government called upon the farmers of this 
country for all-out production during the wartime period, and I 
think—— 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Secretary Benson (continuing). I think the country has some obli- 
gation to the farmers because they went all-out and produced more 
really than we consumed during the emergency period and this earry- 
over, this buildup, is a result of that. 

Mr. Coctey. I am glad to hear you say that, because I think every 
member of this committee will agree with the statement you have 
just made. 

Secretary Benson. I feel it very keenly. Therefore, I think we are 
justified in recognizing that this accumulation of supplies is in part 
at least because of this incentive that was offered for wartime 
production. 

Now if we are going to give any program an opportunity to get 
started we have got to do something with these accumulated surpluses. 
Otherwise, in my judgment, the present program or any other will 
break down of its own weight. 

Mr. Coctey. The Steagall amendment was prompted and passed on 
account of the situation you mentioned: That we did call for all-out 
production, and our farmers performed a magnificent job. 

Secretary Benson. They did. 

Mr. Coo.ry. So Congress guaranteed them a support price after 
the war—for 2 or 3 years thereafter. I am not going to complain 
about that, but you have brought here two propositions. It seems to 
me that after 14 months of consideration and with all of the advice 
that you have had, you have come here now with the Secretary Henry 
Wallace ever-normal granary, which provides for storing supplies, 
and in addition to that, you have come with a disposal program which 
was advocated by your immediate predecessor, Mr. Charles Brannan. 

So you have brought us the Wallace plan plus the Brannan plan, 
only you have gone Mr. Brannan one better and you have put your 
plan on a worldwide basis. 

I say that because I know you have made statements which indi- 
cate that, and here is a press release from the Wall Street Journal 
dated as late as March 2, 1954. 

Now you are proposing to dispose of these surplus commodities at 
a loss in the domestic market and in the foreign market also. 

Secretary Benson. It may be necesary to dispose of them at a loss, 
Mr. Cooley. 

May I comment on your earlier statement? In the first place we 
do not come here with two proposals. We come here with one pack- 
age which the President has recommended to the Congress. Not only 
that, but the heart of the program is the 1949 act, and I think it is a 
tribute to this Congress and to this committee that after a year of 
study on the part of our Commission and other groups, they have 
come to recognize the value and the merit of that basic legislation. 
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Mr. Cooter. It has been on the books since 1949 but Congress has 
never permitted it to operate. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. They put it off the last time by means of a bill sub- 
mitted by this committee which permitted the 90 percent of parity 
support price for 2 additional years. Now we have legislation pro- 
posing to extend it for 3 additional years. 

I want to ask you this question: If this Congress should pass the 
bill extending the 90-percent price support on the basis for additional 
years, 1, 2, or 3, would you recommend to the President that he veto 
that act of Congress ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I do not know. I probably would. 

Mr. Cootry. You probably would? 

Secretary Benson. I would hope that the Congress would not do 
that. If they did do it, I would do my very best to administer the 
law in keeping with the spirit of the legislation, as I have tried to do 
the past 14 months. 

Mr. Cootry. All right. You have given us the proposition to dis- 
pose of these surpluses. I want to ask you if Mr. Harold Stassen 
purchased any commodities from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks in his Santa Clause program of last Christmas. 

Do you know about that ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I know about it, of course. 

Mr. Cootry. And he did not buy them from you; he bought them 
in the trade? 

Secretary Benson. He bought some from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, also. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you know ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think we have the figure here, if you will 
give us just a moment. 

Mr. Cootry. While you are looking up the figure, let me ask you: 
Did you know that Mr. Stassen pl: ayed Santa Claus to 5 million people 
at the expense of the t: ixpayers of America? 

Secretary Benson. Is it the Christmas package program that you 
are referring to? 

Mr. Cootry. The Christmas gift to 5 million people that cost this 
Government about 20 million dollars; that is right, isn’t it ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Sometimes I think it is better to give food than 
to scatter dollars abroad. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you approve of Mr. Stassen giving away this 
Christmas package ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that I was asked to approve it, 
but he took from CCC stocks certain quantities which I can give to 
you if you would like to make them a part of the record. 

Mr. Cootry. Put them in the record. He did not consult you, did 
he, about his giveaway program ? 

(The information requested i is as follows:) 

Quantities of commodities furnished from Commodity Credit Corporation’s 


inventory under the Forcign Operations Administration’s special food 
program 


Commodity : Quantity (pounds) 
eT I tcc pala sis accaashaib laces aniline 465, 000 
PIN Use crac santana in cea teint acacia haarentninenini 7, 702, 000 
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Secretary Benson. I do not recall that he consulted me personally 
but he may have consulte d members of my staff. 

Mr. Cootry. But you found out later that he did make such a gift. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think IT knew at the time the program 
was going forward but I was not acquainted with all of the details. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you think that is a good thing for a Government 
official to do? ‘To go out playing Santa Claus in that fashion when 
Congress has not approved any such procedure as that? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, it is part of the foreign aid program. 
Sometimes T think if we would spend a little more of the dollars we 
have spent abroad for the distr ibution of food over there we would be 
further ahead in both good will and agriculturally as well. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you know what money Mr. Stassen had or used in 
purchasing this $20 million worth of Christmas packages ? 

Secretary Benson. IT think Mr. Stassen better answer that. He 
‘ould answer it better than I. 

Mr. Cootry. [ want to commend you for your argument—it was 
a very sound, clear, cogent, and convincing argument—in support of 
the tebacco program, but IT want to point out this one inconsistenc V 
You make the statement that those commodities which have not wl 
controlled are in just about as wood balance as those which have been 
under control. 

Now you know that could not possibly be true, Mr. Secretary 
What commodities are you talking about ¢ 

Do you know what commodities are under control now? Name us 
the commodities. 

Secretary Benson. It includes not only the basic commodities but 
those on W hich we have discretionary control. 

Mr. Cootry. Which commodities are under control, acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quota laws 4 

Secretary Benson. These that we show on the chart. 

Mr. Cootry. Which are they ? 

Secretary Benson. They are the basic commodities—the food grains 
and the feed grains, cotton and tobacco. 

Mr. Cootry. What is that? Cotton has not been under control. 
Wheat has not been under control. Corn has not been under control. 

Secretary Benson. You are talking about acreage controls, I am 
talking about price supports. ‘That is what this refers to. 

Mr. Cootry. I am talking about acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, and that kind of restriction and control. 

Secretary Benson. But my comparison was on price supports, not 
on acreage controls, 

Mr. Cootry. Can you tell me what basic agricultural commodities 
were under control in 1953 ¢ 

Secretary Benson. There were not any basic commodities under 
acreage control if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Coorry. Certainly tobacco was. Peanuts were. 

Secretary Benson. Tam sorry. I was thinking of the major basics. 
That is true. Peanuts and tobacco were. And in this coming year 
we added cotton, wheat, and corn. 
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Mr. Cootry. I have told you that tobacco has been under control. 
It has been under control consistently, and you know we have main- 
tained a better balance with tobacco than any other commodity. 

You know that under the peanut law we are trying to bring acreage 
down so as to bring about a better balance between the supply and 
demand for peanuts and peanut oil. 

Why would you deny this same machinery and this same voluntary 
program to cotton and to wheat and to the other producers of the 
other commodities if they are willing to bring the balance about ! 

Secretary Benson. We have never denied them that if they want it, 
Mr. ¢ ‘ooley, but I do not believe that farmers want to be regimented to 
the extent that tobacco orowers are today. 

Mr. Cootry. Why do they vote for it? Why not let them say so! 

Secretary Benson. I tried to outline the ditferences in the tobacco 
crop more than we did in many other crops. 

Mr. Cooney. The wheat people have not had an opportunity. The 
cotton people did not have it until this year and the cotton people 
voted for it overwhelmingly, and the wheat people—they cannot 
have marketing quotas and acreage allotments unless two-thirds of 
the people vote in favor of it. 

Secretary Benson. They were not voting on the proposal of mar- 
keting quotas versus flexible supports. They were voting on the ques- 
tion of a 90-percent or a 50-percent support price. There is a vast 
difference between 90-percent support and flexible supports. 

Flexible supports may mean 90 percent, with the set-aside. 

Mr. Cootry. I am quoting: 

Those crops not now under production control exhibit at least as good a bal- 
ance of supply and demand as those under control 

Now that cannot be justified. 

Secretary Benson. In terms of carryover, I think that is true. 

Mr. Cootry. What crop are you talking about? You were talking 
about cotton and wheat which were not under control. 

Secretary BENSON. | Was looking forward to this ensuing year. 
They have already voted for the control. 

Mr. Cootry. You were speaking of the past. I have to go on from 
ion. J have 2 minutes left. There are 2 million questions 
I would like to ask you but I shall net have an opportunity within the 
time allotted to me. 

You mentioned freedom for aor] ulture. You mentioned freedom 
in your statement. Freedom is mentioned in the caption of this bill 
or proposed bill. The farmers had freedom in 1929 and 1930 and 
1931, did they not—freedom to plant the face of the earth in anything 
they wanted to plant. That is right, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Benson. They have always had a very high degree of 
freedom. Our agriculture has arrived at its present high state of 
efficiency largely because the farmer had a high degree of freedom of 
choice in the management of his farm. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you complain now that any large group of Ameri- 
can farmers are regimented and deprived of their freedom, except to- 
bacco growers? 

Secretary Benson. There is a degree of course. 
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Mr. Cootry. You have been here all this morning and you re- 
sponded forthrightly to all these questions but you have not even 
touched the sugar bill and if there are any farmers in the world who 
are regimented and controlled, they are the producers of sugar beets 
and sugarcane in America and in our offshore possessions. 

Even refining is controlled. You do not advocate repeal of the 
sugar bill, because the President said it was a good bill; that is right, 
isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. It seems to be working quite well—it is a com- 
modity that is produced in deficit, as you know sugar is, in this 
country. 

Mr. Cootry. There are three cases—cotton, tobacco, and sugar— 
where we have control from the grassroots up, and the programs are 
working so successfully and so well and so inexpensively that nobody 
would advocate the repeal of them. 

Do you know how much profit was made on the sugar bill? 

Secretary Benson. That is why, Mr. Cooley, in our recommenda- 
tions we have taken the commodity approach: Because you cannot 
recommend one program for all. One program will not fit every com- 
modity. It may work on tobacco and sugar, where there are limited 
areas involved, and a relatively small number of growers. It may 
not work on wheat or some larger crop. 

Mr. Cootry. Sugar is limited in area. It is in Puerto Rico and 
in Hawaii. 

Secretary Benson. Domestically it is very much limited. 

Mr. Coorry. I certainly thought that recently I read a very mis- 
leading statement by you. You say now that on this basis the losses 
for the agricultural commodity program have been 1.2 billion. That 
is the figure that I have been using. I think it is an accurate figure. 
That represents an accumulated loss on all the basics over a period of 
21 vears. 

Secretary Benson. No. In the first place, the period is over 20 
years and it is not limited to the basics. It represents only the losses 
from CCC operations. Now the overall cost of price and farm in- 
come stabilization operations amount to a larger figure of $714 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. CooLtey. When you include that you include through the war- 
time subsidies days ? 

Secretary Benson. No; the wartime consumer subsidies are not in- 
cluded in the $7.5 billion. 

Mr. Cootry. You used the 16- or 18-billion figure ? 

Secretary Benson. Let me make this clear: When I came in as Sec- 
retary there were all sorts of figures floating around as to what agri- 
cultural programs had cost and I asked our people to make an objec- 
tive study of it to get the facts so that the people could have the facts— 
the taxpayers and the farmers and everyone—and that study has been 
completed. 

Mr. Wheeler, Director of Budget and Finance for the Department, 
conducted it, and all of the figures are available in that study. If 
you limit it just to the operations of CCC, then the cost is $1.1 billion. 
If you include all the programs for stabilization of prices and farm 
income then it is $7.5 billion. If you include all the programs then it 
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runs to nearly $17 billion, as I recall the figures. I would be very glad 
to have 

Mr. Cootry. My time hasexpired. Ionly havea minute or two. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry. I would be very glad to have that 
study made a part of the record, if you would like, or we will make it 
available to the committee. 

Mr. Cootry. I think we should have it. 

Secretary Benson. I think it will be helpful. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record of the hearing. 

(The data referred to is as follows:) 
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RELATIONSHIP OF REALIZED Costs TO STATEMENTS OF ACCRUED INCOME AND 
EXPENSES FOR NONCORPORATE LENDING PROGRAMS 


The financial aspects of the noncorporate lending programs of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and the Farmers Home Administration, which are re- 
ported on this statement on a realized cost basis, are also susceptible of being 
reported on an accrued income and expense basis. Records for these programs 
are maintained and reports are made on the accrued basis pursuant to regula- 
tions covering business-type Government operations. To illustrate the differ- 
ences involved in these two concepts the following tabulation, using the REA 
as an example, shows the results, from the beginning of the REA programs 
through the fiscal year 1953, on the accrual basis compared with the realized costs 
reflected in this statement. 


Lending operations of REA from inception to June 30, 1953 


Accrued 
income and Net realized 
expense cost basi 
b 
Millions Millions 
Int t incom $234. 0 $150.9 
I 
ns 185.9 250. 7 
i 2.5 
N 45.5 
. 99. 8 


rhe principal differences in the two bases are as follows: 

(1) Interest income. The accrual basis includes interest earned but not 
collected. A substantial part of the difference is due to the inclusion on the 
accrual basis of interest deferred under the law during the first 5 years of a loan 
but properly accounted for as accrued interest earned although it is not due 
or payable. The realized cost basis includes actual collections of interest. 

(2) Interest expense. The accrual basis includes only the interest actually 
charged to REA on funds borrowed from RFC (in the earlier years) and from 
the Treasury, under borrowing authorizations provided by Congress. The 
realized cost basis includes as interest expense the amount resulting from apply- 
ing to the average total of loans outstanding in each year the average interest 
rate paid by the Government for the funds it borrowed in that year. 

(3) Provision for possible losses on loans. The accrual basis includes pro- 
jected or anticipated losses based on the best estimate that could be made at 
the end of the fiscal year 1953. The realized cost basis , which takes into account 
only those costs that have actually come about, does not include any anticiapted 
losses on loans, 
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Phe CHarrMan. The Chair recognizes Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not know anything about the ¢ ‘hristmas pack- 
ages, but I notice this: That under f funds provided by Congress we made 
available to England $25 million for tobacco. Do you know anything 
about that ? 

Secretary Benson. I could not vouch for that offhand, Mr. Andre- 
sen. We have the figures here. however. 

Mir. ANDRESEN. I would like to have those. 

Secretary Benson. $20 million worth of tobacco is going to the 
United Kingdom, apparently. 

Mr. AnbrREsen. What is that date? 

Secretary Benson. This is under section 550 of the Mutual Security 
Act. This was as of February 19, 1954. 

Mr. Anpresen. Has tobacco been provided for any other country 
out of this Santa Claus fund ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, there was. A quantity went to Italy and 
some to I ‘rance and some to Be loium and Indoc hina, and Ge srmany. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you give me the total amount? 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to make it a part of the record 
if you woul l like us to. There was also a small quantity to Finland. 

a Anpresen. Will you put the entire statement from which you 
are readil ng into the record and show thee ntire disposition of the var- 
iou ‘aeeaiilies under Mr. Stassen ? 

Secretary Benson. You do not want it limited to tobacco: You mean 
all the commodities ? 

Mr. AnprRESEN. Yes 
secretary Br NSON, We will be glad to do that. 
(The data requested is as follows:) 


Status of commodity developments under sec. 550 of the Mutual Security Act 
(as of Feb. 19, 1954): Approved transactions 
( try ( : A pproximate 
value 
t kK lobacco $20, 000, 000 
Beef 17, 250, 000 
Cottonseed oil 11, 000, 000 
Lard 8, 000, 000 
Prune 5, 000, 000 
West Ger Sovbeans 2.000, 000 
Tobacco 10, 000, 000 
Cotton 3, 000, 000 
Norwa Soybeans 925, 000 
Forr ; Breadgrains 900 000 
Barley 2, 000. 000 
Finland Tobacco 3. 000, 000 
Cotton 2, 000, 000 
Yug ivia Lard 1, 985, 000 
Wheat 6, 650, 000 
Cotton 3, 200. 000 
lot 96, 910, 000 
NOTE Othe N tiations are underway which are expected to result in substantial additional sales 
lransactions under active consideration involve tobacco, cotton, wheat, barley, corn, 
seed oil, tallow, and certain fruit products 
Source: | S. Department of Agriculture, Mar, 16, 1954. 


Mr. ANpresen. I understand there are hungry people over in Italy 
WwW ho vot some of this tobacco. Do you regard tobacco as vital as good 


nutritious wheat ? 
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Secretary Benson. I do not use it, Mr. Congressman. Some pe ople 
consider it quite vital, apparently. I did not have it in mind when I 
suggested that we might distribute some foods abroad. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You have given your wholehearted endorsement, 
and the only endorsement that you have given us is for the tobacco 
program. 

Secretary Benson. I have not given wholehearted endorsement for 
this program necessarily, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. AnpreseEN. Certainly that is the only commodity that I note 
that has been given the endorsement of the administration. 

Secretary Benson. There is the tobacco program and the sugar 
program. We have recommended no changes in those two programs. 
Also, for a number of the nonbasic commodities we have not recom- 
mended any changes, including the dairy program. 

Mr. ANpresen. The fact that you recommended the continuance of 
the present tobacco program and you are proposing to change others 
including dairy products, which you have already changed—— 

Secretary Benson. No, there is no change in the legislation on dairy 
products being recommended, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. I do not know. We have not had specific recom- 
mendations, and those are some of the questions that I want to ask you. 

Secretary Benson. There is not anything in this print recommend- 
ing any change in the dairy program. 

Mr. ANbRESEN. I just wondered if you considered tobacco more im- 
portant than dairy products to the health and welfare of the people 
of the country ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Andresen, I milked cows for 20 years and I 
know you have always been a great champion of the dairy farmer, and 
I presume there is no commodity consumed more widely than dairy 
products, and certainly there is none in my judgment more essential 
and more important to the nutritional welfare of our people. I do 
not think I need to say anything more than that. 

Mr. ANprESEN. Do you think that the part that the dairy farmers 
play in the economy of our country in purchasing power from busi- 
ness, manufacture, and industry is important ? 

Secretary Benson. Very important. 

Mr. ANpresen. Do you think it is important at the present time 
when there i3 an appearance that we may have a recession or some dif- 
ficulty with our meray ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I do not agree that we are going to have any 
great difficulty with our economy—I think the outlook is quite en- 
couraging as I understand it—but I do think it is always important 
that the relationship between the dairy farmer and general business, 
the businessman in town—TI think it is very important because the 
dairymen are widely distributed over the country and they are heavy 
buyers of things which the businessmen have to sell. 

Mr. Anpresen. Am I wrong in my position that the dairy farms, 
at least in most of the State where they do not raise cotton and wheat 
and tobacco as a specialty, contribute a great deal and a very sub- 
stantial part to retail and manufacturing businesses and keep laborers 
at work? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I am sure that is correct. 

Mr. AnpDreEsen. What effect do you think it will have on the econ- 
omy of industry and business with the cut that you have made in 
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the income of dairy farmers which I figure out to be around 16 
percent / 

Secretary Benson. No; I think it is not 16 percent. Our figures 
indicate that the effect on income, cash receipts from the sale of dairy 
products, will be approximately this: In 1953, the receipts were $4.35 
billion. Our best estimate is that under the program which has 
been announced there will be approximately $4 billion in 1954, or 
during the marketing year beginning April 1, 1954. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. What was the fall in income? 

Secretary Benson. $300 million. Three-tenths of a billion dollars. 

Mr. Anpresen. My figure is a minimum of $600 million. 

Secretary Benson. We would be glad to check our figures with 
yours. 

Mr. Anpresen. I called your chief economist down there, not Mr. 
Paarlberg, because he had made the statement recently that there 
would not be much difference in farm income for 1954 as compared 
with 1953. I said, “When did you figure that?” He said, “That was 
figured last October.” I said, “If that is the case did you figure in 
this drop in the support price or the income of the dairy farmers as a 
result of the reduction in the support price?” No, he said, he had not, 
and he gave me some data afterward and I think he came up with 
that $300 million figure. I only know what I can figure out with my 
own pencil. I am not an economist but I think my dealing with 
realities is just as good as if I listened to the economists. Now you 
had this authority a year ago to change the support price. Why did 
you not do it then? We had a large surplus of dairy products which 
began accumulating on November 28, 1952. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Congressman, the law 
has not been changed; as you state, the basic law is the same. A year 
ago our stocks of dairy products were much lower, relatively low, 
compared to what we have now. Not only that, but the dairy industry 
were just launching a promotion campaign as you know, to try and 
stimulate increased consumption of dairy products. Then, too, we 
anticipated there would be some more culling than there has been 
of dairy herds. We did not anticipate the very severe drop in beef 

cattle prices which has been a factor in discouraging the culling of 
dairy Seite. So there has been a combination of factors. I did 
the thing I thought was best a year ago, as I have done this vear. 
At that time we felt we were justified, under the law, to continue 
the 90-percent supports. They have not resulted in 90-percent sup- 
ports because there were some miscaleulations on the margins which 
wholesalers and retailers would take. They have actually resulted 
in about 84 percent through the year, as you probably know, which 
means that the reduction in support has been about 9 points instead 
of 15. 

We have taken into consideration those changes in margin that 
have occurred during the past year so that we will not repeat the same 
mistake again and be sure this year that the farmers realize the 75 
percent. 

Mr. Anprrsen. That mistake was made then in calculating down 
in the Department ? 

Secretary Benson. We cannot control the margins that are taken. 
as I understand it, by the processors and by the handlers. The cal- 
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culations were made largely on the basis of the then present margins, 
as I understand it. 

Dr. Paarlberg may be able to comment a little more in detail on it, 
if you will permit him. 

Mr. Paartperc. We can only anticipate what these margins might 
be expected to be. With some increase in the cést of marketing this 
past year and with the heavy supply of milk the bidding for the 
milk was not as active as might otherwise have been the case and the 
margins widened beyond what we had anticipated they would be. 

Mr. Anpresen. I understand, Mr. Secretary, that you said that the 
reduction in the support price would not necessarily mean an increase 
in the production of any commodity. Did I understand you correctly ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is generally true. 

Mr. Anprrsen. The timekeeper gives me the signal. 

Secretary Benson. He gives you the squeeze, does he? 

Mr. Anpresen. Is there anything more important to our agricul- 
tural economy than the dairy industry ? 

Secretary Benson. It is very important. The products are highly 
perishable and we have no control over production. 

The Cratrman. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colo- 
‘ado, Mr. Hill, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Hix. I have enjoyed this discussion very much, indeed. I am 
going to ask questions about some of the ideas expressed in your 
statement. 

On page 4 of your statement you made an interesting remark. You 
said: 

During the last 2 vears our exports of wheat outside the International Wheat 
Agreement have fallen from 220 million to 64 million bushels 
and then you say that Canada during that time increased theirs about 
50 percent. Have we both signed the world wheat agreement ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is true, and I would like to ask Mr. 
Morse, who has been our representative on the International Wheat 
Agreement negotiations, to comment further on that. 

Mr. Morse. In addition to marketings under the International 
Wheat Agreement there—— 

Mr. Hitz. We will have to start over because that is the bell to 
answer the rollcall, and the chairman says he will give me a new start 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I relinquish my time back and want to start over. 
We cannot do anything while the bell is ringing. I relinquish my 
time because the bell has rung. 

The CuHarrMan. Can you be back, Mr. Secretar y,at 2 o’clock ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think I can, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. At the time the 
morning session was interrupted by a quorum call Mr. Hill was ques- 
tioning “the Secretary. We will proceed where we left off. 

Mr. Hm. Mr. Secretary, to renew my question and begin over— 
my 10 minutes—I asked this question: You said on page 4 the last 
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2 years our exports of wheat under the International Agreement have 
dropped from 220 million bushels to 64 million, and at the same time 
Canada’s free-market sales have risen from 105 million to 161 million, 
both of us having agreed to the International Wheat Agreement. 

Now my question is this: How could Canada sell that wheat under 
the International Agreement for less money than we could if that 
was the condition that existed, or were they better salesmen than the 
Acriculture Department ? 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Hill, if it is agreeable to you and 
the chairman, I will ask Mr. Morse to comment on that, because he 
sat in on all the conferences pertaining to the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Mr. Morse. Under the International Wheat Agreement the sales 
have been proceeding very much it proportion to the allocation to 


exporters, However, there is a considerable market outside of the 
International Wheat Agreement. In filling that market, until last 
vear we were selling based on our domestic prices outside of the Inter- 


national Wheat Agreement, so that made a difference in the quantity 
that has been sold. 

They have met world prices in sales outside of the International 
Wheat Agreement. When the wheat agreement was renewed as we 
know, the principal importer remained out of the agreement and 
therefore is buying on the world markets and not under the wheat 
agreement. 

Mr. Hitz. Are you saying then to the committee that the reason 
Canada increased their wheat sales was because of the fact that they 
sold outside of the International Wheat Agreement ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, and of course we also have sold some outside of 
the International Wheat Agreement. Those differences have come 
about in sales over and above that portion of the wheat that has moved 
under the International Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. Hiri. Then this leads me to the meat of the whole question: 
Why wouldn’t a two-price system for wheat work very well, in other 
words a domestic price in the United States and then a foreign price 
worked out on some basis that would be mutually beneficial to both 
the producer and the consumer. 

Mr. Morse. The two-price system was studied at great length in 
the time that farm programs have been under review. In the final 
analysis, the recommendation was that the provisions of the 1948-49 
law should be allowed to go into effect and that we get experience 
operating under those provisions before undertaking some version 
of what is knownasa two-price system. 

Some of the reasons advanced were that other nations might con- 
sider such an approach to be export dumping. 

Domestic consumers here who would like to feed more wheat—we 
had such an approach and discussion at the time were were in the 
international negotiations—said if you will subsidize our wheat to the 
same extent as we are under the International Wheat Agreement we 
would like to feed it. 

Domestic consumers might consider it to be discriminatory. Do- 
mestic producers of feed grains might feel that such an approach 
would be subsidizing their competition. 

We found very major administrative problems were involved and 
we did not get satisfactory answers. 


~e 
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Mr. Hint. Am I to understand that you did not turn it down com- 
pletely? You just wanted to see if this other program would work 
before you tackle the two- price system on wheat ¢ 

Mr. Morse. The final judgment was that it would be preferable to 
move forward under the basic 1949 act which was a reenactment with 
modification of the 1948 law. 

Mr. Hitz. You did not rule it out entirely then ? 

Mr. Morse. As I say, it had very extensive study and it was the 
decision that the other would be preferable. 

Mr. Hrix. Now the next question. My questions are for my own 
information. For my own information, how are we going to succeed 
on this program. I introduced a bill the other day, so did another 
member, they are not similar but they are not ee different, in 
regard to the sale of surplus products, and our idea was to sell —_ 1 
to foreign countries and take dollars or take notes and trade off « 
surpluses in the world markets in the old Yankee style of teealina. 

When we come to that section of the bill that we are supposed t 
write this year what information are weegoing to have directly on 
those items in that legislation from the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Are you delegating certain members of your staff to give us your 
thinking on those bills? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Of course, as I indicated this morning, 
Congressman Hill, we stand ready—any of us and all of us—to be of 
any possible help. Now that we have made recommendations to the 
committee that does not mean that our job is ended. If there is any- 
thing we can do to be helpful we will be happy to. I might indicate 
that Mr. Thompson is here from Commodity Stabilization Service and 
he has been giving a lot of study to this particular question that you 
raised through several weeks now, and had a part in working out the 
proposed amounts of the set-aside which are included in this committee 
print. 

Mr. Hinz. I would like to say in closing—I do not want to take too 
much time—personally I feel, without any criticism, that we should 
have spent more time in disposing of surplus commodities rather than 
making so much noise about having them. 

I do not think our problem is butter at all. I think our problem is 
the volume of bulk milk produced. If we took care of the bulk milk 
we would not have any butter trouble at all. Why don’t we have a 
program that would increase the use of milk? 

Mr. Morse. I did not. mean to give the impression that we had only 
been thinking about this and studying it a little bit. We have been 
moving forward in an effort to move all that we can possibly move of 
any of these surpluses, not only dairy products but others as well. 

As you probably know, we have strengthened the marketing part 
of our Department as I think it has never been strengthened before. 
Our foreign agricultural service has been expanded and we brought 
all of our domestic mar keting programs into one agency. 

We have tried to get the best men we could possibly get who have had 
experience in the trade. We want to do all we can to be helpful. We 
are determined to do that. On the other hand, I think we must all 
admit that the big job must be done by the industries themselves, and 
that means the 1 egul: ar trade people. 

We can be helpful, we can assist, we can cooperate, but the big job 
certainly will be done outside of Government. 
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Mr. Hux. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. The Chair next recognizes the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in Mr. Cooley’s interrogation this morning the Sec- 
retary stated that it was admitted that Mr. Cooley had great interest 
in the tobacco growers, and in Mr. Andresen’s interrogation the Sec- 
retary remarked that it is known that Mr. Andresen is a champion 
of the dairy farmers. 

Of course, I am sure that my two colleagues want that on the 
record. Now I would like it to be known that I am very much inter- 
ested in small farmers and the middle-sized farmers and the larger 
farmers, but frankly, speaking of the small farmers, particularly in 
my section of the country where we have so many tenants and share- 
croppers, and those who farm, say, 40 acres, and in many instances 
much smaller, we do have somewhat of a problem. 

Frankly, I do not know how it should be handled, but I think Con- 
gress over the years, you gnight say, in agricultural legislation, we 
have given effect to that by recognizing that a particular crop should 
have a minimum acreage allotment and I think Congress has taken 
recognition of the fact that the small interests of the country should 
be more looked after than we have, and I am glad to say that our 
colleague here, Mr. Bill Hill of Colorado, is chairman of the Small 
Business Committee and he has attempted—and which I might say 
he is admirably doing—taking care of the small business of the coun- 
try, and that is extended in the income-tax brackets where certain 
exemptions are given. 

I think it probably goes to a social problem. I am aware of the 
fact that if a man has 2 children, or if he has 10, or if he has 18 or 
20, you might say, that you cannot allot so much to a man on account 
of the family’s size, but I do think in our farm program it does pre- 
sent a most interesting problem. 

I notice here in your comments on question 9, I believe, where the 
question is asked and answered by you: 

Is not price support at 90 percent of parity necessary to protect the small 
farmer ? 

Now of course the small farmer in this day, the way practically 
everything on the farm is mechanized, the problem of mechanized 
equipment and high cost of fertilizer and the increasing high cost of 
things which he must use to make his crop, does present more of a 
problem to him than it does to a large operator. 

If you please, I would like to have you make some comment further 
on the small farmer. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Congressman Grant. Of course we 
are very deeply concerned and interested in the problem of the small 
farmer. The President has also made special mention of it in his 
message on agriculture. There has been some work done in that 
field, as you know. As a matter of fact, there has been considerable 
work done by the Congress itself, chiefly by the Joint Committee for 
the Economic Report, so far as this session is concerned. 

In the Department of Agriculture we recognize the fact that there 
are about 2 million what we call commercial types of farmers and 
that they benefit principally from the price-support program. 
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The other 314 million farmers are relatively small, and while the 
price-support program helps somewhat it does not get at the basic 
problem. It is because of that that we are asking our National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission this year, beginning i in their next meet- 
ing which will be held the latter part of this month, to dig right 
into this problem and make this one of their major subjects of study 
this present year. 

Ofttimes to the small farmer it is not so much price as it is size of 
his unit, greater efficiency, need of additional credit. 

Our Farmers’ Home Administration, as you know, has been paying 
particular attention to the needs of the small farmer. We feel that 
the problem has not been solved and we want to do everything we 

‘an to help solve it. So this year we expect to direct more attention 
probably than has ever been directed to this particular problem by 
the Department, principally through our bipartisan commission whic h 
I mentioned this morning. 

Mr. GRAnT. Just a moment ago, Mr. Hill touched on the matter of 
two-price system, I think, with particular reference to wheat. May 
I ask, has the Department given any consideration or looked into 
other commodities such as cotton ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. When the Commission was studying this 
whole farm problem, a lot of time was given to the two-price system 
on both wheat and cotton and there was considerable interest in it. 

Mr. Morse has indicated some difficulties in the way as they pursued 
their studies further but I would not say that the study exhausted 
the possibility and neither would I say that it does not hold some 
promise and some hope. I would expect that this committee would 
want to study it further, but our Commission did spend considerable 
time on it, on both the two commodities in particular, wheat and cotton. 

Mr. Grant. May I ask this further question: Has the Department 
given any study—and I might say as an aside, that I have not heard 
much about this in recent years but formerly we had a member of 
this committee who introduced a bill each session of Congress for 
cost of production on farm commodities. 

Has the Department given any consideration to that ? 

Secretary Benson. Cost of production as a basis for farm legisla- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. I will ask Dr. Paarlberg to comment on that. 

Dr. Paartperc. This was studied by the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission. The rather formidable difficulties presented 
by that approach were taken account of and in their studies they rec- 
ommended that we accept a different basis of proceeding. 

They recognized that this issue had been argued out in the Con- 
gress during the twenties and that the decision had been to go down 
the road of parity rather than cost of production, commodity by 
commodity. I think in general their studies confirmed the wisdom 
of that choice. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. Hoeven, but before you begin your interrogation, Mr. 
Hoeven, the Secretary has expressed a desire, in which the Chair 
thoroughly joins, that he be permitted to present the members of 
his staff who are here with him at this hearing. I know some of the 
members of the staff have been before the committee before, and at 
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least one of them is very well known to the committee and a former 
member of the committee, but I think this would perhaps be a very 
good time, Mr. Secretary, for you to present the members of your sts aff. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did not mean to 
break in. 

The Cuamman. The committee, I think, is very much interested. 

Secretary Benson. Our distinguished ranking member of the mi- 
nority mentioned this morning that the Secretary had not been up 
here before, before this committee, which I think is true, at least 


in his present capacity. 

I used to ask permission to come, now I wait until I am invited 
and come with fear and trembling, but I would like to say to you 
that we have several members of the staff here this morning and 


J would like the committee to kno Ww them. 
Mr. Morse, the Under Secretary, is on my right. Dr. Paarlberg, 


Assistant to the Secretary, handling principally economic and price 
matters, on nh \ left. Then over on t] e far neht—I will ask these 
men to stand if they will—Mr. Murray Thompson. He is Director 


of the Price Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service, the 
old PMA—Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Mr. Earl Coke, next to him, is Assistant Secretary, and next is 
Ross Rizley, another Assistant Secretary, who needs no introduction 
to this group. 

Karl Loos, the Solicitor, appeared here this morning. Mr. Bagwell 
is from the Office of the Solicitor, associated with Mr. Loos, and Mr. 
Beach is the budget officer of Commodity Stabilization Service. 
While not an official member of the Department’s staff, my greatest 
supporter, Mrs. Benson, if I may introduce her. | Applause of the 
committee. | 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

The Cuamman. We thank you. 

Secretary Benson. There are other members of the staff of course 
who are not here today. 

They are subject to call, however, if you need them. IT would like 
to say this: That while there may have been more able and more 
clever people serving in the Department of Agriculture in the past, 
I am sure there has hever been a group more devoted, more loyal, 
more conscientious, and who are working better as a team than the 
group I have the pleasure of being associated with. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Secretary, do you contend that the program of 
flexible price supports will eliminate or remove the surplus problem ? 

Secretary Benson. That is a pretty big order, Mr. Hoeven. I feel 
very strongly that no program, including the flexible price-support 
program, will have an opportunity to get started and an opportunity 
to work—half a chance—unless we do something with the present 
existing nitshens: 

We do feel, however, that the adoption of a flexible program will 
tend to reduce somewhat the problem of surpluses. 

We feel that probably we will have to use controls for a period, and 
that gradually those can be eased off as the flexible program comes 
into operation and we get better balance in our farm plant. 

Mr. Hoeven. Isn’t it true that the average farmer, if deprived of 
acreage, or if he is confronted with lower income, will plant more corn, 
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for instance, than he ever did before, in order to make up the differ- 
ence and thus make a living for himself and his family ? 

Secretary Benson. If that is the way to get maximum production, 
then we have not been very wise, have we, during the war period, and 
so on, to use higher prices as an incentive for greater production 4 

I tried to cover that this morning—you may not have been here— 
but I think there are no reputable studies that indicate that lowering 
the price tends to increase production. It usually works just the other 
way. 

Mr. Horven. I cannot quite agree with your position, because it has 
been my experience that whenever the farmer is confronted with a 
lower price he will attempt to get more out of his acreage than he ever 
did before. He will use more fertilizer and take the poorest land out 
of corn production if acreage allotments are imposed. The thing that 
bothers me is that when you take acreage away from corn it is put into 
soybeans and then we are confronted with a soybean surplus problem. 

What is your answer to that ring-around-the-rosy ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I may not have gotten your question earlier. 
Of course, there may be a short time effect of increase, and there is a 
tendency, of course—and it is one of the limitations on acreage con- 
trol—there is a tendency for a farmer to put more effort on fewer acres, 
increase the fertilization, and increase probably the cultural prae- 
tices—more intensive cultivation, and so on. 

We mentioned earlier today that one of the big opportunities is to 
vet more of this land into soil-conserving crops. If we do have such 
a crop, We feel, it would greatly increase the consumption of livestock 
products, particularly cattle, poultry, and other livestock produets, 
dairy products, particularly. It takes about seven times the number 
of acres to produce a given food amount as though the food were 
consumed directly as grain. 

Mr. Horven. Of course, as yet that is largely a voluntary program. 
But the thing that bothers me is that when we limit production in 
one surplus commodity we go into overproduction in a 

It seems to me we are not going to have much luck in getting away 
from the surplus problem, whether we have rigid price supports or 
flexible supports. 

Secretary Benson. I think we will come more nearly to getting a 
balance and get away from the problem you mentioned more effec- 
tively if the farmer is given some freedom in balancing his own oper- 
ations. The price can be used as an incentive. 

Now the question of the use of diverted acres is embodied in this 
print, as you know. Section 203, and I would like to have Mr. Coke, 
the Assistant Secretary, comment on that phase of it because we have 
been giving that a lot of study. 

Mr. Coxe. The matter that the Secretary has referred to requires 
that the Secretary determine controls or provide controls on diverted 
acres when he considers that there is an excess production of any one 
of these crops. We fully recognize the problem involved of trans- 
ferring the surplus situation from one crop to another unless there 
is some type of control on diverted acres. 

Of course, it is the plan then that under the agricultural conserva- 
tion program that payments would be made in part for the use of soil- 
conservation practices on these diverted acres, so that we get two effects 
there. 
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One is the improvement, the soil-conserving practices on diverted 
acres, and then a better means of keeping those acres out of production. 
Mr. Horven. Mr. Secretary, do you really feel that the corn sur 
plus is creating a serious problem 4 

Secretary Benson. Well, it certainly is not the major problem, Mr. 
Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. Then let me ask you right there: Why are you giving 
a sort of preferential treatment to corn? It is being affected more 
than any of the basics, as I understand it. 

Secretary Benson. No. Weare recommending some changes in the 
corn program which we think will tend to move more of it into con- 
sumption. There is such a close relationship between corn and live- 
stock—and no one knows that better than you do, coming from where 
you do. 

Mr. Hoeven. Isn’t it true, Mr. Secretary, that whenever you have 
a low price on corn you also have cheap hogs and cattle ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think not always. There is a relation- 
ship of course. 

Mr. Horven. As a rule? 

Secretary Benson. There is a relationship because when it is profit- 
able to feed corn there is a tendency to increase your livestock num- 
bers and when it is not profitable there is a tendenc y to cut down on 
your fe eding, of course. 

But most of the corn, as you know, moves directly into livestock, 
that is, it is consumed on the farm where grown. 

Mr. Horven. About 75 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. About 75 percent, that is right, and it does not 
go into the market as grain. Now if we had hogs in normal or aver- 
age supply at the present time, a much larger proportion of the _ 
would be fed today and no doubt the feeding would be increased i 
there had been, through the last year or so, a better eteathip 
between corn and hogs. 

It has become more profitable to turn corn to the Government than 
to feed it to livestock. 

Mr. Horven. With 75 percent of the corn being fed right on the 
farm, and then I understand you want to set aside about 10 percent in 
reserve, do you not? 

Secretary Benson. I think our proposal was to increase it from 
10 to 15 percent. 

Mr. Horven. That would leave about 10 percent as an actual sur- 
plus that you would have to contend with ? 

Secretary Benson. Presumably. 

Mr. Horven. Now why is corn not included in the stockpile pro- 
gram ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I would like Mr. Morse to comment on that. 
He was with the Commission when they studied that problem. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. For a very definite reason. We need to look 
at these corn carryovers in relation to the fact that corn in an average 
year is over a 3 billion bushel crop, so that when you look at the carry- 
over of corn against that, it is a different picture than when you look 
at the carryover of wheat for instance against the crop that runs some- 
thing over 1 billion instead of 3 billion. 
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Another factor is the very large numbers of dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
and hogs, which are down for the moment, and poultry, that are 
dependent on our feed crops. 

Then we look again at the weather picture which always keeps us 
concerned. We felt that with hogs apt to increase—and hogs nor- 
mally use about half of the corn crop—the corn ought to be available 
and could be handled without a set-aside. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is my impression that the surplus of corn has not 
been too serious. There has not been very much complaint about it. 
Corn does not present a real surplus problem. 

The carryover is not too large. We all know that one short crop 
or a good drought will wipe out the surplus overnight, perhaps at a 
time when we may really need surplus corn. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, I think that is right. Our estimates—and of 
course they are estimates—indicate that under the program which is 
being recommended, and taking into account our present carryover 
plus our anticipated production, corn prices ought to be at about 89 
percent of parity under the new program, even with what carryover 
we have. 

While we have a lot of bushels, relatively, it is not anywhere near 
as large in proportion to production as it is on some of the other 
commodities. 

Mr. Horven. One more question. What is being done by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to encourage the export of corn products? 
I raise that question because a week or so ago at another hearing I 
brought up the matter of sending cornmeal to the hungry people of 
Kurope. 

A witness who represented CARE gave no sound reason why that 
could not be done. I am just wondering whether the Department of 
Agriculture is doing anything to check into or look into the possibility 
of exporting some of our corn in the form of cornmeal and other 
byproducts. 

Secretary Benson. There is a little corn that has been moving under 
section 550 through FOA, as you know, but I do not know that we 
have concentrated our efforts particularly on it. 

Not very much moves in export, I think—relatively small quanti- 
ties—and it is not consumed as widely abroad, in Europe particularly, 
as it is here. 

I remember an experience I had over there right after the war. J] 
was distributing food products and in our shipment to Norway we had 
a little corn—whole corn—and we got a letter back thanking us for 
not forgetting the birds. The people were not used to eating corn. 
We had to provide recipes to show them how to prepare it. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am not talking about kernel corn, I am talking about 
cornmeal, and other byproducts of corn. When a man is hungry he 
will eat cornmeal in the form of cornbread or corn mush, rather than 
starve. 

Secretary Benson. He ought to eat whole corn too. 

Mr. Hoeven. If we have a surplus problem in corn we should ex- 
plore every possibility of getting rid of any surplus over and above 
the necessary reserves. 

Secretary Benson. I have the figure here now. This shows that 
about 3.6 percent of our production was exported during the 1952-53 
marketing year. 
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Mr. Horven. That could be increased, I am sure. 

Secretary BENSON. Yes, possibly. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. MeMillan. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Secretary, I believe the only questions I had 
marked down you have already answered. 

Secretary Benson. Thank vou, Senator. 

Mr. McMit1an. But I would like to ask a few questions of the Com- 
modity Credit representative you have here. 

Secretary Benson. All right, fine. 

Mr. McMitzan. I was wondering what is being done to dispose of 
these surpluses such as butter and corn at the present time ? 

Mr. Morse. I will be glad to answer that, sir. 

Mr. McMinian. Tam asking this question for the simple reason that 
a few years ago there was no Ameircan butter in any of the PX’s 
overseas. All the butter available in American PX’s came from Den- 
mark and other places and I understand that our Armed Forces are 
buying all their milk and butter from Denmark. I understand 
Great Britain is buying all their wheat from Denmark and Venezuela. 
That was soon after we let England have three or four hundred mil 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Morse. We have been trying to find outlets for these commodti- 
ties and in reference to countries like you have been naming we are 
faced with this situation which has not been resolved. That is, a lot 
of money has been expe nded to help these friendly nations get their 
economy going again, and they have made a fine recovery. Some of 
these people are exporting dairy products and other products that we 
would like to sell abroad. It becomes a very delicate question of 
whether we should in some instances undo the economic aid that has 
been extended to some of these countries by displacing or interfering 
with we they inthe me antime have de ‘veloped. It is for such 
reasons that the President in his message said that our exports should 
not seriously interfere with the markets of friendly nations. 

Mr. McMizan. Do you know of any reason why our Armed 
Forces should not use up some of our surp lus? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir: and we have been crowding them. We have 
taken substantial losses and sold butter to the armed services. Of 
course, the margarine people said immediately, “You are displacing 
our market” and we are getting criticism right along due to the fact 
that they say we have pushed this to the point where we are displacing 
even markets of competing products in the United States. 

Mr. McMuxan. Do you think we should cut off some of this foreign 
aid? 

Mr. Morse. We think there can be major development in barter 
and use of these products for economic aid—like the shipment of 
wheat to Pakistan. All that we hear was favorable to that and the 
same was true of the food that went to East Germany. 

If this broad discretionary power is given to the President as sug- 
gested, we think that it will very much facilitate our constructive use 
of these surpluses. 

Secretary Benson. May I supplement what Mr. Morse has said on 
dairy products? I have the record here of what we have done during 
the last year, that is, the year beginning April 1, 1953, and running 
through March 3, 1954. In the case of butter there has been 66.1 
million pounds distributed for school lunches and other eligible out- 
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‘ets under section 32; donations to welfare agencies under section 
416, 4214 million pounds. Sales to the United States Army at 15 
cents per pound, 18.1 million pounds. 

Commercial sales, general, 3.9. Salvage, fire and flood, 1 cent per 
pound, three-tenths of a million. 

In the case of cheese: School lunches and other direct distribution, 
21.8 million pounds. Donations to welfare under section 416, 18.9. 
Commercial sales, 7.4. Negotiated export under FOA, 0.46 million 
pounds. Nonfat dried solids has the largest quantities: 8.8 million 
through school lunch and other direct distribution. 9014 million, 
donation to welfare. Negotiated exports 106.9 million pounds and 
sales to the United States Army 3.9 million pounds. Commercial sales 
1.2 million pounds. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you say 15 cents a pound to the Army? 

Secretary Benson. To the Army, that is correct. 

Mr. McMinxian. I had one of the largest distilleries call me about 
a month ago and tell me that they were trying to buy a million bushels 
of corn from Commodity Credit for several months. I was wondering 
if you knew anything about that? 

Secretary Benson. That is news to me. We will check into it, 
though. We have got corn to sell. Was that for a foreign outlet or 
domestic sale? 

Mr. McMittan. Domestic. 

Mr. Morse. It may be under our limitation on pricing the basic 
crops—we have a pricing limitation on sales unless they are for com- 
modities going out of condition or in danger of going out of condition. 
It may be that we did not have a competitive price on CCC corn. 

The Cramman. Mr. Simpson ? 

Mr. Suupson. Mr. Secretary, my colleague, Mr. Hoeven, said that 
a hungry man would eat cornmeal. Cornmeal in the form of fried 
mush does not offend me. 

Secretary Benson. It doesn’t me, either. 

Mr. Simpson. Out in the area of Illinois where I come from a farmer 
who is now getting $26 for hogs and $3.20 for beans is not complain- 
ing. In fact, they are very happy about it. I will say that they 
are apprehensive, however, as far as the future is concerned. I fur- 
ther wish to state, Mr. Secretary, that I think you are as sincere a 
public official as has ever appeared before this committee during my 
term of serving on it. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sit 

Mr. Stmpson. I think you know Earl Smith, former president of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association ? 

Secretary Benson. I had the pleasure of working with Mr. Smith 
on several occasions while I represented one of the farm organizations 
here during the forties. 

Mr. Simpson. He told me that. He said he knew you back in the 
thirties. He testified before our agricultural committee when they 
held a hearing in Quincy, IL, the district that I represent. I would 
like to read to you what he said and I would appreciate a little com- 
ment. He said: 

In 1952 any man who looked at that law, and who had a deep conception of 
the importance of it—I will use corn as an example, as I know more about corn, 
and I am sure the same principle applies to other items—would know there 
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should have been a call for at least a 10-percent reduction in the production 
of corn. 


He is talking about 1952 

Therefore, I come back and say that if the Nation needs a certain protection, it 
is a Government obligation to bear a substantial portion of the cost of keeping 
that surplus from depressing further. To protect the consumer when prices rise 
to parity, like grain, cotton, wheat, or whatnot, should automatically be released 
to put a lid on farm prices at approximately parity and protect the consumer— 


you do the thing effectively, and it is my judgment you will do more than you 
would do in any other way toward stabilizing American agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. I do not see anything in his comments that i 
in conflict with what we are recommending here, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Stmpson. Except, Mr. Secretary, that he helped write the 
original farm legislation of original parity. This same statement of 
his which in effect means that in 1952 had the present law been 
properly administered in his opinion you would not end up October 
1 of this year with an 8£0 million bushel surplus of corn. 

Secretary Benson. I think there is a good deal of truth in that as 
I indicated this morning. It would seem to us from a study of the 
records that there was full justification and evidence to support the 
imposition of acreage controls on some of these commodities in 1952. 
It was not done, and of course it has contributed to our problem today 
without any question. It should have been done not only in 1952 but 
particularly in 1953 

Mr. Srupson. He has taken a position consistently that the present 
law has not been properly administered. If it had been we would 
not have had the surplus that we have today and he helped write, as 
you know, this original act. Here is the conclusion of his statement : 

That land should be put into some kind of soil-conserving crop, not a cash 

crop. I have no objection if it is pastured to a livestock man, because I know 
it takes 8 to 9 (I should say, 8 to 12) acres of grass, according to the area, to be 
the ed to an acre of corn. 
What he referred to there was when a crop acreage is laid out for 
cotton or wheat or any other crop that there should not be a competing 
crop p ylanted on that ground. Does the committee pr int or does your 
recommendation take care of that situation ? 

Sec re tary Benson. It gives us the authority, Mr. Simpson, to regu- 
late what goes on the acreages taken out of production on the basic 
commodities. 

Mr. Smurson. Does it give you authority to do it or does it make it 
mandatory ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is not fully mandatory. May I let 
Mr. Loos comment on that ? 

Mr. Loos. It comes about as close, Mr. Simpson, to being mandatory 
as it is practical to make it, and the intention was to not put any more 
discretion in the Secretary than was absolutely necessary. The pro- 
vision is section 203 on page 7 of the committee print. The Secretary 
has to make the determination of when the limitations are to be put 
into effect, but having made that determination then it says he shall 
do so and so to the 

Mr. Srmpson. The Department of Agriculture agrees with that 
principle? 

Mr. Loos. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. Simpson. Is that right, Mr. Secretary ? 
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Secretary Benson. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Simpson. Here is one other recommendation that Mr. Earl 
Smith gave to me, and he gave it to me in Miami about a month ago 
when I was on a junket down to Cuba. I stopped to talk to him on 
the way back. I talked to him in his hotel. I am in favor of junkets. 
He said: 

Make the law mandatory to do certain things when surpluses reach a certain 
point. 

He said to make the present law mandatory to do certain things when 
surpluses reach a certain point. That is in the law which he says has 
never been administered. I have asked the committee chairman that 
Mr. Smith testify before this committee sometime during this hearing. 

Secretary Benson. I believe that that is mandatory now, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Mr. Stimpson. He thinks it is, too, but he wants it spelled out. I 
would like to ask you one other question. If the proposed legislation 
here, the committee print, should not pass the House, or should a ver- 
sion of the committee print pass the House of Representatives or the 
Senate, if it is conflict with the administration’s views—I am not 
asking you to answer this—I am asking you to answer that should 
there be no program out of this committee or out of the Senate, offi- 
cially or otherwise, then the 1949 law would be in effect. 

Secretary Benson. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Simpvson. That brings me to this question. I introduced a bill 
not too long ago after conferring with the chairman of the committee 
to place soybeans as one of the basic commodities. What would be 
the Department’s view to soybeans / 

Secretary Benson. We would of course want to study it before 
giving an opinion on it, Mr. Simpson. We did have the Soybean 
Advisory Committee in and I understand that is one of the matters 
which they considered. Apparently there was considerable objection. 
I do not think there was unanimous objection at all. 

Mr. Srmpson. This very year, 1954, when a farmer in Illinois—if 
he wants to go into the corn program which is not mandatory, he is a 
grain farmer, the hog and cattle man I do not think would conform to 
that program in my area, but the grain farmer in order to get a loan, 
there is not a thing in the world to kee p him from putting that same 
ground in soybeans for $3.20 a bushel. Every farmer who wants to 
get the most he can out of his lands. will plant soybeans, and the result 
is that the production of grain will be down. 

Secretary Benson. That is one of the problems that you get into 
when you start controlling production of certain crops: What you are 
going to do with diverted acreage and it usually leads to other controls 
on other commodities. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Abernethy ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, I want to join 
some of the others in saying that you have presented your views in a 
very fine fashion and you have done so sincere ‘ly. I believe that you 
are a very sincere man. The unfortunate thing is that I differ with 
you and I think that is true of a great many members of this committee. 

Secretary Benson. That is a great American privilege, isn’t it? 

Mr. AsperNetuy. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. I hope we never lose it. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. I do, too. Now, as I understand your position 
you practically have what you want in the Aiken bill. You seem to 
favor the Aiken bill with certain amendments which are included in 
thiscommittee print. You were asked the question this morning if you 
would recommend a veto if the committee saw fit to recommend that a 
bill be reported out and the Congress should pass a resolution con- 
tinuing the present program. You indicated that you very probably 
would recommend a veto and I think you would, for one reason prin- 
cipally: You practically get what you want in the Aiken bill. That 
gives you an advantage in these hearings. 

Secretary Benson. In the Aiken bill? 

Mr. Apernetuy. In the Aiken Act, the act of 1949. 

Secretary Benson. You mean the 1949 act? 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. That gives you an advantage. In 
other words, you start during these hearings knowing that you will 
— next year a bill—that is, a law-—which is very much in keeping 

vith your views. I do not ask this facetiously, Iam very serious about 

: Would you agree to imt eaalls ate re al of that law, the act of 1949, 
~ simple resolution and let us start on even ground ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course I do not know what the President 
would do if there was a joint resolution passed by the Congress ex- 
tending the present program. He may sion it, I do not know. I can- 
not speak for him, and the recommendations which have come up here 
have been the result, as you know, of a year’s study. We have not made 
them because there are laws on the books that we think will be an im- 
provement over what we have. We have reviewed and studied this 
thing for a solid year. We have tried to bring to bear on the subject 
the very best talent we could get in ie ulture over the country. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I understand that and I hesitate to interrupt you. 
I would not dosoif IThada little more eas’ yut I think you will agree 
with the point that I make that your position, the position whit ‘h 
you now hold, gives you an advantage over those of us who have a view 
different from yours. 

Secretary Benson. Some people think the Secretary needs all the 
advantage he can get. 

Mr. Asernetiy. Sometime soon I think you are going to need it. 

Secretary Benson. I said that rather facetiously. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I realize that. But I think you will need it. 

Now. you recommend the stockpiling of certain commodities. Do 
you not have the authority to do that now? 

Secretary Benson. No; I think not, 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right, let us say you get the authority—I 
thought you had it—let us say you get the authority to stockpile com- 
modities and follow through on it. Coming from a cotton country 
let us say you stockpile cotton. Next year when you fix the quota, do 
you propose to take that stockpile into consideration in fixing the 
acreage allotment ? 

Secretary Benson. You mean under the legislation which we are 
recommending ? 

Mr. Aserneruy. Yes; under that which you recommend, do you 
propose to take into consideration the quantity of bales or bushels of 
whatever stockpile in fixing acreage allotme nts for the next year or do 
you propose to wink at it or treat it as though it did not exist ? 
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Secretary Benson. That is a legal question. I will ask Mr. Loos. 
My understanding is that we will not take it into consideration in 
fixing supports. 

Mr. AnernetHy. I do not mean fixing supports. I mean in fixing 
the acreage to be planted. 

Secretary Benson. We do take it into account for that. 

Mr. Loos. In fixing the acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
the supply in the set-aside or stockpile, as you referred to it, is taken 
into consideration just as though there was not any setting aside of 
stockpile. It is counted as part of the supply. 

Mr. Aserneruy. In other words, the stockpile will be taken into the 
calculations in fixing the quota for the next year ? 

Mr. Loos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I have had some inquiries about it. Some have 
expressed concern that you probably did not intend to. I do not know 
where they got the pre liminary information but I do have here a tele- 


gram from producers i inmyarea. They are fear ful that you were not 
going to take it into consideration. Then in the event that poe pro- 


gram did not work, it would result in the planting of too much acreage, 
instead of reducing the surplus you would probably double it for the 
following year. 

Secretary Benson. It was for that very reason that you mention 
that it was included. 

That is all right. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I am unhappy, Mr. Secretary, with the answer 
that you gave Mr. Hoeven, and I think he propounded up anti now, 
with all deference to everyone else, the most important question th: it 
has been asked here today, and it was: Does this bill solve the surplus 
problem? You did not give him a direct answer. 

Secretary Benson. I do not think, Mr. Abernethy, it is humanly 
possible to say definitely that it will solve or will not solve all the 
surplus problem. I think it will go a long way in that direction. 

Mr. Anernetuy. When? 

Secretary Benson. Very gradually. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let us find out how long. 

Secretary Benson. In the first place it will provide for the setaside 
which I mentioned. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That does not solve any problem. I dislike to in- 
anes you. I would not do so if , had more time. You take the tag 
off a bushel of wheat that is today’s surplus and substitute a stoc kpile 
tag, but the wheat is still there. It does not change its existence. I 
would like to get some idea as to when this program will solve our 
problems as you claim it will. If it does not solve them sometime soon 
I do not see where we will be making any progress with this legisla- 
tion. 

Secretary Benson. Of course you cannot by legislation dispose of 
commodities. We hope that we can do much more than has been done 
to move many of these commodities into consumption through foreign 
channels—into relief channels, famine relief, to meet adverse weather 
conditions. We think that over a period they can be fed into channels 
outside the normal channels of trade and we are going to emphasize 
this to the limit, of course. 

The principal reason for the setaside—the immediate reason—is 
so that we can get a program started that will operate effectively, and 
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so that we will have these frozen outside and not be counted in figuring 
the price-support level. 

Mr. Anernetiry. Let me move on, if you please, sir. You indicated 
on page 19 of your testimony that the pr ice-support program was bene- 
fitting the big farmer and not the little one. Further on in your testi- 
mony you criticized a rigid price-support program—a high-price- 
support program, I would say. Then later you recommended that, to 
use the common usage, it be flexible. W hom does that help ? 

Secretary Benson. I mentioned that relatively the large operator 
gets much more benefit from the support program than the small 
operator. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Of course a large manufacturer like General Mo- 
tors gets more benefit from its automobile output than does the Nash 
Automobile Co. They manufacture more cars. 

Secretary Benson That is the reason why this year we are launch- 
ing an intensive study on this problem of the small farmer. We do 
not think it has been met, nor can it be met under price supports alone 
whether it be rigid or flexible. 

Mr. Anernetiy. You inserted that argument in support of a flex- 
ible program which you are here recommending, and you have taken 
the } Saliion. as I interpret it, that it would be in the interests of the 
at producer—that is what I have read time and again coming out 
of the Department. 

Secretary Benson. No. I did not intend it to be in support of the 
flexible provision particularly but it is a part of the overall program 
which the President has recommended to the Congress. 

Mr. Anernetiry. It is fair to say, is it not, which is directly contrary 
to the interpretation put on this particular statement, that a flexible 
program will affect the large producer just as much as it will the 
small one, and vice versa, and so will the rigid program. Propor- 
tionately they are affected just alike. 

Mr. Morse. May I speak to that, sir? 

Mr. Anrernetuy. It occurs to me that that would just be a “Yes” or 
“No” answer. 

Mr. Morse. No. You cannot answer it that way. Many of these 
small farmers are not producing price-supported commodities of any 
quantitv. They are buyers of feed for their home flock of poultry, 
their milk cows, for the pigs they raise for meat. 

Mr. Anernetny. I hate to interrupt vou, Mr. Secretary, bnt let us 
get back to one who is producing it. Here is a small wheat farmer 
end here is a bie wheat farmer. When you flex them, they are flexed 
just alike; are they not? j 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir: but IT come back to my answer. The differ- 
ence between the two is that this little fellow is buying price-supnorted 
commodities, whereas the big wheat farmer may not have a cow or a 
chicken on his place. 

Mr. Arrernetny. That may be true but just let us get a direct 
answer: Is it not a fact that the market itself affects a big grower 
just as it does a small grower—the market itself? That being true 
a rigid support price would affect one just as it would another, and 
certainly a flexible support price would affect one just as it would 
another. I think that is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Morsr. As I have said, when you take into consideration the 
amount of production of the small farmers that they eat up with their 
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families—consume right on the farms—and their position in relation- 
ship to the price-support program, they will be helped in many 
instances 

Mr. Anernetuy. By the flexible supports? 

Mr. Morse. By the flexible supports; yes, sir. It is in the interests 
of the small farmer. 

Mr. Asernetuy. My time is up. However, I have one question. 
The theory of the price-support program is that it is going to get 
somebody out of business and leave somebody in business. Whom is it 
going to take out? 

Mr. Morse. It will in many instances shift production. In many 
instances—and I think this point needs to be made—these big pro- 
ducers and the commercial production in agriculture is on a business 
basis now. It is not a self-suflicing basis. We must think of the small 
farmers and the larger commercial operators, the 314% million against 
the 2 million. The larger operators will pull back off some of their 
less productive land. They will tend to shorten up production, and 
if you do not get production adjustment among big operators you 
do not get it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then it is not these so-called inefficient farmers 
that I have heard people refer to that you will get out of the farming 
business 4 

Mr. Morse. If they are among the larger commercial operators they 
will be more apt to be affected. You do not normally put these small 
farmers out of business, 

Mr. Asvernetuy. Then it is these big farmers that this program 
will cause to shrink back their production—this flexible program ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. You know what happens under congressional 
action. You tend to exempt the small operator from production con- 
trols, do you not? You allow him so much cotton, you allow him 15 
acres of wheat, and people are going to plant wheat this year who 
have not been growing wheat, because they are allowed 15 acres. 
Congress right along has tended to protect the smaller operators. The 
most adjustments come with the larger producers. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman, 1 went over 2 minutes. I am 
sorry. I apologize. 

The Cuairnman. We are not trying to do any Simon Legree act here 
today. but we have to stay pretty well within the limits that have 
been set. If no one goes over any more than 2 minutes I think we will 
be all right. 

Mr. Dague? 

Mr. Dacur. Mr. Secretary, I admittedly sit here with my agricul- 
tural peers and I would not presume upon your time or theirs to un- 
dertake to interrogate you at length on this bill or on your statement 
to the committee. I do say, however—and I say this very emphat- 
ically—that your bill will have no trouble with me, nor will your 
philosophy have any serious trouble in my congressional district. The 
majority of my constituents are, I think, wholeheartedly in support 
of you and your program and they have so told me, and I am here de- 
termined to support the program that you have presented here this 
morning. I want to compliment you on it. Also I want to compli- 
ment you on your evidence of a sincere effort in trying to solve this 
agricultural program properly. 
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Secretary Benson. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Dague. May I just 
ask one favor? I do not like this to be called my bill. Not that I am 
not proud of and in full sympathy with it, but it is not fair to refer 
to it as any one person’s bill. I think it is bipartisan in character even 
though the administration was promoting it, because the Commission 
was bipartisan, every much bipartisan, they did work as a team. I 
feel that very much of our agricultural legislation was bipartisan; in 
fact it has originated in hin concmuittne. So we look upon this as the 
very best effort on the part of many people and groups and organiza- 
tions outside. 

Mr. Dacuer. I will amend my remarks by limiting them to the 
printed statement you have left with this committee this morning. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

The CHamman. Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Aueerr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the chance to ask the 
Secretary a few questions. Contrary to my friend, Mr. Dague, I 
would be in a lot of trouble in my district if I accepted the principles 
of the bill under consideration. 

Secretary Benson. I can say, Mr. Albert, that I recently enjoyed a 
wonderful trip into your State. 

Mr. Auserr. Yes, sir; I realize that. 

Secretary Benson. And I met a lot of wonderful farmers. 

Mr. Atsert. I know that and we invite you to come down there any 

time, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Auserr. I would like to touch on a few problems which I think 
have already been discussed to some extent. First of all, you stated 
that this bill is the result of bipartisan considerations, and that it is 
the result of a study, as I understand it, made by a commission 
appo nted for that purpose. 

Secretary Benson. I might amplify that just a little. The Presi- 
dent, as you know, appointed by Executive order a bipartisan com- 
mission of 18 men. In addition to that we invited in a number of 
representatives of farm organizations, we contacted many of the col- 
leges, private rese: a agencies, and we invited a lot of commodity 
eroups. No consideration was given to the political affiliation. We 
tried to get the very best talent we could bring to bear on this overall 
question, and we have approached it with that spirit. True, the 
administration must make the recommendation, and the President 
took a part in it. and he has made his recommendation. 

Mr. Avserr. Was there not a survey that was made and brought 
down into report form that could be made available to the committee ? 

Secretary Benson. We had a number of technical studies made on 
various phases of the problem, and the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Hope, asked that they be made available to the committee for 
printing, and they have been sent to the committee. They were not 
made with the intention of publishing them. However, we could 
see no reascn why they should not be printed if the committee wished 
to print them. 

The Cuarrman. If I may interrupt you, those came up today, I 
believe. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is right. 

The CuamMan. They will be sent to the Printing Office at once. 
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Mr. Auserr. Before going into the provisions of the bill, I would 
like to state that this committee conducted hearings in all parts of the 
country last fall, as you know. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Aupnert. I know also that in my own State, all major farm 
organizations have furnished information to the effect that they were 
in favor of continuing the present law, with minor modifications— 
certainly not affecting the principle of flexible and rigid price sup- 
ports, as regards the law now in effect which will expire this year. 
Our committees found, I think, in most States that same reaction 
as we went across the country, particularly in the South and the 
Middle West and the great farm areas everywhere. So I am a little 
surprised that a commission studying this matter, made up of agri- 
cultural representatives from all segments of agriculture and all 
politic: al partie s and all sections of the country, would come in without 
taking cognizance of the fact that there is such widespread popular 
support, if I understand it properly, for the present law. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I would not attempt to speak for any 
of the farm organizations. They made their recommendations to us 
and I assume they will appear before the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
and present their own views, but I certainly can speak for the wide 
representation which we had who focused attention on this problem 
and who contributed toward the recommendations that have now been 
made. 

Mr. Auserr. Maybe we saw the wrong people when we went out 
and held these meetings. 

Secretary Benson. I am not prepared to say as to that. 

Mr. Avsertr. 1 will not pursue that point anyway, because we could 
talk all day about that, but on this question of freeing agriculture by 
getting rid of rigid supports and, as I understood you, gradually 
getting away from controls: How do you reconcile that with a pro- 
posal made both by you and the President, to keep the present program 
on tobacco, which is the one product that is neither food nor fiber, 
and which is the most monopolistic enterprise in all agriculture? 

If I went to the tobacco area and tried to get in the tobacco growing 
business and did not buy a farm with a quota at an exorbitant price, 
made exorbitant by the support program, I would be called into court 
and prosecuted from now on. How do you reconcile your recom- 
mendation with respect to tobacco and your recommendation with 
respect to cotton, when the cotton farmers have agreed to control 
their production ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think the question is not entirely one of flex- 
ible versus rigid price supports. It is a question of a workable pro- 
gram versus a program that is not workable. We have emphasized all 
the way through that you could not write one single measure that 
would apply to all crops. There are vast differences in individual 
commodities and crops. Soa number of these have been handled on 
an individual basis, as you know. 

Mr. Avzert. If it is right for me as a tobacco grower to tell my 
neighbor who has never grown it, that “You cannot grow any tobacco” 
it is also right for someone as a cotton grower to tell me “You can- 
not grow cotton and interfere with my production and my price.” 
It seems to me that a principle is a principle whether it applies to to- 
bacco or sugar or rice or peanuts or whatever it might apply to—l 
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know there are differences between these programs—but I cannot un- 
derstand why the Department of Agriculture would come up here and 
recommend a program which guarantees 90 percent of what Congress 
has defined to be a fair price to the producers of the only commodity 
that does not contribute to the health and welfare of the people of 
this country. What is your statement with respect to that ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it is because of the conditions that I out- 
lined this morning in the statement. I do not know that I have any- 
thing to add to that. We do have peculiar conditions with tobacco. 
It is limited as to area, as to number of farmers, and the fact that 
it is—— 

Mr. A.nert. Why should it be so limited, if other people can grow 
it? Weare not even allowed to grow it in Oklahoma. Do you think 
that is fair? Do you think that is the American way? What about 
rice / 

Secretary Benson. Rice is provided for under the act of 1949 and we 
are recommending that it be handled under that program the same 
as the other basic commodities. 

Mr. Avserr. I would like to have some reason why this 1 commodity 
or 2 commodities should be singled out and the growers of all other 
commodities should not have the same privilege. That does not seem 
to me to be fair. 

Mr. Morse. May I supplement that, sir? When you get into com- 
peting crops you can transfer uses—now tobacco you cannot substitute. 
You can fed wheat to good advantage, you can let other countries take 
your market in wheat if your price is to high, or if you go under rigid 
controls. The same applies to sugar. As you know, they are not 
interchangeable. 

Mr. Avsert. You can interchange sugar as easy as you can cotton, 
I think. although there are some substitutes for cotton. 

Mr. Morse. We were told that these were exceptional as to use, and 
sugar is an pens crop instead of an export crop. There are a lot 
of d ference 

Mr. ALmenr. T still contend if it is wrong in principle to do this 
on one crop, it is wrong in principle on another, and if one is more 
difficult to administer, it should not change the applicability of the 
principle. On just one other point—your surplus disposal program 
and we bag gr eed tieup program: I think that has a lot of merit 
personally, Mr. Secretary, but I cannot see where that should neces- 

sarily be related toa change in the form of price supports. You could 
do the same thing and still maintain the present law with relation to 
price supports. You could take out $214 billion worth of commodities 
and tie them ed right now and immediately start trying to dispose of 
them under the prograrn you have outlined, but I do not see the rela- 
tionship ee that and a change in the form of price supports. 

Secretary Benson. If you did that and you had no flexibility in your 
program it would mean you would have a little adjustment. You 
would have stockpile A and youwould freeze that and you would have 
stockpile B. We think under a flexible program the farmer would 
have a chance to balance his production and there would be a tendency 
for many of the acres now produced in surplus, to go into other uses. 

Mr. Arrert. Just one more question: Mr. Secretary, would you 
recommend the Andresen bill to permit the gradual reduction in price 
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support on butter? I understand you think you do not have legal 
authority to make gradual reductions now 4 

Secretary Benson. That is right, I do not. I do have the authority 
to make a gradual reduction if it can be shown that that type of pro- 
gram would bring forth adequate production and not exceed adequate 
production. In other words, I have to set the level at a point that will 
bring forth adequate supplies. I feel that the thing that we have 
done in the case of dairying will work to the advantage of the he airy 
farmer. It will tend to reduce the accumulation of stocks, it will 
tend to expand his markets, and after all that is the real aad. 
We still have the problem of disposing of the surpluses which I thing 
we can do. We are going to do all in our power to move them, but I 
think in the long run the thing we have recommended will work to the 
advantage of the dairy farmer. 

Mr. Arserr. You would not recommend legislation that would 
change your legal authority in any way to cut back all the way to 7 
percent ? 

Secretary Benson. Not under the present stock situation, I think. 

Mr. Averrr. Thank you, sir. I appreciate your frank statement. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Secretary, some of my questions were covered by 
the questions that have already been asked, particularly by my col- 
leagues, Mr. Hoeven and Mr. Simpson. 

I think you will agree, will you not, that corn asa basic commodity 
has not been among the more troublesome commodities 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is correct, Mr. meres 

M:. Harvey. And that moreover any attempt to limit production 
by means of marketing quotas would be diflicult if not impossible ? 

Secretary Benson. Very difficult, because as has been pointed out, 
only about 25 percent of it leaves the farm and it would be difficult to 
police, so we are recommending against it in this legislation. 

Mr. Harvey. I think we are all agreed that whereas cotton and 
wheat and tobacco are end use products, that for the most part corn 
is not an end use product. It is simply one step in the final program 
of livestock production. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. And that corn is primarily the backbone of our live- 
stock production. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. Feeder cattle are produced on rangeland and shipped 
to the Corn Belt where they are fattened. 

Also, I believe you made the statement that about half of the corn 
is marketed by way of hogs? 

Secretary Benson. About 40 percent by way of hogs. 

Mr. Harvey. And I think it is a commonly known fact that hogs 
have through the years had a direct relationship—the price of hogs— 
with the price of corn? 

Secretary Benson. There has been a corn-hog ratio that has become 
well known in the Corn Belt certainly. 

Mr. Harvey. So there is a direct relationship between the price of 
hogs and the price of corn? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Harvey. And under the assumption that your recommendations 
were to be placed in effect with regard to corn, what would be the 
support price on corn with regard to modernized parity? 

Secretary Benson. We have that figure here. I cannot give it to 
you offhand. The modernized parity according to our calculation here 
as of February this year would be $1.61 under the new parity. It is 
$1.80 under the old parity. 

Mr. Harvey. On that same basis, 90 percent of that would be what? 

Secretary Benson. I think we have that here. I think there is a 
difference of about 11 percent between the two parities, because in 
our illustrative calculation for 1955-56, we anticipated that the mini- 
mum support lend would be about $1.60, equivalent to about 89 percent 
of the old parity of about $1.80. 

Mr. Harvey. That does not quite answer my question, I am afraid, 

Secretary Benson. The modernized parity does not begin until Jan- 
uary 51, 1956. 

Mr. Harvey. I understand that but when the modernized parity 
formula has been invoked, what would 90 percent of parity be? 

Secretary Benson. It would be approximately $1.45 on the basis 
of current indexes. 

Mr. Harvey. About $1.45? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. That is a hurried calculation. The 
parity would be $1.61 and 90 percent of parity would be $1.45. 

Mr. Harvey. That would represent the top range of the support 
program, and what would be the price of corn at the bottom, or 75 
percent? 

Secretary Benson. I would have to calculate that. It would take 
a moment. About $1.31. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, what you are saying is that the price 
range will be approximately $1.30 to $1.45, that it is enough range to 
accomplish the goal of controlling production ? 

Secret: iry Benson. I think it should be. Of course, there is nothing 
to prevent it from going higher than the 90 percent, as you know. 

Mr. Harvey. I understand. 

Secretary Benson. If demand conditions were such the price could 
go: above the 90 percent. 

Mr. Harvey. Just as a matter of personal opinion in reference to 
this particular subject, it just appeals to me that a 15-percent differ- 
ential is not going to act as an effective governing device to govern 
the supply of corn. 

Secretary Benson. Dr. Paarlberg just informs me that they made 
a little error in the hurried calculation. It is $1.21 against $1.45, 
which would be a difference of 24 cents. 

Mr. Harvey. I did not have all the pencils that you had to figure 
with. I figured there would be a variation of $1.25 to $1.50. 

Secretary Benson. That is pretty close. 

Mr. Harvey. One or two or three cents are not of great importance 
probably. The question I am asking you is this: I am wondering— 
and I would say this in full cognizance of what I think your views 
are—don’t we thereby get, through the use of corn, the desirable flexi- 
bility in contrast with, we will say, some other commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think that is correct. 


Sen a IT 
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Mr. Harvey. I think we are all agreed that you do get great flexi- 
bility so far as corn is concerned, in the use of corn ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. For example, we had the greatest corn crop in our his- 
tory in 1948, and the hog crop that came on following that used up 
that supply of corn, so there was a very good illustration of the use 
of corn and how it is flexible in itself. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. I think in the recommendations 
which the President has sent up, the formula would provide for even 
a little greater and more sensitive flexibility, and also provides for a 
little greater carryover in figuring the formula. 

It increases that from 10 to 15 percent, I think, of domestic con 
sumption and exports. 

Mr. Harvey. | think it is also true that we have, in connection with 
corn, as well as other basic commodities, what could be regarded as an 
unnatural surplus at this time ¢ 

me retary Benson. That is ri 

Mr. Harvey. That is, the al 
last few years caused it, but the one factor throughout the years in 
the production of corn is that we have been losing acreage. Wi ave 
lost 10 million acres of corn production in the last 10 or 11 years. 


Oo 


oht. 
l-out production that was urged the 


Secretary Benson. You have taken it up in reased yield per acre 

Mr. TLAa VEY. But the bios t tactor yn) judement has been the 
weather. ‘The weather has been a bigger factor than any other facto 
inthe upply of corn. [ think that is pretty lL established 

In vie if that, it ismy judg that co i very trouble i 
commodity. I would otter what I think is a sage suggestion: that any 
COMIN city whi I) has been ful chioning as Wwe iase rh | S. Hl cl hs 


been as little trouble as corn has, that I do not know whether I would 
be too anxious to start tampering with it or not. That is all. 

The Cuamman. M 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairmai and Mr. secretary, L 1 llAt that you 
have had a number of questions propounded to vou. one question atte 
the other, and I] will only take a vers brief time. 

| night say th tl I ain not only iterested, Ih the basic commodit es 


but I am interested in dairy products. I think you told us that prob 
ably Mr. Morse had been down recently and ed with a numbe1 
of dairy people, and if it is agreeable I would not mind him taking 2 
minutes of my time now to tell us what he found out from the dairy 


people. 
rmecreta \ Bi NSON. I would be hap} \ to have him clo SO. lle yu { 


Cane bev < inst night from the dairy country. 





Mr. Morse. I slipped away for 1 day to address the annual meeting 
of the Miami Valley Milk Produce: \ lutions at Dayton, Ohio. 
They estimated 1,500 people were there, all they could get in the 


ballroom of the hotel, including farmers, their wives, and producers. 

IL «id not encounter major criticism of the action that had been 
taken. There were expressions that they thoug] 
80 percent but they were surprised when it went to 75. The manage 
preceded me on the program and he took as his subject : Dairy Farmers 
at the Crossroads. 


it we might gO to 
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He said, From here we will either go down the road to the left, which 
means continuation of Government in the dairy business and depend- 
ence on the Government in the dairy business, or we will go down 
the road to the right. He then proceeded to talk about the plans 
that were being worked on in the hopes that the dairy industry would 
handle its own surplus problems. 

He talked about proposals for self-taxation, and his discussion was 
along that line. 

The Cuarrman. Who was he? 

Mr. Morse. He was the manager of the association. They operate 
in 28 counties in Ohio and Indiana. It was the manager, Mr. Mapp, 
who preceded me and took this subject and discussed that approach. 

As I say, I did not encounter major criticism. I did encounter sur- 
prise that we went below 80 to 75, and they said that in the long run 
interests of the oy industry, we could not afford to continue to lose 
the market for butter. They faced up to the fact that in about 15 
years they had lost hs lf of the market for butter, down from over 16 
pounds to about 8 pounds, on a per capita basis; they lost about 1 pound 
of that butter market during 1952 alone, and they faced up to the fact 
that that is not in the long time best interests of the dairy industry. 

Mr. Anpirr. Were they satisfied with the action taken ? 

Mr. Morse. As I say, you can never get a completely happy situa- 
tion when you are making adjustments, but they said it was in the 
long-time interest of the dairy industry. Certainly, I had a wonder- 
ful reception. I have never spoken before an audience that was more 
appreciative and more responsive. 

Mr. Arrirr. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you said, on the first paragraph on page 10: 

For 1955, if the program recommended by the President is enacted into law, 
farm incomes would be slightly higher than would be the case if no legislative 
action were taken and the Agricultural Act of 1949 became effective. 

I realize you also said something about disposing of these surpluses. 
But isn’t that an admission that if we do away with the 90 percent in 
the basic law that is an admission that in all probability the farm 
prices will go down? 

Secretarv Benson. No, I think not. I think we are faced with this 
problem: With these accumulating surpluses overhanging the market, 
if nothing is done and they continue to accumulate you are going to 
have a depressing effect on the markets. 

Corn prices at mid-February were about 80 percent of parity and 
wheat at 83 percent and unless you get more of these acres into other 
crops, unless we get a better balance in our production, then the pro- 
gram in my judgment will tend to break down of its own weight, so 
there has got to be some ‘thing done with the surpluses. 

That is why we recommend this set-aside, as I mentioned, in order 
to give the new program a chance to get operating. 

Mr. Anpirr. In those basic commodities that are now under control, 
they do not have the surpluses that we are talking about that the other 
commodities do, that are not under control at this time. I have refer- 
ence to page 12 in which you said those crops not now under produc- 
tion control exhibit at least as good a supply and demand as those 
under control. 
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That is probably not exactly right because with a big surplus of 
corn and wheat and cotton they are not under control whereas tobacco 
is under control and peanuts, and we do not have the surplus that we 
have in those. 

Secretary Benson. By other crops I was referring to this ensuing 
year in which those commodities will be under control because the 
farmers have voted control now. 

Mr. Appirr. One other thing that worries me a good bit, Mr. Sec- 
retary: There seems to be the feeling on the part of the housewife— 
and where they got it from I do not know—that immediately you 
do away with the 90 percent of parity law that cost of foodstuffs, 
the breadbasket, is going to come down. 

Do you contemplate that that is true? 

Secretary Benson. I think there will be no appreciable change. 

Mr. Agprrr. Do you think a loaf of bread will be any cheaper to 
the housewife ? 

Secretary Benson. I think there will be practically no change in 
the loaf of bread or food prices generally. 

Mr. Annrrr. I have a little bit of fear that maybe you are sort of 
throwing out hope to the consumers rather than looking out for 
the farm interests. A clipping has been placed in my hand, quoting 
from General Eisenhower's speech at Kasson, Minn. I do not verify 
that it is correct, but it says: 

Here and now, without any “ifs” or “buts” I say to you that I stand behind— 
and the Republican Party stands behind—the * * * amendment to the basie 
Farm Act * * * to continue through 1954 the price supports on basic com- 
modities at 90 percent of parity. 

I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled to a fair, full share of the 
national income. * * * 

* * * a fair share is not merely 90 percent of parity—but full parity. 

It seems to me, if that was good in the campaign year of 1952, 
and in 1953, and 1954, why woulc | that not be good in 1955 and 19564 

Secretary Benson. I think the pledge of the President has been 
embodied in his program. Certainly we have been carrying out the 
pledge in 1954 and certainly the pledge he has made now provides 
for full protection to the farmer. 

We think he eventually is going to have to get his full parity in 
the market place. No government can, over a period of years, fix 
prices and guarantee them regardless. 

So I think that the President, as he has always done, is carrying 
out the pledges which he has made. 

Mr. Assirr. Don’t you think that once we have put quotas on the 
corn, and the wheat, and the cotton, that the surplus is going to be 
brought in line, like tobacco and peanuts? 

Secretary Benson. That is our hope, but you shift the responsi- 
bility to other commodities, then you will have those in surplus. 
Where are we going to end? It tends to multiply our problems. 

Mr. Assit. I thought the purpose of the flexible support program 
was to bring down the production. Isn’t that going to shift it just 
the same as the other? 

Secretary Benson. We think that there will be a tendency under the 
flexible program to get more of those acres into soil-building crops 
that will not contribute to heavy surpluses whereas under the present 
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program there will be a tendency to go into other crops that are 
protected. 

Mr. Anrzrrr. If you protect them like tobacco and peanuts there will 
be no way to go into them. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
through, 

Mr. Lovrr. I want to join my colleagues in commending you on 
vi r te rthright tatementl and you! sincerity. 
ry Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Lovrr. I come from a State that is strictly agricultural, as you 


know. Last summer, I visited every one of my counties—44 in num- 

ber—and in each county I held lengthy question and answer periods 

with our peo} le. \t each one of those meetings there were in attend- 

{ way from 50 to 300 and not at one time did anyone ever 

quest youl honesty or sincer ty, but I must confe ss, Mr. secretary, 

that they differed violently with you on your basic philosophy insofar 
| ft port ! erned. 

| vast majority of our farmers in South Dakota are in favor of 
0 ! 1 Dy} rts. Most of the que stions that I had intended t 

' ly been a ered but there is anothei pha e that I 
( | { \ ( ind that is with reference to public 
! , parti larh betwee the producer and the consumer. 

IK. , many veal I have been concerned with that. I do not 

{ Department of Agriculture has carried on the public 
relations that they should have during the past number of years. 

It seems to me that the farmer has been at whipping boy, 
{ | blamed for the high cost of living, taxes, surpluses, 
Ln ther that we have. 

Li: mi) we asked Dr. Walter Wilcox, of the Library of Con- 

oure out per hour factory labor would purchase today 
v of food : 

I just want to quote one short provision and ask you to comment 
Her t | Wilcox id 

I e high level of production of United States farmers, 
workers can I buy substa lly mon id With an hour’s labor than at any 
eal per lin h 0 TI s a point often overlooked by non-farm people 

Th 

An le f factory labor would buy the following quantities of specific foods 

Phe chart shows that last year the consumer could buy 69 percent 
more bread per factory hour of labor than he could in 1929, 67 percent 
more steak, 1 0 per nt more butter. and so on. 

i) \ thre fieures, Mr. Secretary, or haven't you 

Secretary BENSON. Yes. I have studied it. I imagine they are sub 
stant lly correct, I have no reason o question them. 

We have figures in the Department. I have used them several 
tim n press conferences and also in speeches, and certainly I recog 
nize, as do ali of us, I am Sure, the great contribution which agricul- 
ture has made to our entire economy. I have said many times: where 


would we get the manpower to do all the things that are done outside 
of agriculture if it took, as it used to take, practically all of our people 
to produce enough food 4 
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The average farmer a few decades ago produce only enough for him 
self and four other families. Now he is producing enough for him 
self and 14 or 16 other families. 
The fact that he has increased his efficic ney of producti mn lam sure 
has made a real contribution to the overall economy. 
Mr. Lovre. Mr. Secretary, that is true, but what I was tying to brit 


] ? . + ] i 
Out: thal pel factory hour of labo today, the consumer can buy more 


food today than at any othe period 1n history. 
Secretary Benson. I think that is true and I am proud of it. 
Mr. Lovrr. And as a result of the efficiency of our farmers 





mecretary Bi NSON. The iowerlhyg of food costs to consume! not 
ul maim 0 lective. Qur ob} ctive 18 to get thre best poss bie \ I 
able far program. L re o) { hat vou do me troma st e | | 

larg ly iericultu il | ! \ been | l ana tl ( ( 
of meeting some of your fan But I am little | ( 
as to what the re mn probably on the part of your live c 
produdeers up there with whom I met earlier when I derstand l 
O« percent of Oul i} iit bar) LMCOTIN iol live LOCK iL \ 
toc] produ { 

We have had quite a lot of e pl nt, « - ro oc] 
people with ref to rigid pp ( the @ 5 pa 
ticularly con 

Mi Lov I j ere is noun que tion I o bru uly \I sé 
re l iu { with reference to su ( We he ra ( 
much about subsidies for farme 

isnt] tru t! t co ( Dleé sub a } » Hee } ] ) 
ble to other segments of our on 

S retary BEN N () coul { i { i hint ru 1 
hot nece il \ }ust ication why t should be exten to eve 


prot Lone lh V al eC @X] l Ol ul 

Secretary Benson. I have been concerned about the trend to mort 
and more Government handouts and subsidies, but | have Llway feit 
that many other seen its oT our economy are subsi Zed fully as mu 
and po sibly more than tl farmer. Ofttimes that has been ove1 


] 
looked. 


Mr. Lover. Yes, that is true. I wonder, for better public relati 


which we want between the producer and t consumer, 1f you could 
not provide for the record, a list of the subsidi paid to othe egments 
of our economy, so that it Mh be SHOWN Lhe reco! 


17 7 ' : 
rmecretary BENSON. We vw ll be olad t »aoO What we cal 


(The following was presented for the record :) 


The Department of Agriculture does not have ace to information concerning 
subsidies paid to segments ol the economy other than a e, except tnsotal 
as is shown in the summary statement on page 1121 and pages 1125-1127 of the 
lLudget of the United States for the fiscal year 10 


Secretary Benson. I think it is not only aq iestion of. Do we get 
as much as someone else? but: Is what we are vetting really good 
us? Is it the best thing for agriculture / 


S400 4 pt. 18 6 
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Mr. Lovre. My thought is this: that we shall lay the whole pic- 
ture out before the American people and not only one phase of it. 

Secretary Benson. I agree with you. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Lovre, the Republican whip—I do not know 
whether the Democratic whip has or not—has sent word out that the 
members are wanted on the floor and that we are likely to have a vote 
on the tax bill very shortly. 

I do not like to interrupt your questioning but whatever time you 
have left over you may use tomorrow. The committee will adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m. Thursday, March 11, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen. Hill, Hoeven, Dague, 
Harvey, Lovre, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Harrison, Wamp- 
ler, Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Polk, 
Wheeler, Thompson, Jones, and Herlong. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. At the time 
the committee concluded its session on yesterday Mr. Lovre was inter- 
rogating the Secretary, and we will resume at this time where we 
left off. The Chair recognizes Mr. Lovre and he may resume his 
questioning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA T. BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, AND KARL LOOS, SOLICITOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Secretary, yesterday at the close of the hearing 
we touched briefly on public relations between the producer and the 
consumer and how to better tell the story of the farmer to the 
American people. I believe that you stated that you would supply 
for the record a list of Federal expenditures in the form of subsidies 
to other segments of our economy in addition to the subsidies that 
have been paid to the farmers. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think we can do that, Mr. Lovre. I 
believe we worked up such a list at the request of the Joint Economic 
Committee. If we have not done it, we will do it to the best of our 
ability and make it a part of the record, if that is your wish. 

Mr. Lovre. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Would you go back to 
1941 if possible, and then list the subsidies for each segment of our 
economy for each year up to the present time ? 

Secretary Benson. Insofar as we are able we will certainly do it. 
We will have to get the help from some other departments, no doubt, 
but we will try our best. 

Mr. Lovre. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have in- 
serted in the record at this point the chart that was prepared by 
Dr. Wilcox, of the Library of Congress, showing that as of June 
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1953, per factory hour of labor, you could buy more food than at 
any other period in the history of our country. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, that statement will be made 


part of t record at this point 


(The data referred to is as follows:) 
vop Prices Now Low REtLAt E TO WAGES 
Largely as a re it of the high level of production of United States farmers, 
worl can now buy substant more food with an hour’s labor than in any 
ea ‘ in history Chis is a point often overlooked by nonfarm people 
f factor abor would iy the following quantities of specitic foods 
il June 1953 


Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Secretary, there is just one other phase that I want 
t< ) ay ) s relat tt pl { =que ze that 
{ f t« mat msel ve . I belies » you have recognized 
( eral ¢ mis publicly that our farmers are in a price-cost 
q 

Bins Phat ( fen 

Mr. Lover. In South ko LS tha e of corn was $1 per 
| | i e | I l . YY pel | I j ) per 
ct \ ] I halt l . GO 
\ ! I moa Medan ull ictor 1m South 
1) ( Lod tractor, with p ips a few little 

{ oO ily 2U% time nuch 
| 1 { | 1 it toe roug W) pu h | 
oO yvati O poda es roug 1.900 t 000 bushel 
ol ! ‘ t ame tractor 

N Mi “sf if p | ] 0 We ise | - I eC-CO 

rmers te d the by lowering the 
; pric rn. And incidentally, all of the things that the 
1 ( g proy tely 





t t 

of) hat w ve em more pre We are trying to ¢ L better 
D1 em \ ( t rh tl rio idiustment 
pel Ls ieeze that ye l { ed, which indicates that the pres 
ent program 1 ! dequate. It 3 not wor! Ing as it should, as we 
he po 1 it 1 ld. I Was | ret Vm ch veared fora Vi artime period. We 
are now adjusting for a peacetime period and we think that requires 
some adjustment in the program itself. 

\s a matter of fact, while you quoted the 90-percent parity on corn 
corn is actually down to about 79 percent of parity as you know. Of 


course, in the case of wheat it is down to about 8&3 percent of parity, 
which indicates of course that the program is not effective. 
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Mr. Lovre. I agree, Mr. Secretary, but how will the program that 
you advocate, by lowering the support price ease the price-cost squeeze 
that the farmers tod: ay find themselves in? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, most of your corn as you know goes 
into livestock. In your own State your biggest income is from live- 
stock. I think about 67 percent of the total farm income in South 
Dakota is from livestock so the price of livestock is much more im- 
portant in your State than the price of corn. 

Mr. Lovre. I agree with that but is it not true that the price of live- 
stock to a large degree follows the price of feed grains—corn ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Of course, if corn prices are allowed to adjust, 
surpluses of course will not pile up and depress the prices. In other 
words, they will move in to livestock as feed as _ have normally 
done through the years. I think it is rather false to assume that lower 
corn prices mean lower income necessarily for the farmer, especially 
when 75 percent of the corn goes into livestock. 

The price of livestock is more important to him than the price of 
corn. Then, of course, there is another point: On a net-income basis 
farmers have improved their position relatively over a long period 
because of their increased efficiency. I realize that farmers’ costs have 
not come down, they usually lag, as you know. Farm prices respond 
more readily when we have a period of inflation, going upward, and 
they respond more readily coming downward as other raw materi- 
als do. 

Mr. Lovre. You feel then that this price-cost squeeze can be eased by 
lowering the support price? 

Secretary Benson. I think by getting some flexibility into the pro- 
gram that it will result in a greater income in the long run to the 
farmers themselves. Otherwise, we would not be recommending it. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Secretary, it is difficult for me to follow your reason- 
ing because from your own report for 1953, the reverse is shown. 
From your own report for 1953, if I read it correctly, farm income last 
year was down, while at the same time the total volume of marketing 
of crops and livestock was up? 

Secretary Benson. Of course under the program which the Presi- 
dent has recommended, I think it is false to assume that prices are 
going to be lower. I think with this set-aside program to remove 
these overhanging surpluses, it is entirely possible that corn prices may 
actually be higher than they are now, and that may be true for some 
of the other basics. Certainly unless something is done to get these 
burdensome surpluses out of the w ay or set aside, we are going to be 
faced with even lower prices than at present. So the present pro- 
gram is aimed at the stabilization and strengthening of prices and 
not at the lowering of prices. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Secretary, I see that my time is up and I certainly 
do not want to infringe upon the other members of this committee, 
but I want to make one observation: I am not an economist—— 

Secretary Benson. I do not suppose I can qualify as one, either. 

Mr. Lovre (continuing). But it seems to me that if we are going 
to recommend lower supports, that we should be consistent and also 
recommend and talk about lowering wages, lowering the cost of trans- 
portation, lowering the cost of the price of steel, and lowering the 
price of everything else that goes into the cost of an item that a farmer 
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must buy. In other words, my point is this—and I am not any econ- 
omist—that we cannot expect the farmers of this country to sell in an 
open or free market and buy in a protected market, because if we 
tolerate anything like that, in my book it means eventually bank- 
ruptcy of the agricultural industry. 

Secretary Benson. Of course we have the same interest as you have 
as far as the farmer is concerned. We feel that the answer is not to 
pile up this corn in Government warehouses. The answer is to get it 
into consumption—get it into livestock and get the livestoc +k into 
consumption. 

Mr. Lovrr. I agree with you wholeheartedly on that but as Con- 
goressman Ralph Harvey brought out vesterday, I fail to see where 
you are going to cure this surplus problem that we have by lowering 
of supports 25 cents a bushel. I don’t think that a 25-cent spread in 
supports will cure the problem we face. 

Secretary Benson. We are not proposing the lowering of supports. 
We feel that the program that we are recommending will get the 
farmer higher prices through the years. Otherwise we would not 
recommend it. 

The Cnarrmman. Mr. Polk? 

Mr. Povx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, yesterday in 
answer to a question of Congressman Abbitt, Under Secretary Morse 
reported concerning a trip to the meeting of the Miami V alley Milk 
Producers Association at Dayton, Ohio. As I understood Mr. Morse’s 
testimony, he came away from the meeting feeling that the dairy pro- 
ducers of Ohio were in favor of the action of the Department in reduc- 
ing the supports on milk to 75 percent of parity. For the record, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a letter under the letterhead of 
the Ohio Milk Producers Sudesaibaes Inc., which is an organization 
of cooperative dairy associations—and may I say that the gentleman 
Mr. Mapp, of Dayton, Ohio, whose name was mentioned yesterday by 
Mr. Morse is a member of the executive committee of this organiza- 
tion. This letter is dated March 2, 1954, addressed to me and reads 
as follows: 

The Ohio Milk Producers Federation vigorously protests the recent action of 
Secretary Benson in reducing the support price of dairy products from 90 to 75 
percent of parity. This action will place the farmer milk producer of Ohio in 
dire financial circumstances. As an alternative measure we understand that 
Representative Andresen of Minnesota has introduced House bill 7895 which in 
effect will limit the reduction of dairy support prices to 5 percent in any 1 year. 
The Ohio Milk Producers Federation representing approximately 22,000 farmer 
milk producers requests and urges your support of House bill 7895. 

incerely 
HERBERT C. JOHNSON, Jr., 
Erecutive Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to read that letter, because I feel that the 
Department may have the wrong impression concerning the feeling 
of the dairy producers in Ohio with reference to this drastic cut in 
milk prices. I feel that if Mr. Morse has the impression that mem- 
bers of the association that he has addressed are not opposing this 
particular action of the Department, I fear that you have got the 
wrong impression. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Morse. I would like to very much. If I left the impression with 
the committee that I was speaking for the Miami Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, I would certainly want to correct that. I merely 
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wanted to report to this committee that I did not gain the impression 
from the farmers that I visited with that they felt that an unsound 
decision had been made. I also wanted to report that I had never 
received a more cordial reception, that I had never had a more respon- 
sive audience than this audience of 1,500 milk producers and their 
wives. 

I also wanted to report the constructive approach which I felt that 
Mr. Mapp took in addressing this organization, as I set forth yester- 
day. If 1 did not say it yesterday, I want to say now that this coincides 
with the re ports which we are receiving from other dair y farmers that 
of course a price adjustment is never easy to take, but they do want 
to save their markets. They realize they have got to be compe titive 
on such products as butter and cheese and other commodities—butter 
particularly, where they have been losing their markets rapidly—and 
that they cannot continue with the situation that they have had. 

Mr. Potx. You would not have us believe that you think that the 
farmer producers are happy about the Department’s action, would 
you! 

Mr. Morse. How is that ? 

Mr. Poix. I say you would not have us gather from your statement 
that you believe that the farmer milk producers—the men who produce 
the milk out on the farm—are hi cae and agreeable to the Depart- 
ment’s action. 

Mr. Morse. I would have the committee believe that we are getting 
reports from farmers, and those who are working with farmers, that 
the action taken by the Secretary was sound and constructive and in 

the long-time interests of the dairy farmers. Further, may I add: 
Let us not overlook the fact that there are wide areas where milk 
produced through the South and through deficit areas, where they 
often have to import milk. Let us look at the dairy industry as a 
whole. The price adjustme nt is net going to be an across-the-board 
15 percent, by any means, in the dairy industry. As you know, there 
is a large part of the milk that is marketed under milk orders, and 
outside of the areas where milk orders are effective there are wide areas 
where people produce and consume milk on a fluid and a whole-milk 
basis. In these areas the effect of this adjustment, in supporting but- 
ter and cheese and nonfat dried milk, will be far less than the price- 
support adjustment that has been made. Very clearly, dairymen 
have to decide whether they want to continue to have a butter market. 
They have lost half of it, as I reported yesterday. At the going rate 
they could be out of the butter business in 8 years. 

Is that constructive for the dairy industry of the United States? 
That is the question that farmers are thinking through and the 
further the hf consider this matter the more f: irmers are gol ig to face 
up to the fact that a constructive decision has been made in the long- 
time interests of the dairy industry of this country. 

Mr. Pork. Is it not true that the dairy farmers are objecting not to 
a small reduction of, say, 5 percent, as provided in Congressman 
Andresen’s bill ? 

Therefore Congressman Andresen’s bill—and I would like to men- 
tion this last sentence again— 
that the Ohio Milk Producers Federation, representing aproximately 22.000 
farmer milk producers, requests and urges your support of House bill 7895. 
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I think the producers na Pier vou have said but they do not 
think you should go as far as reducing their prices down to 75 percent 
of parity. They would not pbieel to 85 percent of parity if I under- 
stand their attitude on this question. 

Mr. Mc RSE. Mr. Congres man, be fore the Secretary made the de- 
cision to continue the support at 90 prevent, last year, as you know, he 


had very wide counsel and advice, and he consulted members of Con- 
egress along with others. He was maa to retain the 90 pe reent support 
and give the industry a year in which to solve their own problem. 

| that year margarine mac further gains and more of the re- 
maining butter market was hat to the dairy indus try. 

Would it be constructive to move si pports down 5 pe reent and lose 


some more of the butter market ? 
7 


The industry moved out to try to handle this situation with a 90 
percent si pport and we all know the result. 

Again I report that farmers are saying: “Sure, it is painful, we do 
not like to. but at the same time we need this market for dairy 
products. We should not lose the rest of the butter market we have 
remaining. 

Mr. Potx. How much do you estimate that your action will reduce 
the pri e of butter to the consumer ? . 

Mr. Mi RSE, The ficure I believe is about scents. 

Mr. Poux. And about how much will that amount to, on a handled 
basis, per person, inthe United States? 

Mr. Morsr. I do not cet quite clear — 

Pork. If I understand the figures, the consumption of butter 
in the United States is about & pounds, so if you reduce the price of 
butter 8 cents a pound, it would be about 64 cents per person per year. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir 

Mr. Poix. In other words, about the value of a movie ticket. Do 
you think that is significant? Do you think that will increase the 
consumption of butter ? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, how are you going to retain the butter 
market for the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Pork. I think there are many things that could be done. 

Mr. Morse. The piduntey has worked at it for a year. 

Mr. Pork. We had some discussion on this question several months 
ago, in the dairy subcommittee, and we had a number of suggestions. 

One of them was that we should endeavor to get the Army to use 
more milk. I was surprised to learn the other day that the Army has 
a regulation that a soldier can have only a half pint of milk per 
lay. I do not know shaker that is true or not, but it seems to me 
that the Secretary of Agriculture should sit down with the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Charles Wilson, and see if we cannot get some regula- 
tions in the Army whereby our soldiers, our sailors, and our marines, 
and all the branches of the military service drink a little more milk. 

I think they would like to drink it and I think it would be good for 
them. instead of having a regulation, if it is true—and I have been told 
it is—that in the National Defense Establishment, that they only 
permit a half pint of milk per day. 

In other words, if the ah lier has milk on his cereal in the mor ning 
at breakfast, he cannot have milk at any other time during the day. 
That, it seems to me, is one of the things that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could do to remedy the milk situation. 
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I am receiving a lot of letters suggesting that the Secretary take 
some action to increase the butterfat content in our milk that is sold as 
grade A milk. 

In other words, natural milk, especially from Jerseys and Guern- 
seys, that we have out in central and southern Ohio, the butterfat 
content is 5 or 6 or 7 percent. It has gone down as we know to much 
lower than that. If we would increase the butterfat content of milk— 
I know this question has been raised in some of the other hearings— 
I just wonder what your comment would be on some such situation 
as that: Increasing the butterfat content up to 3.9 or 4 percent, 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, we welcome all suggestions. I can 
assure you that the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, and our marketing services, that nothing has 
received more attention and constant study and effort to move products 
than to move these dairy products. 

They are perishable and costing storage in warehouses. We are 
not getting them moved in sufficient quantity, and it is a real problem. 
We have worked at it hard, and as came out in the evidence heard 
yesterday, butter has been sold to the armed services at 15 cents a 
yound to give them a competitive price so as to move some of the butter 
and keep it from spoiling. 

Mr. Pork. Have you urged them to buy more of it? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pork. I do not know why you sell it for 15 cents but—— 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; and they have used more of it. 

Mr. Poitx. Have you urged them to use more whole milk, more 
fluid milk ¢ 

Mr. Morse. We have been in constant touch with the armed services, 
and they know the problem we have, and they are sympathetic and 
would like to help out. 

Mr. Pork. Is it true that they only permit one-half pint of milk 
per day per soldier ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I do not know about that, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Harrison / 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am going to take up where Mr. Grant left off yes- 
terday in saying that he did not identify himself with the tobacco 
people or with the dairy people or with the cotton people, but I want 
to identify myself with the corn and hog people along this side of the 
table, and too I want to identify myself as a farmer, one who knows 
the thinking of the farmer. 

Having spent a great deal of my life on the farm, I think that I 
know the thinking of the farmer today. 

I know how he thinks from day to day. I know how he thinks 
when he is riding the tractor from one end of the field to the other. 
I think that I know how he feels when he is hauling in hay. What- 
ever his duties are, I think I know something about his thinking. 

I would like in some way to develop the point that all of the 
farmers’ problems are not caused by the price. There is another 
factor and probably several factors that enter into this problem that 
we find ourselves in today other than price. And I might add, too, 
to what Mr. Polk has just said, that along with developing the milk 
production and the consumption of milk, that we might add some 
wheaties to the milk. | 
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I think it would make it a little more palatable, or we might add 
many other things to those things that would make them more pal- 
atable. But I want to ask some questions that I hope will develop 
this thesis of the problem other than price, and the position that we 
find ourselves in today, I think—and I will ask you the question—if 
it is not one of adjustment from wartime to peacetime? 

Secretary Benson. I think, Congressman Harrison, you have em- 
phasized a very important point. We have had a rather extended 
period of wartime inflation and postwar inflation due to our heavy 
foreign-aid program and so on. 

Of course, as a matter of fact, for the period from 1942 through 
1951 American agriculture had relatively high prices and during that 
period of 10 years the farmers received an average of between 100 and 
115 percent of parity for their products at the market place. 

That was not due to Government supports: It was because of supply- 
and-demand conditions. It was due to the unusual demand for farm 
commodities during an inflationary war period. In other words, the 
farm income would have been substantially the same during that 
period whether we had had supports at 60 percent or even 100 percent. 

This adjustment is a postwar adjustment period that we are going 
through now. The ee giveaway program has eased off. Pro- 
duction has come back in foreign countries. Our exports have ad- 
justed downward. 

As a result we are faced with an adjustment, and it is from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. Of course, we want to do everything 
we can to ease that adjustment, but nevertheless it is an adjustment 
we must face, and certainly we don’t want another war entered into 
to give us more inflation. 

We believe that it is possible, in the program which the President 
has recommended, to have a relatively prosperous agriculture, stable 
agriculture, and peace at the same time. 

Mr. Harrison. Because some of those factors have been destroyed, 
we find ourselves faced with this problem, and it seems to be the prob- 
lem which creates the most of the oratory here, and the reason for 
the problem is that of surplus, is that correct, that our problem is one 
of surplus? 

Secretary Benson. That is a major problem. It is fortunate that 
we are not faced with shortages; it would be much more serious, but 
it is a serious problem, the surpluses that overhang the market. 

As I mentioned yesterday, I think the Government is partly to 
blame because we called for all-out production and our farmers re- 
sponded magnificently. 

One of the reasons why the high rigid supports were extended for 
a period was in order to cushion the adjustment. I think it was 
intended for about 2 years. At the end of this year it will be about 
3 years. But the management of these surpluses is a very important 
phase of the farm problem at the present time. That is why the 
President has recognized it and has provided, by this set-aside, I think 
a practical way to meet it and permit a new program to start operating 
effectively without any serious adjustment in price levels. 

Mr. Harrison. The great reason for the surpluses that we have 
today, and as has been suggested here in the case of milk and wheat 
and every other commodity, is because of the lack of a market. 
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Would it not be fair to assume that our lack of a market, in gen- 
eral, of the most of our commodities, has been due to the loss of a 
foreign market ? 

Secretary Benson. That is true of our export commodities to quite 
an extent. However, in the case of dairy products that is not true to 
any great extent. 

We have, of course, through the years exported some powdered milk 
and cheese but I think in the case of our dairy products it is a com- 
petitive situation and probably a lack of an effective promotion pro- 
gram for greater consumption. 

I think we can do much more than we have done. When I say “we” 
I mean the industry and the Department of Agriculture. I think 
we are geared to the point now where we can do a more effective job 
of promotion and it certainly would be in the interest of the health 
of the country to have greater consumption of whole milk and other 
dairy products, and protective livestock products. 

I think we are about ready to announce a nationwide program in 
that direction as well as a program for disposal of some of the dairy 
surpluses that now overhang the market. 

We must move them into consumption; we cannot keep them indefi- 
nitely, and particularly we cannot held them while the farmer loses 
his markets. 

Mr. Harrison. Can you reconcile these figures that our foreign 
market has consumed the production of about 50 million of our acres 
in ae years? It seems to me that I have read those figures some 
plac 

Pccnibaey Benson. I would have to check that. I could not say 
offhand. 

Mr. Morse. It has been a very large amount. 

Secretary Benson. It has been a very large amount; certainly dur- 
ing this wartime period and the postwar foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Harrison. And it is thought that we will lose in the neigh- 
korhood of 25 million acres through the allotted acreage program 
that is coming up? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. For the 3 commodities, wheat, cotton, and 
corn, we anticipate that there will be about 25 million acres taken out 
of Beg vase 

Mr. Harrison. I see that my time is passing rapidly. Can you 
reconcile these figures: that we have lost our foreign market in the 
last year of our cotton—about 45 percent of our foreign market to 
cotton? 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check the ficure to be accurate. 
Our domestic requirements have been about 9 million to 914 million 
bales and we have had about 514 million bales exported as recently 
as 1951. Exports this season, however, will probably be only around 

314 million. 

Mr. Harrison. Our exports then on cotton are down about 50 
percent ? 

Secretary Benson. Maybe this would be helpful: From our recent 
issue of foreign agricultural trade, on cotton— 
sharply reduced raw cotton exports in 1952 and 1953 amounted to about 3.1 
million bales, about 56 percent of the total of the previous year and 35 percent 
helow the average for 1947-48 through 1951. 

For the first time since World War II United States cottongrowers fe!t the 
full effects of the competition abroad. 
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You see it was 1950 that we had cut back acreage of cotton con- 
siderably in this country. In that one season our planted acreage, 
you may recall, was cut back a third. 
~ Our production fell from more than 16 million bales to about 10 


million bales. Then we discovered that with the Korean danger and 
resultant demand we might not have enough cotton for our domestic 
needs. It was then that, for the first time in 85 vears, the Federal 


Government put restrictions on our cotton exports. The effect, of 
course, was to make cotton scarce outside the United States, and prices 
in foreign markets as I recall went as high as 80 cents to $1 a pound. 

This of course was a bonanza for foreign produce rs and it caused 
considerable e xpi insion ~ acreage in certain countries, and when acre- 
age is once expanded i is very difficult to force a contraction. So 
that has been one of ths problems, also. 

Mr. Harrison. My figures are about right then on the loss that we 
have suffered in the case of cotton, and about 35 percent on wheat, 
about 40 percent on lard, and about 70 percent on soybean oil, and 
about 15 percent on rice and tobacco. 

Would you reconcile these figures with reference to the reason, 
from the standpoint of price, that Canada has taken our foreign 
market through the foreign International Wheat Agreement dollars 
by underselling us 5 to 10 cents a bushel in the foreign market, and 
if my figures are correct, that from 1950 to 1951, that the United 
States enjoyed a foreign market of 117 millions of bushels, Canada 
50 millions, and in 1951-52, we had 220 million bushels against 114 
for Canada, and then 1952 to 1953, we fell down to 62 millions of 
bushels while Canada oar dup to 152 million ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the figures are substantially correct. I 
could not vouch for them offhand, Congressman Harrison, but of course 
part of the problem has been price and part of the problem has been 
the recovery of foreign agriculture. Foreign agriculture has come 
back. They have increased their procuction. It fell off during the 
war in many of the countries 

Then I think there is another factor that is often overlooked. I 
am not sure that we have done a very aggressive job of trying to 
recover some of the markets that we once had. I think we have not 
done a very aggressive job of selling in some instances. 

The reports we get back from some of our representatives who go 
abroad—and I think some of the Representatives of the Congress who 
were over there this year—confirm the information that we have had, 
indicate that Canada has been doing a much more aggressive job of 
selling than we have done 

There is always a tendency, I presume on any commodity, when it 
is possible, to let the commodity go into Government hands, to slacken 
up the efforts a bit to move that commodity into consumption abroad. 

If the Government is going to take it, there is not quite the induce- 
ment to push exports and to push foreign market outlets. 

Mr. Harrison. Probably with a little better price here, with a little 
better price on cotton and with a little better price on some of these 
other commodities, we would be in a position to do a better job if these 
different departments were doing their job to promote a foreign mar- 
ket, am I right about that? 

Secretary Benson. I think we can do more than has been done. 
As a matter of fact, we are organizing right now, as you probably 
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know, in line with the President’s recommendation, some trade mis- 
sions to go abroad. We think there is much that can be done to ex- 
pand foreign markets if we approach it aggressively, and I do not 
think we have been aggressive enough in that connection. 

The Carman. Your time is up, Mr. Harrison. ‘The gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. Herlong? 

Mr. Cootry. Before Mr. Herlong talks, would you mind making 
announcements of the caucus. 

The CnatrmMan. The Chair wants to make this announcement. 
There is a Democratic caucus now underway, since 10:30, and we are 
excusing the members from the Democratic side who desire to attend 
that conference, with the understanding that if they miss out on their 
opportunity at this time to question the Secretary, they will have the 
opportunity later. 

You may proceed, Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Hertona. I should like to apologize to the committee and to the 
Secretary for having had to leave yesterday. I heard your statement 
but had to leave as I have a very bad cold. I should not even be here 
this morning. 

Secretary Benson. I can sympathize with you. I have been fight- 
ing one for 2 weeks myself. 

Mr. Hertone. I should like to make one observation. Each one 
of us here speaks for his own people. My district produces perish- 
ables, citrus, mostly, and vegetables, of course, and my people very 
strongly feel that something should be done about the present farm 
program. 

They like the constructive effor ts that you are making. They want 
to hold up your hands, and I do, too, in encouraging you in every way 
possible. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hertone. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHamman. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIniire. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, I first want to 
associate myself with my colleagues who have previously had their 
allocation of time in commending you, Mr. Secretary, and the mem- 
bers of the staff who have in deep sincerity, expended so much time 
and effort in analyzing the farm problem. 

On behalf of the members of my office staff and myself I want to 
express my appreciation of the prompt manner in which you have 
considered the problems 1 in our district. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McInvrine. I would say that perhaps your decisions have not 
been entirely as we would like them to have been, but those were de- 
cisions in which you had discretionary power, and we certainly re- 
spect the sincerity with which you approached the problem. 

As you know, Mr. Secretary, I come from a strictly agricultural 
district—that is, in the broad sense—and as we are spending our time 
and effort in discussing adjustments which might be part of the con- 
cept of the difference between high rigid supports and a flexible pro- 
gram, and the adjustments which lie primarily in the range of 10 or 
15 percent, of course I imagine in my observations to myself, that 
those problems are minor as compared with an industry th at in 1 year 
is trying to make the adjustment of a drop in price of 73 percent of 
parity. 
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So my people would —— that these other folks are in pretty 
good shape and have little to be concerned about in relation to a 
change in price at the farm saeal in their major commodities, when 
they—if they do—make the comparison with what the major pro- 
ducers in my district are having to face up to right now. 

I might say just as an aside, too, that in the dairy-promotion pro- 
gram to which you referred, which might soon be underway, I hope 
that you might pick up the principles of a recipe that my mother 
always used and that was to mix quite a lot of milk, cream, and butter 
into mashed potatoes. 

I think perhaps we might tie those two programs together rather 
well. 

Secretary Benson. It would increase the consumption of both. 

Mr. McIntire. That is right, and add an excellent item in the diet, 
too. I would like to direct your attention Mr. Secretary, to section 
203 which was referred to some yesterday and to which Dr. Coke made 
some comment. In referring to that section, to request specifically 
if you would elaborate on the word “conditions.” The provisions 
here is, of course, for the handling of diverted acres, is a provision 
which is very, very important to those of us who are involved in the 
production of agricultural commodities that are completely outside 
of title I of the 1949 act, or title II of the 1949 act, and I think that 
our producers who are outside of those two sections have a deep con- 
cern in the manner in which this problem of diverted acres is handled. 

Some elaboration on that word “conditions” might be helpful at 
this point. 

Secretary Benson. Congressman McIntire, I appreciate very much 
your comments and certainly I am in full sympathy with the problem 
which faces the farmers in your area which you so clearly pointed 
out, name ly, your ee ito produce ers. 


Having lived most of my life in Idaho, the two States having been 
Priel dly rivals t ennai the cae in the production of potatoes, and 


havi gy grown a cood many poti itoes and occasionally having fed 
A ood ma iny hundred bus he Is to hogs when prices were not good, I 
am in full sympathy with the problem that faces that industry this 
year. The perishability of potatoes creates a problem. 

I appreciate very much your kind comments about the Department. 
We have one concern and that is to make that Department an effec- 
tive service unit to agriculture and to the country. I am sorry Mr. 
Coke is not here today. I am going to ask Mr. Loos first, who has 
made a careful analysis of the bill, along with Mr. Coke and others, 
to comment on that, and then I may wish to add just a word to what 
he m: Ly have tos ay. 

Mr. Loos. Mr. McIntire, in drawing that section we attempted first 
to state it in language that would impose an obligation on the Secre- 
tary to take the action contemplated, namely, to require as a condition 
of eligibility to price supports, that the producer may not produce 
certain lists of commodities on the diverted acres. 

The problem is first to determine when that authority shall be 
called into play. Inthe introductory sentence it is stated : 

Whenever the Secretary determines that conditions are such that limitations 
on the use of diverted acres are necessary. 

Of course that gives him discretion to determine whether any limita- 
tions are necessary, and it may be that it would be better, in the line 
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of getting a more mandatory provision, to spell out in the st:tute 
the conditions under which, and not leave it to the Secret: ary to ceter- 
mine when the authority will be brought into play. 

If we can go past that one point, the next question is: when and for 
what commodities particularly is it practicable to impose this con- 
dition ¢ 

For example you could not impose, as a condition of price support 
for butter or for milk when such price support is carried out through 
the purchase of butter, that you determine before you bought any 
particular quantity of butter, whether the producers of milk from 
which that butter came had complied with the diverted acreage 
requirements. 

Mr. McIntire. May I interject right there? Of course, in the 
implementation of the mandatory requirement of price support on 
dairy products you are not creating diverted acreage because there 
is no limitation on acreage, there is no control. 

Doesn’t the legislation somewhat presume that diverted acres, and 
perhaps within the definition of what they are, should be more specific, 
but can we not assume somewhat that diverted acres are those acres 
which are kept out of production—— 

Mr. Loos. That is quite true. 

Mr. McIntire (continuing). By virtue of acreage limitations under 
quota legislation ? 

Mr. Loos. But we want to be sure, or I would think we would want 
to be sure that if there are acres diverted from corn or wheat, they 
are not put into the production of dairy products. That is one of 
the objectives that I think was in mind in drafting this provision. It 
was aimed to make as a condition to eligibility for pees support on 
dairy products, that, if the farmer who produc es the milk is growing 
corn or wheat or some other commodity on which he does have diverted 
acres, he shall not use those diverted acres to increase his milk 
production. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, but that gets back to the word “conditions” and 
I do not think I have had any answer as to the defintion of that word. 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that we can spell that out at this 
point fully. It is discretionary authority, and I sometimes shudder 
whenever I think of that discretionary authority. There is so much 
of it vested in the office of one man now, and | am not interested in 
building empires. If it could be spelled out so the Secretary would 
not have to have a discretionary authority, I do not think I would 
object to that. 

But I think the objective as we have discuss it, has been to 
provide some means of protecting, other commodities, so that the 
acres diverted from basic crops or other price-supported crops, would 
not be used to a degree, in the production of unsupported or unpro- 
tected crops that would cause na distress and create other problems. 

In other words, it provides for control of the diverted acreage as to 
what crops might be planted thereon. 

Mr. McIntire. I guess my time is about up, isn’t it, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. About two more minutes. 

Mr. McIntire. My only point is this, Mr. Secretary: I appreciate— 
I did not have the responsibility and you did—of inter preting whether 
or not conditions are such as to fulfill the requirements of the use of 
section 32 funds, but in my humble opinion all conditions relative to 
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the use of section 32 funds were prevailing at the time of your decision 
in relation to the industry in which I am particularly interested in 
my own district. 

Now, my concern is that a similar parallel could exist right here. 
It seems to me that when any acre age comes out of a quot: 1 crop, the >y, 
are potential acres for the production of goods which other producers 
are using as a main source of income. 

Secretarv Benson. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. And these conditions seem to me to be vitally im- 
portant to the producers of commodities which do not have any pro- 
tection in quota or price-supporting legislation, and that 1f producers 
want the controls, if they want the levels of support, then a part of 
that condition should be that they stay out of somebody else’s 
production. 

It seems to me that it should be very specific and that the condi- 
tions here should be spelled out by the Department, I think, because 
they would have the responsibility of administration. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Rather than to try to spell out administrative func- 
tions in a piece of legislation, is it possible for your Department to 
prepare a memorandum for us that might be a part of the record of 
this hearing as to what the concept is of this term “conditions”? I 
think it would be very helpful in studying this problem. 

Secretary Benson. I think we might be able to do that. We have 
got a committee working on this problem right now, of which Mr. 
Coke is chairman. It does present a very difficult problem, particu- 
larly in the face of the fact that we are going to divert a good many 
acres—25 million, approximately—and there, of course, will be the 
temptation for much of that to be put in crops some of which are al- 
ready in distress or could easily be in distress. 

I recognize the problem, and it is a serious one. While we are 
probably not ready to say anything further than we have said already 
this morning, we are working on it, and I am sure we will be able to 
vet something, and possi ibly something that can be put into the record 
before the he: aring is ende d. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Wurecer. Mr. Secretary, before asking any questions, I would 
like to say that in my opinion, if you could through public relations 
secure for your plan one-half of the confidence on the part of the 
American people and on the part of the Members of this Congress 
that we already have in your personal integrity, we would pass this 
program W ithout a single dissent. 

Secretary Benson. You are very generous. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuretrr. So any criticism that might be inferred from any 
questions that I ask will certainly not be personal. 

Secretary Benson. One of your distinguished men served on the 
National Agricultural Advi isory Commission and rendered great serv- 
ice, I am sure. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Brooks? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; it was Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Wneetrr. I think perhaps one of your most serious difficulties 
is that you have made what might be called a serious tactical psycho- 
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logical error in having your p ‘oposed plan go out to the public under 
the nomenclature of “sliding : cale,” the connotation being that when 
you use the term “sliding,” it only means one direction, and that 
is downward. 

If you could have used some term like “elevator scale”, leaving the 
implication that if there was to be a movement in the price it would 
naturally be expected to be upward, I think your job would have been 
eased somewhat. 

Secretary Benson. You are a pretty good psychologist, I am sure. 
Of course, I have never used the term that you refer to. It is called 
by various names, but we look upon it as providing for some flexibility. 

It may mean actually better prices. I think it will mean better 
prices in the long run and not lower prices. 

Mr. Wieecer. If you can sell the American public on the idea that 
it would more probably mean better prices and worse prices I think 
your problem will be partially solved. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Wueeter. I think that that is accentuated by the fact that the 
term “90 percent of parity” down in my section has come to be a 
symbol of agricultural prosperity. 

If you, with all of your capable advisers, were to come up with a 
plan which you and I could decide would effect a much better price 
structure than the 90 percent, our first serious problem would be that 
of removing the eflicacy of this symbol which has been developed in 
the form of the 90 percent of parity. 

I think that the basis of your approach in the committee print to 
which we have been making reference is based on the conclusion that 
you cannot possibly solve surplus problems with the same mechanics 
that you have effectively used in solving scarcity problems. 

In other words, the 90 percent that has come to be this symbol of 
agricultural prosperity was effective in solving, to a very large degree, 
the scarcity problems that have been brought on by various emergen- 
cies—World War II], the Korean conflict, and so forth. 

If I have correctly assessed your position in this matter, it is simply 
that your objection to a continuation of a high rigid support program 
is based on your sincere belief that you cannot effectively contract the 
productive machinery of American agriculture in such a way as to 
stay away from burdensome surpluses. 

Is that a correct evaluation of your objection to a continuation ? 

Secretary Benson. That is an important reason. 

Mr. Wueerer. Let me say this: I want to commend you again for 
your very great modesty, as expressed yesterday in particular, when 
you disavowed any special pride in authorship of this proposal, and 
in effect said that you did not particularly care to have vour name 
attached to this proposal in such a way as it being referred to as the 
Benson plan. 

As you were expressing that very high degree of modesty I sat here 
trying to help you out of your difficulty, and I came up with the 
suggest ion that maybe we should refer to this plan as the three-in-one 
plan, because as I gathered from the testimony yesterday it envisions 
the adoption of the old Wallace ever-normal granary plan insofar 
as the acquisition of these set-aside commodities is concerned. 
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Then you propose on an international scale to use the so-called 
Brannan plan as a means of disposing of the set-aside commodities, 
and then use your plan to take care of all those commodities that are 
not covered by the set-aside. 

So I think perhaps we might refer to it as the 3-in-1 plan—the 
machine-oil plan, I believe. 

Secretary Benson. That is an interesting but inaccurate analysis. 
In the first place, I do not think I am unduly modest. I think I have 
not ever been labeled as being that way. 

This is a program that has been developed through the efforts of 
many people. I cannot emphasize that too much. It has been done 
on a bipartisan basis. Our only effort, our only desire, our only ob- 
jective, was to try to develop the best possible program for American 
agriculture. 

Mr. Wueeter. Are you attempting, Mr. Secretary, to place empha- 
sis in this plan as a plan of controlling and directing the agriculture 
of this country, or are you placing emphasis on providing adequate 
markets for agricultural commodities / 

Secretary Benson. We are placing emphasis on 2 things—3 
things really—to provide reasonable protection to the American 
farmer, to give him a maximum of freedom in his operations, in the 
management of his farm and the adjustment of the use of his facilities, 
and certainly great emphasis on the marketing end. 

We feel that through the years there has been a tendency to put great 
emphasis on production and that is all to the good. The job is only 
half done when the commodity is produced and we feel that much 
greater emphasis should be placed on the marketing phase; certainly 
this program contemplates that. 

I do not know that you could call this a complete program. It is 
simply a body of recommendations to the Congress which we were 
obligated to make for your consideration. 

Mr. Wueeter. I have been impressed with the idea down in my 
section of the country that most of my farmers have been educated to 
the necessity that in order to be guaranteed any particular guaranty 
of parity as a price support, that they must agree to limit their pro- 
ductive capacity. 

That goes back to a previous statement that I have made, that I 
believe one of your serious considerations here in this proposal is your 
feeling that we cannot adequately contract the productive machinery 
of this country, going back to some of the suggestions that were just 
made, having to do with taking acreage out of production, and then 
that same acreage going into the production of some other commodity. 

Let me ask you this point: Are you familiar with the composition of 
that which has been referred to as a compromise plan that is alleged 
to have been adopted by the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Our committee gave some study to that proposal. 
I would like to mention this: Price, of course, is only a phase of the 
problem. Volume of production in agriculture is also necessary. It 
is price times volume times quantity that results in profits. 

So I think we must get these diverted acres back into use eventually. 
I do not think the answer is going to be to keep land out of production. 
I think we want to get maximum production, but the proper balance, 
and to stimulate more effective marketing, more effective consumption. 
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In your own part of the country of course, as you know, better than 
I, you are rapidly shifting from cotton to a livestock or diversified 
economy. ‘This will no doubt result in greater consumption of live- 
stock commodities and will lessen the cotton problem. 

‘That is what I mean by balance. I think you are going into a more 
balanced agriculture very wisely in that part of the country. It is 
going to be all to the good. 

Mr. Wueerrr. There are many of my counties that are rapidly 
going to grass, and I welcome that tr: insition. It probably would 
not work in some of the agriculture areas, but I have thought that 
perhaps we could divert some more of these diverted acres in my sec 
tion to the growing of trees. 

Going back to this proposal that is alleged to have been adopted as 
a form of compromise in Chicago, do you recall what your objections 
to the so-called compromise plan were ? 

Secretary Benson. As I understand it, the plan itself would have 
no effect, for the 1955 crops, because acreage allotments will be i 
effect in 1954, and in all likelihood it may be several years before the 
proposal would alter the situation. 

The National Agricultural Advisory Commission referred to ear 
lier, studied this briefly, and their conclusions were that it would tend 
to provide price support at 90 percent of parity for those commodi- 
ties, supplies of which were kept in line, but the national commission 
made no formal recommendation regarding it. 

It may be they will want to give it some further study when they 
come back into session later this month. 

Mr. Wurecer. How much time do I have, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuairman. The timekeeper says your time has expired. We 
are allowing everybody to run over 2 minutes, so you have 2 minutes. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to add one other thing: In looking 
at this whole farm problem we do not want to put the emphasis on 
scarcity. The scarcity theory is a false theory. 

Mr. Wueeter. I agree with you completely. 

Secretary Benson. We only use it to meet an emergency situation 
temporarily, to get through the adjustment period. I am sure we 
can get through that adjustment period, where farmers will be free 
to produce to the maximum of those things that are needed. 

Mr. Wureter. I agree with you completely and I would like to get 
clear one reference that was made yesterday in a casual sort of way 
i have been impressed with the idea that most of the criticism—some 
of it very unfounded—to the whole idea of a price-support program, 
has come through some of the people who have enjoyed more sub- 
sidies from this Government than the farm program or the farmers 

have enjoyed. 

Is it a correct statement to say that the only money that can logically 
be called subsidy in his program is the money that had been lost as a 
result of the operation of the program ? 

Secretary Benson. It depends on what you include in the term 
“lost.” 

You have got all of your administrative costs, you have got interest 
charges, and a lot of ‘other things. I mentioned yesterday that we 
had made this study, or we had asked Mr. Wheeler and his section 
to make an objective study of the whole thing because there were so 
many rumors afloat as to what it had cost or what it had not cost. 
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That study is available, and I think it is as accurate as it is possible 
to make it. We had no preconceived notions as to how we wanted the 
study to be made. 

We simply wanted to get the facts out so the people could have them. 

Mr. Wuerter. That leads to my other question. When you referred 
yesterday to the fact that we had in effect experienced a loss of ap- 
proximately $714 billion over the past 20 years, on the whole program 
that is included in the stabilization program, just what programs are 
included in that $714 billion ? 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Beach to comment on that. He 
is here. 

Mr. Beacu. That category is called programs primarily for sta- 
bilization of prices and farm income, and the programs that are in- 
cluded in there are these: The Commodity Credit Corporation price- 
support programs; the supply, foreign purchase, commodity export 
and other CCC activities, and of course the administrative and other 
general costs of the Corporation ; then the International Wheat Agree- 
ment costs; the section 32 programs for removal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities; the Sugar Act, which by the way shows a net gain 
rather than a net loss; Federal crop insurance costs; acreage allotment 
payments under the agricultural conservation program, that was in 
past years; agricultural production programs, which were primarily 
actual operating expenses in conducting acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas and the production goals program; parity payments; 
retirement of cotton all participation trust certificates, which was an 
aftermath of the Federal Farm Board cotton pool back in 1937; the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related acts; removal of sur- 
plus cattle and dairy products under the Jones-Connally Act; and the 
Agricutural Marketing Act revolving fund and payments to stabili- 
zation corporations for losses incurred. 

Mr. Wueever. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to include those figures in the record ? 

Secretary Benson. I believe that was done yesterday in your ab- 
sence. Was it not? 

The Cuarrman. I think they are already included. 

Secretary Benson. I think they are. 

Mr. WuHeever. Thank you very much and let me conclude by say- 
ing that I am fortunate and happy to say that the two major com- 
modities involved in this program that are produced in my district 
you have not lost any money on, tobacco and naval stores. I hope 
you will not come up with a program that will disillusion farmers 
and make them think they will all go bankrupt although it actually 
will be an effective program. 

I would like to say with respect to the administrative cost in this 
program, that could be determined to be a loss in any Government- 
administered program. I would like to say that the agents which 
have carried most of the criticism of this program according to figures 
that have been made available to me, authentic figures, having been 
testified here that the loss experienced through the loss of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation against which most of this criticism has 
been specifically directed, has been $1.1 billion compared with total 
subsidies for newspapers and magazines during the same period of a 
little over $3 million. 


Secretary Benson. Thank you very much. 
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Of course the $1.1 billion refers to Commodity Credit operations 
only on price sup ports and the more accurate figure for stabilization 
of prices and farm income would be the $7.5 billion figure. 

Mr. Wueeter. It has been to that particular operation that most 
of this unfavorable criticism has been directed. There have been 
those who have attempted to sell the American people on the idea 
that the operation of the Commodity Credit Corporation has been 
In a verv large degree responsible for the high cost of food, and that 
it is to the CCC which most of this unfavorable criticism has been 
directed, and I jus t wanted the record to show the compar: itive degree 
of subsidy that has been enjoved through the operation of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as compared with the subsidy that has 
been handed to the carriers of most of this unfavorable criticism. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Golden ? 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, coming from the 
State of Kentucky which is a large producer of tobacco, I was con- 
siderably concerned and disturbed about some of the comments that 
have been made in this hearing in reoard to the tobacco program. 
Realizing that many of our people and many members of the press 
do not fully understand the very highly successful operation of that 
program, I feel that it is necessary to try to clear that record up. 1 
do not think that we ought to borrow any trouble. I think the ad 
ministration and your Department of Agriculture have made a very 
wise decision in not interfering with the successful operation of the 
tobacco program. 

Now is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that the tobaeco program has 
heen successful as operated under the present law, and that it has not 
cost the taxpayers any money / 

Secretary Benson. I had as a part of my statement vesterday a ref- 
erence to the tobacco program as you know. The tobacco indus try, of 
course, has accepted rather generally this adjustment principle and 
has kept supplies pretty well in line with demand with supported 
prices. Of course there are some problems in the industry, as you 
know. I tried to mention them vesterday. One of them is the matter 
of the large number of small allotments—we usually hold back a 
portion of the acreage for new growers and so on—and the allotments 
are small. That is one of the obstacles to efliciency in production, 
— of course there has been a tendency for capit: alization of the pro- 

“am benefits into land values, which has no doubt helped the present 
one rators but may not help the next generation to the same degree. 
Of course, tobacco as a commodity is very different from most other 
commodities. It is a commodity that is very heavily taxed, as you 
know. 

The program has not cost money to the taxpayer to any degree, and 
on the whole I think it has worked fairly well. But it is a peculiar 
commodity, and setalahe the program, because it has worked reason- 
ably well on tobacco, would not necessarily mean that it would work on 
any commodity. 

Mr. Gotpen. I am not at this time undertaking to argue about com- 
parisons for any other commodity but it is true that at the present time 
it has not injured our Government, it has not cost our taxpayers any 
thing, it has been very helpful to our producers and our farmers, and 
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is it not the only commodity that pays a very large tax into the Federal 
Treasury 4 

Secretary Benson. Of course to say that it has not cost the Govern- 
ment anything is not quite accurate, Congressman, because if you 
consider the program expenses, miscellaneous items, administration, 
ind so forth, our record of this study that was made by Mr. Wheeler’s 
department, as I indicated, show that through the period it has cost 
about $95 million. While that is not large by comparison with other 
programs nevertheless, there is a cost there which has been borne by 
the Government. 

Mr. Gotpen. Do you know how much tax tobacco has paid into the 
Federal Government over that period 4 

Secretary Benson. No; I could not say offhand. I am sure it is a 
sizable amount. 

Mr. Gotpen. Many times more than that. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I am sure that would be true. 

Mr. Gotpen. Now, going to another subject, Mr. Secretary: In un- 
dertaking to struggle with the problem of disposing of surpluses, are 
there limitations as to how long we could keep these commodities im 
storage without considerable damage? That is, wheat, corn, cotton, 
tobacco, peanuts, and especially butter ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, we refer to some of them as 
storable commodities. As I pointed out in my statement that is a 
relative term. Some of them can be kept much longer than others. 
We are not sure just how long we can keep butter. Our experts tell 
us that probably under ideal storage conditions we might keep it for 

. period of 2 years. We have not had enough experience yet to know 
for certain. We are try ing to watch the dairy products particularly 
close, because we do know they are highly perishable. That makes 
it all the more important that we not accumulate unduly heavy stocks 
because we may be faced with a very serious loss. We tried to support 
some perishable commodities once before, potatoes and eggs, and we 
sustained very heavy losses, as you know. Cotton and tobacco and 
wheat of course are storable for a much longer period with safety, 
particularly with the rotation of stocks. 

Mr. Goipen. How long can we keep wheat and corn and cotton 
without any appreciable loss, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. If we follow the practice of rotation which we 
are trying to follow, of course, you can keep them almost indefinitely. 
That is, you bring 1 in fresh wheat and move out the older wheat. We 
try to do that. ‘We are trying to do that on corn. Corn will not 
keep as long as wheat. It tends to become rancid, of course. 

Mr. Gotpen. You have several programs, as I understand it, where- 
by you are trying to dispose of the surplus in a sensible manner 
without too much loss to the taxpayers, and being as helpful as you 
can to our own people and maybe to some of our friendly nations 
abroad. If I recall, the set-aside program in this bill does provide 
for taking care of the matter and you will in the future develop 
all the foreign markets that you can—the situation of trying to sell 
our surpluses in foreign markets—even more than we have in the 
past. You have had that in mind? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We have certainly done a lot in that 
direction and of course we want to give every possible assistance we 
can to the trade in their selling effort. We think in the main the 
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job must be done by the trade. We think it would be unfortunate 
if the Government got into it to the extent that we weakened the 
normal channels of trade and tended to discourage a more aggressive 
program through private effort in the movement of our commodities 
into trade. We are sponsoring some trade missions to Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America, to explore immediate possibilities of expanding 
trade in some of the surplus commodities we now have on hand. We 
vill be ready we think to announce those soon. 

We are doing what we can to strengthen our Foreign Agricultural 
Service, as I mentioned yesterday, in the hope that we can improve 
the flow of data and information through the Government to the 
trade and build up contacts abroad that ‘will help to move more of 
our stuff into foreign channels. Of course the Government has 
pledged its assistance, too, in trying to influence other governments 
to remove barriers to trade. We have that to contend with, of course, 
including the matter of import quotas and exchange control and differ- 
entials in exchange rates and all those things, all of which have been 
and are to a certain degree impediments to trade. So we are working 
on it vigorously. 

I would like to mention again that the job is only half done when 
we produce the commodity, and we feel that more emphasis through 
the years ought to be placed on the matter of marketing. 

Mr. Gorpen. Some of our colleagues have introduced bills looking 
toward selling some of our surplus products and accepting curren- 
cies of foreign governments. I suppose your Department is giving 
some consideration to that ? 

Secretary Benson. We are indeed, and are inclined to look with 
favor on it. 

Mr. Goupen. I think that some of our colleagues have introduced 
bills maybe that would provide for a two-price system whereby we 
might sell to our foreign neighbors under one price scale and protect 
our home markets on another. Have you given some consideration 
to that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we have. On this first item you men- 
tioned, under section 550, the sales for foreign currency now total 
$100 million, and we feel there is a good likelihood they will reach 
$200 million by the end of the current year. The program is tend- 
ing to prove very useful and we think there are possibilities for a 
considerable expansion in that direction. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Secretary, besides those things, of course, you 
have for a long time been diverting some of these surpluses to the 
school program, of which I think everybody approves? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpen. Are you now beginning to move out some of the sur- 
pluses to the relief rolls where people are receiving assistance ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we are. I have the figures here, I be- 
lieve, particularly on dairy products, if that is the one you have in 
mind. For example, I think I read similar information into the ree- 
ord yesterday—the donations to welfare organizations of butter for 
the marketing year April 1 to March 3—not quite a full marketing 
year—totaled nearly 4214 million pounds. This is butter only. A 
little over 66 million pounds went to school lunch, another 18 million 
went to the Army, and then there were some other lesser quantities 
to other sources. 
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In the case of cheddar cheese there was 19 million pounds donated 
for welfare and relief organizations during the past 11 months. The 
school lunches and other direct distribution used nearly 2? million 
— 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Secretary, you know we pay out large sums to 
the unfortunate old people of the country in money. Do you approve, 
wherever they are willing to accept these commodities, that the Gov- 
ernment give them the farm products that are in surplus in lieu of 
the money if they want it 4 Do you not think that would 7 a 200d 
W holesome program ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Are you speaking of disposition abroad ? 

Mr. GOLD! N. No. 

Secretary Benson. Here at home? 

Mr. Govpen. Here at home. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, now there are over 300,000 
needy people being helped through distribution of surplus com- 
modities that we have in storage. Yes. I think that is a move in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Goupen. There are a great many more than that over the coun- 
try and if we could press that problem forward it seems to me that 
it would help our surplus problem and also help our own people. 

Secretary Benson. I think in the committee print which we have 
here, there is a further liberalization of the authority of the Secretary 
to dispose of these surpluses to needy and relief organizations. Mr. 
Loos could check me on that. Ithink that is true. 

Mr. Goutpen. Hasn't your Department or the Government or the 
administration initiated another program to send some of these sur- 
pluses into distress areas where there have been severe droughts and 
calamities and floods and things of that kind ? 

Secretary By NSON. Yes. in the case ot drought and flood and other 
disaster areas we have done that. Of course it is always done through 
local relief agencies. The local agencies determine the need, deter- 
mine whether the individual qualifies or not, and not the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We make the commodities available to relief 
organizations on their recommendation as to need. 

The CuarrMan. I am very sorry but the time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. Gotpen. Thank you. 

The Cnarmran. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, while I have been critical of your administration I 
have always attempted to base that criticism upon some spec ific facts, 
and I would like to say that I think that the administration, during 
the past 14 months, has been the result—I am not trying to give you 

lecture now but IT want to give you this bac ‘keround before I start 
my questions- I think that this administration has been responsible 
for a lack of confidence and the creation of fear on the part of the 
farmer in general. 

To be more specific, 1 am going to read only one of a number of let- 
ters which I have from farmers living in my district which illustrates 
this situation. The letter says: 

I am a small two-tractor farmer. One of my tractors is getting old. I had 


my mind made up to trade it in on a new one but after reading so many of 
Benson's speeches telling farmers we would have to take a cut I decided I had 
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better keep my old tractor. IT have been wondering how many sales this man 

has knocked the machinery people out of with this kind of talk. They accuse 

the Democrats of talking up a depression. If this is not talking up a depression 

just what would you call it? In all his speeches I have never read where he 

said the farmers’ costs would have to come down with this cut we are to take. 
Yours respectfully 

and it gives the gentleman’s name, L. B. Davidson, from Gideon, Mo. 

That is the result. I also want to make this comment before I ask 
a question, and while I feel that you might not be held individually 
responsible for it, because of the statement that you made to me in 
this room on October 10, when you said that members of your staff 
were trying to protect you from certain things that might be irritating 
or might be routine that you should not have to give your time to. Do 
you feel that during the past year that you have given your coopera- 
tion to the administration of the present law in such a way that it 
would se ie in the greatest good to the farmer, or have you adminis- 
tered it in a way to bring discredit upon the law that we have had in 
cea to make the proposal that is now being offered to us more ac- 
ceptable in the minds of the consuming public / 

Secretary Benson. You raise a number of questions, Mr. Conn- 
gressman. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. I do. I cannot get them all in in 10 minutes, that 
is the trouble. 

Secretary Benson. In the first place you raise a question regarding 
my sincerity as to whether I am working for the farmers’ interests 
or not. Secondly you suggest, or at least I got the impression, that I 
have counseled my staff to ial me so my burdens can be lessened, 
which of course is not true. Wedo workasateam. There is a limit to 
how much any Secretary of Agriculture can do. There are probably 
others who could do more than I am doing, I do not know. We are 
giving our all to it. We are working unitedly —— P a we have 
only one interest, and that is the interest of the American farmer and 
the welfare of this country. 

I presume that my most difficult job is to please everyone, and I do 
not suppose any speech that could be written would please every per- 
son. I have tried to be forthright, I have tried to encourage a 
discussion of the whole farm problem because we want to get the best 
answer, and I am sure that is what you want to get, the best answer 
to the farm problem. I am sure that is what that farmer wants who 
wrote that lettter. We get a lot of letters. About 80 percent of them 
are from farmers, about 20 percent from nonfarmers. With respect 
to his reference to the sale of farm machinery, I am sure that diverting 
25 million acres is not going to tend to increase the sale of farm ma- 
chinery. We have got to have the operation of the full plan if we 
are going to get the maxium sales of farm machinery. We have not 
been primarily interested in the sales of farm machinery. We have 
been primarily interested in the welfare of aa farmer, his income, his 
prosperity, from a long-term standpoint. I do not know how well we 
have done the job. Others will have to judge that. We have worked 
hard at it. We have had at heart the interest of the farm people. 

Mr. Jones. Pardon me for interrupting you here, I have so many 
questions here, I will not be able to get them all in. I would like to 
ask unanimous’ consent, Mr. Chairman, that after I use my time that 
I be permitted to supply the Secretary with some other questions 
which I would like to have answered. 
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Do you realize, Mr. Secretary, that through the reorganization plan 
which you explained to many members of the committee who were 
here on October 10, that you have permitted to be taken away from a 
farmer-elected committee the administration of the farm program 
which has been transferred in many instances to a patronage-hungry 
political hack selected by the Republican committee in my State? 

Secretary Benson. No, I do not and I think that the record will not 
bear that out. You are referring to soil conservation, I assume ¢ 

Mr. Jones. I am referring to ACP and PMA. I will also refresh 
your memory. Iam sorry Mr. Coke is not here, because Mr. Coke on 
October 10, in reply to a question of mine, reassured this committee 
that there was not going to be any politics connected with the adminis- 
tration of this program by adopting the reorganization plan. Despite 
that fact—and I wrote a letter to you, I do not know whether you ever 
saw it or not, because it was not answered by you—and I asked why 
that assurance that we were given was not carried out, and I pointed 
out that in every case in that State, that the farmer-elected committee, 
in selecting its office manager—who by the way draws a large salary— 
has to have the endorsement of the Republican committee of that 
State, and I resent that because in my own county we have never made 
politics out of that, in my own county one of the banner Democratic 
counties of the State, we have a Republican, and he is a good man— 
he was in the program before and he has continued, and he is one of 
the best office managers of the State—and I resent the fact that because 
we have kept politics out of that county, that you have permitted it to 
come into every other part of the State. 

May L ask you another question ¢ 

Secretary Benson. May I respond to that before you get too many 
on the calendar? 

Mr. Jones. All right, sir. 

Secretary Benson. In the first place it has been our determination 
and our police y to keep our farm programs out of partisan politics. 
In the first public statement that I made on policy—and I happen to 
have a copy of it here—I said this, and I believe it firmly: “No agri- 
cultural program should be manipulated to serve partisan political 
purposes.” My staff agrees with that. The National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission agrees with it. They approved it, and that is 
our policy y. 

Mr. Jones. I am going to disagree with you, Mr. Secret: ivy. That 
is not your policy being carried out in the State of Missouri. 

Secretary Benson. Let me just add this 

Mr. Jones. And I will defy you to find an office manager in the State 
of Missouri who has not been endorsed by the Republican committee. 

Secretary Benson. That is not a policy. Of course the State com- 
mittees select their office managers, as you know. 

Mr. Jones. No, they do not. 

Secretary Benson. Are you referring to the county committee? 
They approve their office managers. , 

Mr. Jones. And they will not approve a Democrat. 

Secretary Benson. I do not know. We have got Democrats serv- 
ing; I know that. 

Mr. Jones. In Missouri? 

Secretary Benson. Will you give us the facts? I will have to 
check into it. 





en 
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Mr. Jones. I have given you the facts repeatedly. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to insert the facts in the record. 

Mr. Jones. Lam going to insert the facts in the record, too. I want 
to go on with one other thing. According to the statement made by 
Mr. Loos in which you apparently concurred, and I think you said 
that you were only permitted to support any commodity at 90 percent 
of parity when you thought that was necessary to encourage the 
production, 

Secretary Benson. No. The statement I made pertained only to 
dairy products. 

Mr. Jones. ‘To dairy products, and you supported butter at 90 per- 
cent and there was nothing indicating it was necessary to support 
it at 90 percent in order to encourage that production ¢ 

Secretary Benson. The situation was entirely different a year ago. 
We had very few stocks in storage. We anticipated that we would 
have a much lower production than actually came, weather conditions 
were favorable, we expected more culling of dairy cows, but beef 
cattle prices went down, and that discouraged culling. The very best 
judgment we could bring to bear on the question then was that we were 
justified at setting the support at 90 percent under the law. Now 
conditions have changed. ‘The law is still the same and the law directs 
that the Secretary shall set the level at a point that will bring forth 
adequate supplies. We have tried to do that his yea1 

Mr. Jones. Do you realize that in the case of cottonseed when you 
reduced the parity price from 90 percent to 75 percent, that imme- 
diately the market price paid by the cottonseed oil mills went down 
to the 75-percent figure, and that thereby you did an inestimable 
amount of damage toc otton farmers ? 

Secretary Benson. That is the first criticism, Congressman, that 
we have on the lowering of the support on cottonseed oil. We studied 
that carefully. Cottonseed was not moving, and we lowered the sup- 
port because we thought it was in the best interests of the industry. 
The information we have had from the industry confirms the wisdom 
of our judgment. 

Mr. Jones. That is not what the farmers write me, and they tell me 
that they have written the Department otherwise of that. You are 
only protecting the large processors of shortening, salad oils, and so 
forth. 

aoe ivy Benson. We are not getting letters criticizing it. In 
fact, this is the first criticism I have heard. If you have letters and 
if a will provide us with copies of them we will give the farmers the 
facts. 

Mr. Jones. On page 3 of your statement yesterday you stated at 
the end of line 3: 

Land in dairy areas in diversified regions and in the Corn Belt has been shifted 
to wheat production through the inducement of a high price. 


Do you consider 90 percent of parity a high price? 

Secretary Benson. Of course the question of price, as I indicated 
yesterday, is a relative thing. 

Mr. Jones. The question is whether you consider 90 percent of 
parity a high price. 

Secretary Benson. It is certainly higher than 75 percent of parity. 
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Mr. Jones. Certainly. Anybody knows that. I am asking you: 
You continually mention high support prices. I am asking you if 
9) pe reent of parity is considered a high price ¢ 

rmecretary 131 NSON, Of course we are using there the old parity 
which gives wheat the advantage of about 35 cents per bushel over the 
new pal ity, which means that the current support is about 104 percent 
of new parity. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, there is something wrong with the parity 
formula then, is that right ? 

eee Benson. Well, the parity formula is all right but the 
use of it is wrong. U sing the old parity which goes bac k to 40 years 
ago < n supply and demand conditions were much different than 
they are now, we think is a mistake. 

Mr. Jones. Perhaps you should change the parity instead of trying 
to change the support price then. 

Secretary Benson. That is what we are recommending in this pro- 
posed message from the President. 

Mr. Jones (reading) : 

Lands which have been prepared at great expense for the use of cotton now 
eannot be so used 

Secretary Benson. That is true under our program. 

Mr. Jones. I cannot make any sense out of that statement. 

Secretary Benson. This year we are going to have to take a good 
many million acres out of cotton. Much of that land has been pre- 
pared at very great cost with the intention of growing cotton through 
the years but now we are forced to cut back the acreage. It does cost 
a lot of money to put lands in shape to grow cotton, especially in the 
Bi rigated areas. 

Mr. JONES. One other question and I will finish. I would like to 
ask you this: Everyone expected, 1 think—I know all the farmers 
down my way expected it—that we would have a soybean program 
and that they would be prohibited from growing soybeans on their 
diverted acres this year. Did the Department give any consideration 
last year to that proposal ? 

Secretary Benson. You mean preventing the growing of soybeans 
on diverted acreage ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is, reeommending legislation which would have 
restricted, because everyone knows that without the limitation we are 
going to have soybeans running out of our ears this next fall. All the 
farmers expected it. They were looking to the Department of Agri- 
culture for at least a recommendation or a constructive suggestion 
along that line. 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, that is under study right now: 
this whole question of the use of these diverted acres. Asa matter of 
fact, the soybean growers themselves recommended it as one means of 
helping to discourage further expansion which they felt would be a 
detriment to their industry. They recommended an adjustment in 
the support price from 90 to 80 percent. Of course, we must face 
the fact that there is a shortage of proteins, so there is probably room 
for some expansion, and soybean is a very good source of protein for 
fee, 

Mr. Jones. Most of the acreage al least in ny section that is going 
out of cotton is going into soybeans and I think you are going to pile 
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been avoided with a constructive proposal. 1 am sor ry if I have rone 
over my time. 

The ¢ HAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand that you wish to insert 
some questions in the record ? 

Mr. Jones. I would like the opportunity to Insert some oT these 
questions that I did not get to ask, 

The CHarrM \N. The Chair assumes that they are questions pert! 
nent to the inquiry which we have under consideration at this time 

Mr. Jones. I think that anything pert uning to the farm program, 
Mr. Chairman, is pertinent to this bill. 

The CyarremMan. I think so, too, and assuming that that is the case 
the Chair will put the request: Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri ? 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like permission to insert in the record a set 
of the fioures pertinent to the testimony adduced. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think the qu iestions sh ium 1 be submitted to the Chair 
to determine whether the y are pe rtinent to the matter under consid 
eration. 

Mr. Jones. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. Grant. The same request was oranted vesterday to Mr. An- 
dresen. 

The CHamrman. The Chair does not think questions should be asked 
that relate to some complaint about which an individual might have 
written in or something of that sort. Matters of that kind should be 
taken up with the Department, but certainly if there are questions re 
lating to the program they should be permitted. 

Mr. Jones. I will withdraw my request. 

The CHatrMman. The Chair has not asked the gentleman to wit] 
draw it. 

We do have a request from the gentleman from Georgia that he 
he pe ‘rmitted to put certain figures in the record to supplement. his 
inquiry. Is there objection ? 

The Chair hears none. 

The document referred to above is as follows:) 


up anothe surplus there and create a great expense W hich might have 


Itemized breakdown of the amounts of deficit occasioned in handling mail of 


> or 6 largest « culation magazines and 4 or 5 largest circulation NEWS pd pers 
) () 
Q { 
‘ n 
t 
Nillic 
Mag ne D is Mill 
Li 47.8 45.8 $ ne $3. 424. (WK ¢ 1 (y @x 6 
sa urd Evening | t 1.1 6.9 4), 000 2, 321, 00 1, 631, O06 f 4 O06 
Ladies’ Home Journal 10. 2 i 215, 000 23, O00 408. OOM 632. 006 
Cc alli er 17.4 33. 1 586, OOO 1, 623, 000 1, 237, 000 4,948 ' 
Re ider’s Digest 7. 23. 5 134, 000 1, 051, 000 917. OOF GER. O06 
Newspaper 
Chicago Tribune 9 9.8 4, 000 691, 000 447, 000 1, 788, OOK 
New York Time ( 7. 211, OM 636, 000 125, (OK 0. 000 
Detroit Free Press . 1.4 17,000 75, 000 58, 000 232) 000 
St. Louis Post-Dispatet oy 2. ( TRULD 1450, 000 113, 000 $52, OOF 
Los Angeles Time , 7 24, (MM 69. OM 45. 000 180. 000 


The above figures are based on mailings for the quarter ended December 31, 
1952. Postage paid has been adjusted for the 10-percent increase on April 1, 
19538. Costs are based on expenditures for the fiscal year 1952. 
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Itemized breakdown on costs and receipt for first-class mail, local and nonlocal 
(fiscal year 1952) 


Revenue | Expendi-| Excess of | 


| i Ire iues | } 
' “xpendi- 
| Revenur pans 
| | tures 
Billions Millions Viillions Viillions Cents Cents 
Nonlocal] letters and sealed parcel 15.1 $542.0 $478.8 $63. 2 3. 60 3. 18 
Local letters and sealed parcels 7.4 235. 1 192. 7 42.4 3.18 2.61 
NotI lotal subsidies for agriculture over 20-year period, little over $1 billion; total subsidies for new 
papers and 1 izit for 20-year period, little over $3 billion 
N k A é wmation compiled from testimony taken by House Committee on Government 


Secretary Benson. May I make this comment: If there are ques- 
tions from any member of this committee, even though the questions 
may not be germane to this discussion, if we have information in the 
Department that will bear on those questions, we will be very happy to 

respond to a personal letter or request for an answer to any of them. 

The Cuairman. The reason the Chair made the statement he did was 
hecause he felt that the hearings which we are holding here devoted to 
a certain subject matter should include subjects which are extraneous. 

Mr. Horven. My sentiments are in accord with the statements made 
by the Chair. I certainly have no objection to any questions being 
raised pertaining to the subject under discussion. I did not mean to 
voice any objection to any questions of that nature, but I do feel that 
questions not relating to the overall farm program should not be per- 
mitted to encumber the record. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Winu1ams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, as you know I do come from a great dairy State. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I know you do. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I would like to point out that the income derived 
in the dairy industry there is most important and influential in the 
economy of our entire State. At the very outset I wish to join my dis- 
tinguished colleague Mr. Andresen, the great dairy champion from the 
State of Minnesota, in relation to his position relative to your recent 
order on dairy products eflective April 1. 

I too urge that you reconsider your decision in relation to price sup- 
ports and dairy products. 

Secretary Benson. Congressman Williams, w » always willing 
to reconsider, and we are always looking for the fa answer. We 
have now in our counsel one of your outstanding farm leaders, Mr. 

A. McConnel, who is devoting a lot of attention right this day to 
this dairy question, particularly the disposal of surpluses. So you 
need not fear that we refuse at any time to reconsider. 

Mr. WiuturaMs. I believe, Mr. Secretary, that all the farmers in the 
State of New York have respect and great confidence in you personally. 

Secretary Benson. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I believe they are willing to accept this flexible price 
support program and will go along with it. However, I want to point 
out that dairymen believe that just so long a s feeding grains are 
supported by a high percentage of sesiey, that this recent order is 
altogether too drastic. They have been led to believe, and rightly so, 
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that when cutbacks were made they would be made gradually and I 
am sure they would not complain about that kind of program. 

Being a dairyman I know that the months of April, May, and 
June are important months in the dairy industry. They are months 
when production is greatly increased and a greater percentage of that 
product goes into manufacture. It will be a time of the year when 
dairy incomes will suffer most; is that not true? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. That norm: ally is the period of flush, heavy 
production, maximum production. Of course in your State I think 
you are fortunate in one sense: Most of your farmers are oper: ating 
under milk orders which I understand do not take into consideration 
in their pricing the butterfat item. 

Mr. WititAMs. Mr. Secretary, the price of butter and milk powders 
are used to establish fluid prices in my State, especially as it applies to 
classes 2 and 3. 

Secretary Benson. But not class 1? 

Mr. Witiiams. Not class 1. So that it will affect very materially the 
fluid prices in those two classes. What I would like to know is—— 

Secretary Benson. That is a very minor part of the volume. Of 
course, it is important, but relatively the class 1 is your big item; is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. WiturAMs. I assume that is correct. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I believe that is true. 

Mr. WituraMs. Will this program of 75 percent of parity affect the 
consumers’ price of fluid milk to the extent that they will use more of 
it? Do you believe that? 

Secretary Benson. Our experts have made some very careful caleu- 
lations along that line, and their very best estimate is that the class 1 
price will drop about 35 to 45 cents in 41 of the Federal order markets. 
In other markets the change will depend upon local conditions. 

Mr. Wituiams. How much to the producer? 

Secretary Benson. This figure I just gave you is to the producer? 

Mr. WitxiaMs. You are talking about the producer? 

Secretary Benson. To the producer, and we think it will be reflected 
of course to the consumer. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. That will be less than a cent in the consumers’ 
market. 

Secretary Benson. It will be something in that neighborhood, I 
imagine. This program, however, was for farmers, not consumers. 

It is an attempt to move into consumption more dairy products, of 
course, and to lessen this accumulation of heavy surpluses and the 
possibility of spoilage. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Do you believe that the dairy industry today, under 
our present cost-of- production program, can produce dairy products 
for a cheaper price and stay in business ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think so. Of course, we are anxious to 
get the maximum price. Our interest is the same as your interest, 
the same as the interest of the dairymen. We do feel, however, that 
there can be more culling. We think there will be and should be, 
which will tend to increase the efliciency, along with better 
management. 

There are many things that can be done. We feel also that this 
question of promotion and advertising is one that must be stressed 
in order to increase the per capita consumption of dairy products. 
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But a combination of things I think can prove very beneficial and can 
revent the accumulation of further surpluses which will hang over 
the market at the risk of spoilage of course and tremendous loss, as 
Wwe 1] as the loss of vood will. 

Mr. Witirams. Do vou believe there is any other program for the 
dairy industry rather than reduced production to take care of this 
present situation ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I do. I think this question of increased 

umption offers much more hope. We have not any program that 
I know of that is effective to control production in dairying. I nope 
we do not atter ip t and do not come to it. I think the emphasis 
hou i be on the other end: oreater consumption of the protective 
dairy products. 

Mr. Winniams. You have just mentioned that the dairymen could 


their dairies, 


Secretary BENSON. Bemees. that is a good practice, and it is a 
normal practice, to eull out th » | wer produc ing cows. One of the 
reasons why the culling has as reduced this past year is the fact 
that the value of the culled animal for beef has been reduced because 
of the relatively low price of beef. Now beef prices have greatly 
increased and stabilized. 

We think that will encourage further culling during this ensuing 
vear and will tend te increase the efficiency of producers. I would 
] ke to have Mr. Morse comment on that. 

Mr. Morse. I think you will find that the agricultural colleges right 
along advise that if dairymen would cull out 1 cow out of 5, about 
20 percent of their inefficient produc ‘ers, the Vy would make more money. 
In this meeting that I atte aled in Dayton, they pointed out the fact 
that there were more efliciencies that would step up the profits ot 
dairymen. They mentioned this culling matter, efficiency in feeding, 
pastures, and so on. They indicated there was much that the d: airy 
farmer ~~ | do in adjusting his business so that he would have a more 
profitable business. 

As I say, agricultural colleges right along are pointing out, and 
have through the years and that still is a fact today—that for 
highest profits regardles of price level, they could and should sell 
out about 1 cow out of 5—cull them out. 

Mr. WinutaMs. I do not like you to say “regardless of price level.” 
I think that price levels are very important. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman. my point is that that is just a prin- 
ciple of good management. It does not make any difference at what 
level you are selling. That is not the primary factor—to make the 
most profit you need to keep high-production cows. The point is that 
farmers tend to have, along with their good producers and profitable 
producers, some that they would be better off without. 

It isa management principle—a dairy-management principle. 

Secretary Benson. As an old dairyman it was always our practice 
to cull out the lower producing ¢ ows and if there was a period when the 
price of beef was what we considered temporarily low there was a 
tendency to hold back the normal culling, postpone it. That is what 
we think has been done this past year. 

Now, with beef prices stre ngthened we think there will be ereater 
culling in the year ahead which will tend to improve the position 
of the dairy farmer. 
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Mr. Witiiams. Mr. Secretary, I am greatly concerned about this 
racketeering in butter. 

Secretary Benson. We are, too. 

Mr. Wixutams. I think it is a serious situation, coming at a time 


when butter surpluses are so great in this country. I believe that 
there should be more drastic law enforcement to take eare of that 
ituation, or some method of identification where people could be 


protec ted in buy ing that kind of product. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Excuse me. I was just going to say that that 
comes really under the Food and Drug Administration. But we do 
havea very great interest in it, in Agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. King? 

Mr. Kina. First | would like to be permitted a pol tical reply Loa 
political charge. Iam very glad to know that in the State of Missow 
the Repub ylicans have been a le to break into the solid ranks of the 
Democrats. 

I have been under the impression that in my State and in most States 
these programs have bee 1) manned by Democrats who could not be 
te placed, and I imagine that the proportion of political hacks among 
the Democrats is about the same as it is among the Repul - 

Now. Mr. Secretary, I am one who agrees with ace ai 
program, because it does move away from the rigid 90-percent sup 
ports, thereby recognizing the absolute necessity of adjustment of 
“up yply to demand. We have created tremendous surp yluses in this 

‘ountry at the expense of taxpayers, consumers, and probably farmers, 
The surpluses are real at a time when this country is literally choking 
with food, and these partic ular schemes to increase the prod iction of 
individual items in our food sup yply are of no partic ‘ular benefit in solv- 
hig the over: il] prob lem. About the only way that you could 1 really 
increase food consumption domestically is to popul: irize obesity. 

Now, what has built up the surp jluses. I am convinced that the 
guaranty of prices at a profitable level has been the principal incentive 
for production and has created these enormous surpluses. I do not 
know of an V farmers who planted wheat or any other crop because 
the Government asked them to. The farmers are a patriotic lot, that 
is true, but patriotism was not a factor nearly SO important as the 
anticipation of good prices. Basically, if we are to remain a free- 
enterprise system, and not a socialistic country, any guaranty of price 
that is not below the cost of production is going to be a false incentive 
which will lead to surpluses. 

Of course, price supports are not the only abnormal subsidies that 
we have had to assist in building up these surpluses. Under the ACP 
program we have been spending over $200 million annually and have 
now authorized $195 million for the current year. 

I think it is perfectly evident to anybody who studies that program 
that three-fourths of that money is a subsidy of production, One- 
fourth of it may accomplish a little in soil conservation, but certainly 
the bulk of it goes as a promotion of production. 

That brings me, of course, to the only point in your program that 
I have any serious question about, and that is the acreage-diversion 
program. You suggest that agricultural-conservation program funds 
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be used to help farmers make these adjustments in a manner that will 
advance soil conservation and long-term efficiency. 

It seems to me that when you guarantee prices so high that farmers, 
by Government rule, have to divert acreage, and then you pay them 
through the ACP program for holding that acreage in cover crops, you 
are piling one subsidy on top of another. 

Of course, this question of acreage dive -rsion is almost the most im- 
portant question you have got to deal with in this legislation. Through 
the freedom to divert, you are going to ruin the market of practically 
every crop that is not under control, thereby creating the absolute 
necessity for Government control to cover one crop after another until 
you have the entire agriculture of the country - ialized under guar- 
anties of price and rigid rules of production. I do not think that is 
what we want. That is what we have got in the tobacco program. 

It was asked yesterday why, if that is a good program, as a matter 
of principle, it cannot be applied to all crops. Other crops being more 
complicated, it might be more difficut, but as a matter of principle it 
could be sia and then we would have tight, hard, and fast socialism 
covering all agriculture. So we cannot start with the premise that 
the principle of the tobacco program is right just because it has not 
seemed to cost the Government more than $95 million. The principle 
of the tobacco program is wrong. 

Now, back to acreage diversion for a question : What is your reaction 
to my idea about ACP payments on top of the guaranteed prices? 
Does not that seem to you like piling one subsidy on top of another? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we made a rather full statement re- 
carding that matter before the Subcommittee on Appropriations last 
year, in which we recommended certain reductions in that particular 
fund, particularly the subsidy part of it. 

We do feel, however, that there are some things we can do to 
promote real conservation of our natural resources—our land and 
water—and we think now that with this diverted-acreage problem 
during this transition period from our present program to what we 
think will be a better program, where the question of diverted acreage 
will be less troublesome, that probably the funds which the Congress 
sees fit to appropriate can be used to encourage more of that land 
to go into grass, to go into woodlots, to vo into other things that 
will not contribute to existing surpluses or build up additional 
surpluses. 

We think there are some things that can be done. We feel sure 
that there is much land that has been taken out of grass and has 
contributed and is contributing to our surpluses, which is noi good 
farm management. 

Mr. Kine. If you support the conversion to grass, how are you 
going to keep if from being an artificial stimulant in the production 
of livestock and dair vy products? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, there will be some of that, but as I 
pointed out yesterday, it takes about 10 times as many acres to 
produce a given amount of food through livestock products as it 
does through direct grains and cereals. 

Mr. King. Furthermore, this becomes a rotation practice to a great 
extent. How are you going to keep the farmers from putting that 
grassland into cash-crop production a year or so later ? 
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Secretary Benson. That is one of the problems. If these controls 
go to the limit we may have to actually restrict the use of grazing 
land. Of course, I am very much in sympathy with what you have 
said regarding the dangers involved in going in the direction we are 
now going with controls and Government incentives. 

I realize the risk in all production. We are living under a profit- 
and-loss system, not only profit but loss too. There is risk in it. 
We pay that in order to enjoy freedom, and in order to enjoy our 
free-enterprise system which has built this country. 

I want to see that system preserved and strengthened, and I think 
the average American farmer does also. 

Mr. Kine. Now, I would like to ask you a question which you may 
not be able to answer very directly, but I would really like to know: 
How poor are the poor farmers‘ I have the general impression the 
farmers, as a class in our society, are pretty ‘well off, and that the 
figures produced by the Department of Agriculture have not properly 
reflected the income of farmers in the last 20 years because of no 
proper recognition of capital gains or accumulation of capital assets 
in the way of operating equipment. 

A fair survey of the farming industry as a whole, giving recogni- 
tion to those things, would not, I think, show a bad picture, and I 
wonder if the Department has really tried to determine how poor 
the poor farmers are by crediting their wealth with the increase in 
land values and all of those things. 

Secretary Benson. I did include something in my statement on 
that. We have extremes of course in agriculture, as you know. The 
large commercial farmers have tended to benefit much more from our 
present rigid price-support program than have the smaller farmers— 
smaller operators. 

Our major problem is with the smaller operator, and they are very 
much in the majority. We feel that the present program does not 
serve them to the extent it does the larger operator who probably has 
less need. We are concerned about these 514 million, even to a greater 
extent than we are the 2 million large operators 

Mr. Kine. Certainly, to return to your progr: am, as you have oe 
erly pointed out, if there is any damage at all it is to the ger 
commercial growers more so than to the smaller. 

Secretary Benson. That is true. 

Mr. Kine. So that there is nothing about your plan that is in any 
way aimed at decreasing the welfare of the small operator. 

Secretary Benson. We think the greatest help will come to the 
smaller operators under the program which we have recommended. 

Mr. Kine. When we see these figures on farm income over the 
period of the last few years, do they in any way consider capital 
gains? 

Secretary Benson. No; I think that is true; they do not. 

Mr. Kine. There is a great accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
the farm operators in the capital account. 

Secretary Benson. That is reported separately, I think, in the De- 
partment. Of course, we use the index of farm prices pretty much 
as a measuring rod, and ig course farm prices were at about 113 per- 
cent of parity as I recall in February 1951 when the decline really 
got under way. <A year ago it was about 94. It went down as low 
as 90 and now it has recovered and it is 91 at the present time. 
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Mr. Kine. I commend you for your program and ask that you give 
nl attention to this diverted acreage problem. Now. | want to 





quit with just ohne comment wit] regard to the tobaceco-tax business. 


A t gvarette sn oker 1 have been under the Mpression all these 
vears that it was the smoker who paid this tobacco tax and not the 
rowel 

‘| CHatRMAN. I think there 1 one more member of the committee 
who has not interrogated the Secretary under the 10-minute rule. 
Tha Mr. Wampler of Virginia who had to leave to make a broad 
east Mr. Gath ng also. [ understand you can come back this 


afternoon, Mr. Se retary. 
Secretary Benson. Yes, sir; I have made adjustment so I can. 
The Ciamman. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock at which 
time the 10-minute interrogation will be completed and then members 
will be free to ask questions as they are recognized by the Chair. 
(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 2 p.m. Friday, March 12, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 12, 1954 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Dague, 
Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Harrison, 
Cooley, Poage, Grant, Abernathy, Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Wheeler, 
Thompson, Jones, and Herlong. 

The CnatrmMan. The committee will come to order. At the time the 
committee adjourned on yesterday we did not know that the watershed 
bill would be up yesterday afternoon. When it was reached on the 
calendar the Chair got in touch with as many members as there were 
on the floor and had to make a quick decision as to whether we would 
take the watershed bill up at that time or let it go over until some in- 
definite period because the program for next week was already set up. 

The Chair endeavored before making the decision to get in touch 
with the Secretary to see if he could be back here this morning but he 
was not able to contact the Secretary until after the decision as to 
whether we would go ahead with the watershed bill had to be made. 

I think we did the wise thing by going ahead with the watershed bill 
and I am sure all the members of the committee are gratified that that 
bill passed and the Chair at this time wants to express its appreciation 
of the fine work that all the members of the committee have done on 
that bill. 

I think it was a very important measure and one of the most im- 
portant that Congress has passed at this session—it is the work of all 
the members of the committee. 

We all know of the great amount of work Mr. Poage particularly 
has done on the measure but everybody has contributed and it is a fine 
committee achievement. I think we can all feel proud of the fact that 
this isthe case. 

Unfortunately the Secretary is not able to be here this mor ning on 
account of an important Cabinet meeting, and we will have to have 
him back at a later date, which will probably not be for 2 or 3 weeks 
because our calendar is full and his 1s also. 

We do have with us this morning Mr. True D. Morse, the Under See- 
retary, and I hope the committee will go right ahead and ask the 
questions of him that they had in mind asking of the Secretary. 

As the Secretary said when he was here, Mr. Morse will speak for 
the Department to the same extent as if the Secretary were present. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Crarrman. Mr. Morse, I desire to ask you a few questions that 
1 had intended to ask the Secretary, with further respect to the wheat 
situation and the program which you have presented as it applies to 
wheat. 

You may recall that the other day in my interrogation of the Sec- 
retary, I pointed out that what looks like a large surplus had accumu- 
lated here in a very short space of time. This all happened since 
the large 1952 crop. And that on July 1, 1952, we had what I think 
everyone would consider a normal carryover. 

I have felt that whatever might be said about flexible price sup- 
ports on some commodities, that as far as wheat is concerned there 1s 
very little advantage that could accrue from flexible price supports. 

The reason I believe that is so is that in the case of wheat you have 
a commodity which has both domestic and foreign outlets, and more 
than one domestic outlet. 

The principal outlet is for bread and I think everyone would con- 
cede that the price of wheat has practically no relationship to the price 
of bread in that the amount of wheat which goes into a pound loaf 
of bread costs less than 3 cents and the other 17 or 18 cents which makes 
up the price is due to other causes. 

Keeping that in mind, and also the fact that even with flexible price 
supports under ordinary conditions, the price would be above the world 
price, and would still require a subsidy to be paid in connection with 
it, and keeping in mind the further fact that the price of wheat would 
be above the price of feed grains and thus would not lend itself to any 
expansion in the consumption of wheat for livestock feed, I have felt 
that flexible price supports really offer very little—or perhaps it would 
be better to say, offer no advantages as far as wheat is concerned. As 
I see it, it would not increase the consumption for food, it would not 
increase exports to any material degree, it would not eliminate the need 
for subsidies, and it would not increase other uses for wheat. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that we could not count upon any 
reduction in the acreage of wheat because of lower flexible price sup- 
ports for the reason that adjustments just are not made on that basis, 
at least not rapidly enough to be of any value. Furthermore, if they 
were made it would increase the prob lem of diverted acreage because 
we know that these acres would have to go into something which would 
be competitive with other surplus crops at this time. 

I would like to again call attention to the fact that the figures that 

were contained in the Secretary’s statement to thhe effect that a 10- er 
cent reduction in the price of cotton or wheat could be expected 
result in a 2-percent saan tion in acreage clearly indicates that any 
reduction ilal might occur in the price of wheat by the adoption 
of a flexible price-support system would not bring about a reduction 
in acreage caida enough to be of any effect and consequently we 
would have to resort to exactly the same methods as we would under 
90-percent price supports to bring about our reductions. 

In other words, it would have to be through acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. That is the situation as I see it, and I would like 
to have your comment on it. 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to respond to the ques- 
tion. We proceeded in the case of wheat as in the case of other com- 
modities to ask for independent studies and judgments from several 
sources at the very outset. ‘Then as the work proceeded further, ques- 
tions were submitted to study groups independent of the Department 

Agriculture in reference to wheat and cotton and other commodi- 
ties. They clearly indicated that they felt that the flexible price ap- 
proach ought to be put into effect so that it would aman strate its 
merit or lack of merit in reference to wheat before moving in the 
direction of something that might be more difficult to administer and 
more complicated and less effective as far as farmers were concerned. 

There was a very extensive study made of the various versions of 
the two-price system. I want to make it clear that there are, as you 
know, many different approaches to what is commonly referred to 
as a two-price system. 

Very extensive studies were made, particularly relating to wheat, 
but also with respect to their possible effect in use with other crops 
that are exported extensively, like cotton and rice. 

The best judgment that we could obtain, both from without the 
Department as well as within the Department, was that the flexible 
price approach should be recommended. 

Along with that, there is clear recognition in the President’s mes- 
sage and in the draft bill here that in a crop like wheat, production 
controls will need to be exercised until the program gets fully into 
effect. 

There will be 2 price effects on wheat as well as on the other 3 of 
the 4 basic commodities still remaining on the old parity. 

One would be any price adjustment that might come about through 
the provision for flexible price supports, and the other would be the 
transition to the modernized parity which would start in 1956. 

Although there would be the two price adjustments, the latter 
would take some time before it would be reached. With a crop like 
wheat, it should be noted that there have been some very abnormally 
favorable crop years for well over 10 years. As was already brought 
out by you or one of the other Congressmen in the hearings, Canada 
has had an unprecedented experience of three favorable crop seasons 
for wheat. They have two hazards. One is frost and early freezes 
which catch their crops at times, and the other is drought, the same 
as we have in this country. The major hazard for our wheat crop is 
drought. 

I always hesitate to mention weather, because of the usual response, 
“Well, are we going to wait on the weather to cure our problems?” 
But I think we must recognize that there is the possibility that, with 
wheat, the controls which we now are moving into and which we now 
visualize, may not have to be so drastic in cutting back production if 
we should run into unfavorable weather, either here or in Canada. 
This contract is the primary source of export wheat for the world. 

The CHatrrman. Of course, I think you would have to agree that we 
did not have too much wheat in this country until the 1952 crop 
came along. That is, our carryover at that time was not abnormal, 
was it? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. We had had a big foreign demand, and then 
it dropped rapidly, as well as the favorable production years continu- 
ing, so we have had this accumulation. 
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Che CuarrMan. It is the coincidence of those two things—the drop 
in foreign demand and the unusually good weather, both in this coun- 
try and in Canada, as well as in other parts of the world—that has 

“aused the wheat supply to increase so rapidly during the past 2 years ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. And as has been brought out. the production 
has been left free so that the production has continued at an unprece- 
dented rate here. 

The CHatrman. I think everyone—almost everyone anyway— 
agrees now that it is easier to deal with these problems at the time 
they are before us, but I think everyone agrees that we would have 
been better off if we had had marketing qoutas on the 1953 crop. 

The point on which I would like to have you express yourself is 
What benefits would come to wheat, as far as our surplus problems are 
concerned, through the adoption of a flexible price-support program 4 

You do not contend, do you, that we would consume more wheat for 
human food if we had a lower pric e due to flexible price supports ¢ 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. As you have recognized the increase might be 
very small there, if any, because wheat is an outstanding example of 
a commodity for which the farmer gets a small part of the consumers’ 
dollar. 

However, we will have more movement of wheat into world markets, 
and we will have more movement into feed. In the areas where wheat 
prices and prices for corn and grain sorghums are not competitive, 
we would not see that effeet so much as in the South or in the North- 

ist or out in the Far Western States, where the cost of shipping corn 
and the pi nye feeds adds materially to the cost of the feed price. 
We would get the adjustment not only in production but in use, to 
which I have ee referred in this hearing. With flexibility there 
would probab ly | ve less growing of wheat and more growing of corn, 
for example, in the Northeast. Such wheat as is grown there would 
tend to find its way into feed uses and thus be less competitive with 
wheat grown inthe commercial areas. 

The Cuairman. That would depend on the price of corn. If you 
are going to lower the price on corn through flexible price supports, 
your relationship between wheat and corn would probably still be 
about the same and you would not have any increased use in the con- 
sumption of wheat for feed under those circumstances, would you 4 

Mr. Morse. If the support price on corn is made flexible—the over: all 
effect probably would be to provide as high or a higher price on corn, 
for the reasons to which I have already referred. 

The CratrmMan. The farmers do not understand that, I am sure. 

Mr. Morse. I think you made a very important comment there. 

The Cuairman. If you are not going to reduce the price of corn, if 
the problem is because the price of corn has been too high, and that is 
what | understand your position to be, why are you going to put 
flexible price supports in effect if it is not going to reduce the price 
of corn? 

Mr. Morse. If you give more flexibility to the support there will be 
more inclination on the part of farmers to seek profitable alternates. 
In the case of corn it is, of course, hogs. 

One of the big surprises that has come out of the reports made 
during 1953 was the failure of farmers to respond to the high corn- 
hog ratio as early as they usually do. 
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Our economists discussed it when the June 1953 crop report Was 
released. Here was a situation of a favorable corn-hog ratio where 
they would have expec 63 an increase—a substantial increase—in hog 
production to be made, but instead of that, it was delayed. 

It is starting now to begin to show itself substantially. You need 
only to go into the Corn Belt and to talk with farmers to find the 


reason for the delay. They told me freely mat spring that a lot of 
farmers who normally fed hogs were, with this price-support struc- 
ture, producing corn for the Government. They were cribbing the 
corn, they were not bothering to feed hogs or cattle, and as a result 


we have these supplies that have not moved into livestock production. 

If they would move corn into livestock production currently, then 
it would not hang over the market and depress the pr ice of such corn 
as moves in the cash market. 

The CuHarrmMan. I do not want to get into the subject of corn too 
much right now, let’s stay on wheat. 

You do not contend, do you, that we have any unwieldy supply of 
corn at this time or a burdensome supply of corn from the stand 
point of the population that we have in this country ? 

Mr. Morse. At the present time, of course, we do not have. Assum- 
ing we get an average crop season, we may have too much by this fall 
as a result of the 90-percent price-support provision under which we 
are operating. The recommendation that has been made here to 1 
crease the carryover allowance is in recognition of the fact that we 
should have substantial stocks of feed grains to protect the livestock, 
dairy, and poultry industry of this country. 

The Ciaran. The figures that the Secretary used in his state 
ment, with re spect to the shifts in the acreage of the m: jor crops cer- 
t: unly do not indicate any Vr ipid chi anges in those crops—a Zz percent 
decrease in yie ld following : a 10 pe reent decrease in price. 

That is the reason that I find it hard to understand how you would 
bring about any reduction so far as production is concerned with a 
program of that _— 

In other words, it seems to me you have to re ly, in a situation of 
that kind, to the same extent you do now on the use of acreage allot 
ments and marketing quotas to secure reductions in the case of any of 
these basic crops. 

Mr. Morse. It was the judgment of those who studied this problem 
that there was need of this inereased flexibility which has been pro 
vided in the recommendations that are before vou. Again I say, this 
Was not just a study by the Department of Agriculture. We had in 
dependent studies by a number of different groups on the corn ques- 
tion, on the wheat question, on the cotton question, and there was very 
comp lete agreement in reference to corn partic ‘ularly. 

The Cuamman. Of course you have had differences of opinion 
among the groups that you called in. I would like to discuss corn some 
more but there are a lot of other members of the committee who are 
much more competent to discuss it than I and more interested in it and 
I do not want to take too much time on it. 

Getting back to the question of wheat and your advisory groups, it 
is a fact, is it not, that the Department’s advisory group on wheat 
recommended—lI think prac tically unanimously if not unanimously 
that a two-price system in the form of a certificate plan be put in effect 
as far as wheat is concerned ? 
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Mr. Morse. That was explored quite thoroughly. One other fae- 
tor that came into the discussion of the wheat program particularly 
was the costs to taxpayers. We would expect as I say, and it has been 
recommended, that both controls and more fle ‘xibility would be used 
in order to bring this program into a more workable position. The 
heavy costs of subsidizing the wheat programs, as they are being 
handled at the present time, is being increasingly prese nted as a need 
for getting into a position where we have fle xibility and where wheat 
parity prices are worked over onto the modernized parity like is true 
now fo r all except four of the c rops. 

The Cuamrman. You have not answered my question, though. Is 
it or is it not a fact that the Wheat Advisory C ommittee recommended, 
practically if not unanimously, a two-price system on wheat, that is 
a certificate plan. I do not think I am wrong about that. 

Mr. Morse. I would want to check on that, Congressman. We 
were using a number of groups and I am sorry I do not have the 
record. Dr. Paarlberg has to be out of town tod: ay. He could have 
answered your question. 

The Cuatrman. I wish you would put it in the record. I think 
you will find that that was the case, that the advisory group on wheat 
did make that recommendation. 

(The data requested above are as follow :) 


Domestic Parity Plan For WuHear’ 


1. The plan ealls for returns at 100 percent of parity to wheat producers for 
the wheat produced in the United States that is consumed domestically as food. 
There would be unrestricted movement of all wheat at free, competitive market 
prices through all stages of marketing, from the farm level through the country 
elevator, subterminal or terminal elevator, to the eventual processor or exporter. 

Returns at parity for the portion of the crop consumed domestically as food 
would be assured producers in the following manner : 

(a) The Sec — iry of Agriculture would determine each year prior to the 
beginning of the wheat marketing year the portion of the wheat crop esti- 
mated to be aaa pr stically for food and proclaim such portion as the 
“national parity allotment” for wheat. 

(b) The national parity allotment, so proclaimed, would be apportioned 
among the States and counties on the basis of production history, adjusted 
for abnormal weather conditions and for trends in production. The county 
allotments would be distributed to the individual farms by the same method 
as presently used for establishing farm wheat acreage allotments. Thus, 
each producer would share in the national parity allotment (for which re- 
turns at full parity are to be assured) in the same ratio as his normal wheat 
production holds to the national production. 

(c) Parity certificates would be issued to each wheat-producing farm, 
covering a specified amount of wheat equal to the parity allotment for such 
farm as determined by the county committee in the apportionment of the 
county parity allotment among the farms within the county. 

3. The value of each parity certificate, determined and proclaimed by the Secre- 
tary prior to the marketing year, would be the difference between the estimated 
parity price and the estimated national average farm price of wheat or the 
national average wheat loan rate for the marketing year, whichever is the higher. 
(The parity certificates would be negotiable drafts on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. They would be issued to farmers ahead of harvest time, thereby 
helping them to finance farm operations during the high-expense season. Since 
the number of parity certificates allotted to each wheat grower would be un- 
affected by his actual wheat production in that year, the certificates would also 
serve to some extent as insurance against low crop yields. The fact that the 
value of the certificates would be based on average annual prices would provide 


['wo-price system for wheat developed by the Wheat Advisory Committee as submitted 
to the National Agricultural Advisory Commission. 
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strong economic incentives to the production of premium quality wheat and to 
more efficient marketing methods and practices, by which better-than-average 
prices may be obtained. ) 

4. Errors in estimating the parity price and the national average farm price 
of wheat in advance of the marketing year would be retlected in certificate values 
being either too high or too low to assure wheat producers full parity for their 
proportionate share of the total United States wheat production sold for domestic 
food consumption; also, surplus or deficit funds would result after completion 
of purchases and sales of certificates. Adjustments for such errors and for 
exeess or deficit funds would have to be made in determining the number and 
value of the certificates to be allocated among farmers for the succeeding mar 
keting year. 

5. To insure orderly farm marketing of wheat and to protect producers of feed 
grains against excessive competition of wheat for feed, loans would be made 
available to wheat producers at a level based on the feed value of Wheat relative 
to corn. (Loans at such price levels would serve as bona fide loans designed to 
help carry producers through glutted market periods enabling them to take 
advantage of better markets later by selling their wheat then and paying off 
the loans Any supplies of wheat taken over by CCC in default of loans should 
be disposed of by CCC at 105 percent of the current loan rate plus reasonable 
carrying charges. Unlike loans made at the uneconomic levels provided for 
under present legislation, loans made at levels close to the feed value of wheat 
may normally be expected to be redeemed by producers within the marketing 
year; and seasonal and interseasonal price movements may be expected to permit 
of disposal by CCC of any wheat taken over in default of such loans.) 

6. Persons making first sales or importations of any product manufactured 

wholly or in part from wheat would be required to purchase processing certifi- 
cates equivalent to the quantity of wheat used in the product sold or imported. 
Che value of each certificate would be the estimated difference between the parity 
price and the average national farm price of wheat for the marketing year, 
determined and proclaimed prior to the beginning of the marketing year. Each 
month processors of wheat (and importers of any wheat product) would report 
first sales to the Secretary, the report to be accompanied by processing certifi- 
cates equal to the number of bushels used in the products sold. Collections from 
processors (and importers) would be paid into the Federal Treasury. The 
parity certificates issued to producers would be paid out of general appropriations 
as is being done under the sugar payment system of the Sugar Act, the constitu 
tionality of which is firmly established. No certificates would be required to be 
purchased on wheat processed for export. Upon the exportation of any product 
wholly or partly manufactured from wheat with respect to the first sale or 
importation of which processing certificates had been purchased, the Secretary 
would reimburse the exporter an amount equal to the price of such certificates. 
7. The cost of the processing certificates, added to the cost of the wheat pur- 
chased by processors at free market prices, would equalize the estimated differ- 
ence between market prices and parity. Thus domestic consumers of flour, bread, 
and other wheat products would, under the operation of the plan, pay no more 
for the wheat than intended under the operation of present programs, the objec- 
tive of which is also the attainment and maintenance of parity prices to pro- 
ducers. However, there would be only one price, that is the market price, at 
which wheat would move through all channels of trade and usage. 

8. With loans to producers based on the feed value of wheat, there are no 
reasons for believing that the plan would invite export dumping and result in 
retaliatory measures by other countries and unfavorable international trade rela- 
tions. (Such developments, in fact, are more likely to result from the operation 
of present programs, under which surpluses from one crop are being piled up on 
top of another until the supplies of wheat owned by the Government reach such 
unmanageable proportions as to lead to large-scale export dumping, however un- 
desirable, as a measure of Cisposal.) 

9. Feeding of wheat in feed deficit areas where wheat has been extensively 
grown for feed and where transportation costs restrict the importation of com- 
mercially produced corn, and the use of wheat in commercial mixed feeds, espe- 
cially for dairy production, would be increased. At the same time, the pressure 
of diverting wheat acreage to feed grains would be lessened, thus giving corn 
produccrs less competition than results from the operation of present wheat acre- 
age allotment programs. 

10. If free market prices fail to clear supplies of wheat and loan-defaulted 
wheat accumulates under CCC ownership, producer eligibility for loans should 
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in the next following marketing year be conditioned on compliance with farm 
acreage allotments. The size of the national wheat acreage allotment should be 
determined so as to move the excess of CCC-owned stocks into domestic Consump 
tion or export through normal trade channels. 

11. In determining wheat parity on the basis of the revised parity formula, 
allowance would have to be made for the value of the parity certificates issued 
to producers, in order that the average farm price of wheat reflects the total 
amount received for the wheat sold by farmers. Also, transitional parity prices, 
not now provided for by legislation, would be required for an orderly transition 
from the old to the new parity scheduled by law to become effective in 1956. 

12. Implementation of the plan, as outlined, would call for a transitional pro 
gram to provide for the orderly adjustment of the levels of wheat production, 
marketing, and prices to conditions of free market prices and high unit returns 
assured producers in the domestic food market. A transitional program could 
provide for the immediate operation of the plan, with market prices remaining 
protected by successively lower price supports, extending over a period of 3 or 4 
years, until the loan level provided for under the plan is established. Export 
subsidies would be correspondingly reduced during the transition period, reflect 
ing the successively lower levels of price support. 

13. The plan would be essentially self-financing, and export subsidies would be 
required only in years when export prices (under international agreement or 
otherwise) would decline below loan-supported domestic market prices. The 
subsidies would, however, be relatively small compared with the subsidies under 
the programs operated under present legislation. 

14. In appraising the effects which the operation of the plan would have on total 
income derived from farm marketings of wheat, the necessity of making realistic 
assumptions with respect to returns to wheat producers under present programs 
must be emphasized 

Our wheat price support programs have become progressively less effective in 
stabilizing wheat prices at or near the support levels because of the absence of 
acreage controls for 3 successive years and the resulting piling up of surpluses 
from one crop on top of another. Market prices during the harvest period have 
been as much as about 60 cents per bushel below the loan level, and producers of 
only about one-third of the total wheat crop, who avail themselves of loans and 
purchase agreements, are assured 90 percent of parity. 

If price supports are to be made more effective with respect to market prices, 
acreage allotment programs calling for further drastic reductions in wheat pro 
duction will be necessary Thus, to the extent that the effectiveness of present 
loan programs in stabilizing market prices could he restored, it would have to 
be at the expense of returns to producers. 

There are reasons for believing that returns to wheat producers under the 
operation of the plan would, with the same parity formula, be larger than the 
returns obtainable from the operation of present programs, under which stringent 
acreage curtailment would be unavoidable. Even with identical allotments in 
effect under either program, however, returns to producers from the operation 
of the plan, as outlined, would be as high as under the programs now in effect. 
In determining total returns to wheat producers under present price support pro- 
grams, the fact must not be lost sight of that prices received by farmers, as re 
ported monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, apply to marketings of 
wheat off farms, which in the last 25 years have accounted for only from 70 to 90 
percent of the total wheat production. (For example, producers in the 1953-54 
marketing year are expected to receive an average national wheat price of 85 
percent of parity If 8 percent of the total wheat crop is marketed off farms 
and the remaining 15 percent valued at feed levels of about 70 percent of parity, 
returns to producers from the entire wheat crop would average only the equivalent 
of about 82.5 percent of parity Under the operation of the domestic parity plan, 
about 42 percent of the 1958 wheat crop would be estimated to move into domestic 
food consumption and 58 percent into nonfood uses and exports Assuming a 
loan level under the proposed plan at 70 percent of parity applicable to 58 per 
cent of the crop, total returns to producers would be equivalent to 82.5 percent 
of parity or the same as under the present program. The fact that parity prices 
determined on the basis of the revised formula are substantially lower than the 
parity prices now in effect is entirely unrelated to the proposed plan, since the 
revised formula is scheduled by law to become applicable to the basic commodities 
in 1956.) 
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The domestic parity plan for wheat would, in summary, benefit 
1. Farmers by restoring greater freedom of intiative in planning opera- 

tions in accordance with changing conditions in production and marketing, 

without sacrificing the basic income protection afforded under present legis- 

lation; and by removing obstacles to shifts in land uses that are eventually 

unavoidable, without the necessity of as drastic curtailment of production 

as would be necessary under present legislation in balancing supplies with 

available markets outlets 

2. The trade by getting the Government out of the business of buying, 

warehousing, and merchandising wheat on an increasingly large 
competition with private enterprise and by extensively 
competition in the export market 

3. The general public by making agricultural production more responsive 
to the needs of consumers: by preventing wasteful misallocations of valu- 
able resources of production ; and by greatly reducing or eliminating the 
to the taxpayer of export subsidizations 

4. The Government by eliminating the large-scale expenditures of public 
funds for supporting wheat prices at uneconomic levels; and by 
it to withdraw from a field of private business in which it 
constant attack, 


scale in 


restoring free 


cost 


enabling 
has been under 


The CuamMan. Now, getting back to the recommendation that you 
did make with regard to wheat, and that is the flexible price supports: 
You would still be under the necessity of subsidizing wheat exports 
most of the time, would you not, even with a flexible price-support 
system { 

Mr. Morse. That will depend again on the world demand and als 
upon weather conditions. 

I mentioned the favorable weather conditions in Canada. They 
have had good crops in Europe. Iam told that India’s crop has been 
stepped up definite ly, and possibly will increase again with the help 
of weather. The extent that wheat moves abroad in export and the 
price level at which it moves abroad are Pong to depend upon not 
only the weather conditions but also the economic conditions in these 
importing countries. 

We would hope that we can increase exports. 

The Cuamman. We all know it would depend on those things, but 
based on our past experience, under a flexible program we are almost 
always certain to be under the necessity of paying an export subsidy on 
wheat. 

At least I would hope that it would not get so low under that plan 
that we would not have to pay any subsidies on exports. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We would quite concur in that. Again it 
was the feeling that such subsidies as were needed under the wheat 
agreement and for exports would be more acceptable to taxpayers if 
we have a flexible price system for wheat—some flexibility in it—and 
also if we had adopted a program which was moving in the direction 
of getting wheat prices on a modernized parity basis. 

30th of those would be effected under this program if enacted. It 
was recognized that wheat was being moved into line with other crops 
and put on a flexible basis so that such subsidies as are necessary to 
pay we would assume would be much more acceptable to taxpayers 
and others who are interested. 

Now I have before me the primary points of why this so-called two- 
price plan, after careful study, was laid aside. It was laid aside for 
such reasons as: 

1. Other nations might consider it to be export dumping. 
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The Cuarrman. Let’s stop right there. We are doing exactly that 
same thing now only in a more aggravated way, are we not, when we 
actually pay out ¢ f the Treasury export subsidies for the export of 
wheat. If there is anything in the world that constitutes dumping it 
is what we are doing right now, isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Morse. The principal export is under the International Wheat 
Agreement 

The CuarrMan. We are not going to do away with the international 
agreement just beeau e we do not h: ive tle *X] ib le pr ice supports. 

Mr. Morse (continuing). In which of course there are 45 nations 
with whic h this matter was thoroughly discussed. They understand 
that in the operations under that agreement we do have this subsidy 
and that there will not be a dumping procedure which will tend to un 
settle the markets of the friendly nations working with us. 

The Cyaan. Of course we would still have that. If we had a 
two-price system we would still have the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, and you surely do not contend that a system like the certificate 
plan, where all the wheat moves at the market price, and where the 
export price is just the same as the domestic price in this country, 
would be considered dumping to a greater extent than the pure dump- 
ing that we are doing right now, whether it is under the International 
Wheat Agreement or not. Furthermore, if we are going to export 
very much we are going to have to go outside of the limits of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

That is where Canada has outsmarted us all the way along. They 
are not only exporting what they have been allotted under the agree- 
ment, but are outselling us in the other markets of the world. Of 
course we have recently agreed to subsidize exports outside of the 
wheat agreement, and if you say that is not dumping under the wheat 
agreement it certainly is dumping if you do it outside of the wheat 
agreement, which we are doing right now. Iam not arguing with you 
about it, but it does not seem to me to be very sound to say that the 
flexible price supports would be advantageous as compared with the 
two-price system on the grounds that the two-price system is dumping, 
when you are going just about as far as you can go in dumping right 
now. 

Mr. Morse. My statement is about how the other nations might 
look upon it—we have not been accused of a dumping process under 
the International Wheat Agreement, because our marketings have 
been in line with our allotted exports under the wheat : agreement. 

The second point was that domestic consumers might ‘consider it to 
be discriminatory. 

The Cuatrman. On that point, what is the difference between the 
two-price system—I mean the kind of two-price system I am talking 
about and the kind of two-price system we are practic ing right now ? 

We are charging the domestic consumers the same as those to whom 
we export, so you would not have any difference there, would you? 

Mr. Morsr. No. So far as the consumers are concerned it would 
be a somewhat different situation. 

The CHatrMan. You do not think the consumers are kicking on 
the 3 cents’ worth of wheat that goes into the cost of a loaf of bread 
anyway, do you? 

Mr. Morse. It has not come to our attention, sir. The third point 
was that domestic producers of feed grains might consider it sub- 
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sidized competition. This was in response to the assumption that 
there would not be denied under a two-price pricing system, to dairy- 
men, poultry producers, and growers of meat animals, a price system 
similar to that made available for export. There was unhappiness 
expressed to us in reference to the International Wheat Agreement 
over the fact that we were proposing to renegotiate and renew an 
agreement which would export wheat at a price which people who 
need feed in this country would have been glad to pay for the wheat 
for feed. 

The Cuamman. Right on that point: what you are saying now is 
that there are people in this country who would like to buy wheat for 
livestock fad: so they would be in favor of a two-price system which 
would let them buy wheat for livestock feed at the world price I 
assume. Now there is, I think, a more serious matter and that is the 
question that might be raised by the producers of other feed grains, 
that wheat might compete with other feed grains to a greater extent 
than has heretofore been the case. 

Well, of course there has always been some wheat fed, and there 
is a market for wheat normally for livestock feed, but certainly some 
consideration ought to be given to the producers of other feed grains 
who might feel that we were expanding the use of wheat as a livestock 
feed to the detriment of other feed grains. 

Now I have never felt, when you look at the question carefully, that 
there was very much difliculty there, because when you consider that 
we have over 5 billion bushels of feed grains in the country, the addi- 
tion of maybe a hundred million bushels of wheat to the amount con- 
sumed for feed would not be ve ry much—about 2 percent. 

Furthermore if we maintain a prgoram of reducing wheat acreage, 
that acreage is going to go into livestock feed one way or another. 

That is the only place it can go. It would go into grain sorghums 
in the Wheat Belt and corn in the noncommercial corn area, in other 
places would go into barley, and the result would be you would pro- 
duce more feed grain from acreage taken out of wheat production 
than you would produce i in bushels in the form of wheat, so I do not 
think there is a great deal to that. However, it has been suggested, 
and I think it was included in the recommendations the Wheat Advis- 
ory Committee made, that there be a low floor put under wheat prices 
if we had a two-price system, which would be equivalent to the sup- 
port price on corn, so that there would be no undue competition there 
and no price advantage to wheat. It seems to me that would, in con- 
nection with the other matters I have mentioned, fully take care of 
any undue competition that might arise between the wheat and other 
feed grains, so it seems to me, and especially in view of the fact that 
you say we ought to feed more wheat, that you would favor that type 
of a program. 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. Again, our judgment was that the flexible 
approach and getting the price worked over onto modernized parity, 
would make the price of wheat responsive to the markets, and that in 
areas where it did constitute a cheaper source of feed it would be 
bought for feed. 

Now the fourth and final in these major considerations was that the 
problem of administration and the costs of administration—and this 

was studied quite extensively—would be quite a barrier. Having con- 
sidered these factors along with others, as we have indicated, we felt 
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that this provision for flexibility that had twice been written into 
the law ought to be allowed to go into effect and show the extent to 
which it would meet the problems for wheat. 

The Carman. On that point, I do not know what factors were taken 
into consideration by whoever turned this down, but it seems to me 
that you have a much more simple plan under a two-price system 
than you would either under the present system or under the flexible 
price-support system, as far as the amount of Government control 
and Government organization that you have to maintain would be 
concerned. 

I am talking now about the certificate plan, I am not talking about 
any other two-price system. There are some others which I think 
would be more complicated, but under the certificate plan, all of the 
program which you have set up would be one which would give each 
wheat-producing farm its share of our production which would go into 
consumption for human food in this country. 

You would make that on the basis of history and it would be similar 
to what is done now under the present acreage allotment program. 

You would not have to be dealing with marketing quotas at all as 
you are now, and as I think you would if you had to deal with the 
fle xible pr ice- support program. 

You aaok 1 just make acreage allotments to the farm as — on his- 
tory and I think those allotments could be kept up to date from year 
to year with very little expense and very little trouble, so it would 
be a very simple program compared with most of the farm programs 
that we have in effect at this time as far as Government intervention 
was concerned. 

You would have no marketing quotas to administer, you would have 
no export subsidies to pay, all of your wheat would move in the normal 
channels of trade just as if there were no program of any kind, and 
that is certainly a simpler program than we have at the present time 
or would have under the proposed flexible program. 

Mr. Morse. Again, the feeling was that under the recommenda- 
tions that have been made, and taking the whole recommendations of 
the President providing for the control mechanisms, the encourage- 
ment to move into conservation practices some of this land that is now 
producing wheat and which should be taken out of production—put- 
ting it back into grass—we would not have to have acreage controls 
indefinitely. With some flexibility in price, and with the rest of the 
program which has been recommended to Congress, we believe they 
need not continue indefinitely. 

We would get away from most of the controls that we are now faced 
with in moving into heavy acreage reductions within this year. We 
would also eliminate the problem of the management of these large 
surpluses which have accumulated. 

The CHarrMan. In view of all the evidence we have before the 
committee as to how slowly price works in reducing acreages, it looks 
to me like we are probably going to have to have controls for a long 
time. 

Suppose we had had flexible price supports in effect this past yea 
say they had gone clear down to 75 percent of parity, do you chink 
that we would have had any fewer wheat acres than we had? I am 
speaking now of 1953. Let’s just take that for an illustration. Do 
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you think farmers would have planted any less wheat for the 1953 crop, 
with 75 percent of parity price supports than they did with 90 percent 
of parity price supports? And if they had, where would that acreage 
have gone, and what other surplus would have been created if they 
shifted from wheat to some other crop as we presume they woul | have 
done if they shifted a lot of wheat ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, definitely, my response would have been that there 
would have been less wheat acreage planted and secondly, there would 
have been more of it moved into consumption, into feed uses. 

The Cuamman. On what do you base that statement that there 
would have been less wheat planted? I am going by the statement 
of the Secretary which he presented to the committee that a 10 per- 
cent reduction in price would bring about a 2-percent reduction in 
acreage, and a 15-percent price reduction, which is all you would get 
under the progr: am if you went the whole way at one time, would only 

result in a 3-percent reduction in acreage under that formula. 

I am not setting my opinion up against yours or against anybody 
else’s, but I do not think you would get very many farmers to say 
they would reduce their acreage under an circumstances but if they 
did reduce it they certainly would put it in some other crop of which 
we have a surplus, because we have got a surplus in everything right 
now, so I cannot see where the situation woul | have been improved, 

Mr. Morse. It has been my privilege through some 26 years working 
very broadly through States where wheat production is — to 
be quite familiar with farming operations and what farmers do and 
how they respond to price, 

It is common knowledge that with the price inducement on wheat 
which was brought on by the war, and which has tended to be held 
high, under the old parity and the 90 percent price guaranty, land 
has been plowed out of grass and put into wheat and continued 
wheat that should not be under cultivation. 

One of the effects of price adjustment would be to get that land 
back where it will be protected, and in the direction of conserving 
the soil. 

One of the great concerns that we should have particularly with 
wheat is that we are spending millions of dollars for soil conservation, 
while continuing to encourage destructive cropping practices. We 
must be very careful that we do not h: ave price support programs that 
invite practices which tend to destroy fertility, induce erosion—both 
wind and water erosion—and undo a lot of what we are trying to do 
on behalf of the future of the Nation in the way of soil conservation. 

I am not talking about the stable wheat-producing areas such as are 
in your State, Congressman Hope. I am talking about unstable areas. 
I was managing land out west in the thirties. I saw land which should 
have been left in grass pile up under wind erosion, and develop sand 
blows, and situations of that kind. I can assure you that unless we 
get a proper workable price relationship, partic ularly on wheat, that 
we are going to continue to invite that type of land destruction, and I 
am sure none of us wants to share in that. 

The Cuamman. Of course I would not want to argue with you on 
that point at all, but my point is that under a two-price system such 
as I have been talking about, that you would get results a lot easier, 
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a lot more quickly and with a lot less expense than you would under a 
flexible price support system. For that reason I am unable to under- 
stand why that program was turned down. I have not found out yet 
who turned it down—they just say those who were concerned with it 
and so forth—but who did finally turn it down, if you are in a position 
to say ¢ 

Mr. Morse. It was a composite judgment, Mr. Chairman, that the 
flexible ap oa ich should be put into effect and that we see the results 
obtainable through operation of the flexible price program before 
moving in any other direction. 

The CHarrman. You say it was a composite of judgment. A com- 
posite of judgment of officials in the Department, is that what you are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Morse. Of course the judgment finally shaped up in conferences 
with the President himself and went forward as the President’s recom- 
mendation. All the way along the line these recommendations were 
being carefully examined. We were working not only with the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission but with other advisory 
groups. We had independent studies out of the economics divisions, 
and some farm management divisions of the agricultural colleges, be- 
fore us. All of these were taken into consideration in advising with 
the President and in the recommendation which he finally placed 
before the Congress. 

The Cuairman. I appreciate the information which you have given 
the committee on this point. I don’t want to take any more time 
because I have taken more aoe than I should in justice to the other 
members of the committee, but I still am somewhat at a loss to know 
just what happened and why you disregarded the recommendations of 
the committees which the Department itself set up and which were 
supposed to be better informed than anyone else on these particular 
problems. 

Mr. Poace, Mr. Morse, before I ask you anything about this bill I 
wanted to call your attention to a situation that is developing right 
now: today and tomorrow. T realize vou have been up here and I 
realize that the Secretary has been up here and I recognize that it is 
difficult to keep a hand on everything when you cannot be in your 
office to keep it, and certainly you must understand that I do not 
blame you in the least for being here, because we have asked you to 
be here 

Mr. Morsr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. It has been in the papers and on the radio that the 
Department was about to announce a plan for the disposal of a tre- 
mendous amount of butter and it was stated that the plan would prob- 
ably be announced on Monday, is that not right? 

Mr. Morse. I read that in the paper this morning, Mr. Congress- 
man, along with you. That is the extent of my knowledge as to 
that interpretation. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not know that any such plan as that has been 
worked out ? 

Mr. Morsr. We are working on a disposal program, as we have 
been for some time. The effort on it has been stepped up. We are 
coming to the April 1 date when a new price level will go into effect, 
and in the light of that there has been greatly intensified work being 
done. 
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Mr. Poace. I am certainly not suggesting any criticism of what 
may be done because I realize we must dispose of these things. ] 
think we have got to put these commodities into use. But when it is 
done do you realize that it is going to require a lot of readjustment 
of a whole lot of related oils ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. The whole field of oil—vegetable oils and some animal 
oils are going to be affected, is that not correct / 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, and I can assure you and the committee that 
those complications are some that enter into these considerations. 
We do not want to cure one situation and create other situations. 

Mr. Poagcr. I have in mind two things. In the first place it seems 
to me that it is quite clear that if you are going to announce something 
that is going to take effect the Ist of April, that it should be announced 
just as early as it can be, in order to give the people who are engaged 
in the dairy business, in the cottonseed oil business, the soybean oil 
business, and even in the lard business—all of them ought to have 
as much opportunity to adjust as possible, should they not? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. In my reference to April 1—I do not 
want to date any pregram that might come out. I mentioned that in 
view of the fact that there will be a new price structure as of April 1, 
eflorts toward disposal ought to be geared into a situation which we 
know is ahead of us. 

Mr. Poace. I recognize that. I am not criticizing or disagreeing 
with you, lam merely pointing out that it ought to be made public just 
as quickly as possible, should it not 

Mr. Morse. I think we would be entirely in agreement and I appre- 
ciate your approach, what you are saying, and your concern, because 
we share it, too. 

Mr. Poace. There is another phase of this that I think maybe you 
have answered. If, in fact, the Department has not come to a conclu- 
sion, and if, in fact, these radio and newspaper reports are erroneous, 
then there is no reason for concern on this point, but if there is a basis 
for these radio and newspaper reports that a plan has been perfected 
that will be announced 2 or 3 days hence, then I am sure you realize 
that anyone who can get any inkling of what that plan is, is going to 
have a tremendous opportunity to play the market in the next few 
hours, are they not ¢ 

Mr. Morse. That is one of the problems that we always work 
against ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. I realize that, and I realize how difficult it is, but if you 
have devised such a plan, is not the only way to stop the charge of 
fraud for you to announce your plan just the moment you have worked 
it out ? 

Mr. Morse. We would certainly want to get it out as soon as we 
get it firmed up. 

Mr. Poacr. I take it that the answer must be that the newspaper 
and radio reports are wrong and that there has not been any decision 
made on this matter. 

Mr. Morse. The Secretary would need to speak on that point because 
I would assume that the articles and reports were written on the 
basis of some discussions with the Secretary and I was not with him at 
that time. 
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Mr. Poace. I do not like to set myself up as somebody who knows 
a great deal about something about which I know very little, but 
may I suggest that I hope you will consult with the Secretary within 
the next couple of hours and suggest that if this plan has been worked 
out that it ought to be made public. Of course if it has not been 
worked out it cannot be made public but if it has been worked out 
it ought to be made public, because I know and you know that whether 
anything leaks out of the Department or not—and I am not charging 
that there will be, but in an agency as large as the Department of 
Agriculture I a not see how you can avoid it—but whether it leaks 
or not, somebody is going to be playing that market, and the papers 
will say that somebody got this information and was able to play the 
oil market. 

Mr. Morse. I believe I am able to say to you right now that a plan 
has not been firmed up. Now, what the developments will be in the 
next few days remains to be seen. 

Mr. Poacr. I am afraid it has gotten to such a place right now 
where you ought to change your plan whatever it is, so as to el itrap 
the gentlemen who are re Shine on some idea they think leaked from 
the Department rather than to let them get the benefits of their sup- 
posed knowledge of the plan. So much for that. I do not offer it 
as criticism. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you. I appreciate your comments and I will 
cert ainly talk to the Secret: ry assoon as I can. 

Mr. Poace. May I come to this bill that we have before us, or this 
proposed program. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that we are start- 
ing on some false assupmptions here, and of course if we proceed on 
false assumptions our conclusion is going to be equally erroneous. 
When we get to this bill I noticed in the Secretary’s statement—and 
I am sure you are familiar with the Secretary’s statement—that he 
makes the statement on page 12 that— 

Those crops not under production contrel exhibit at least as good supply and 
demand as those under control. 

I realize that there was some discussion the other day about what 
those crops were. Would you mind telling us now just what crops he 
refers to as being those under control / 

Mr. Morsr. We have had controls on sugar and tobacco and peanuts 
for years, and we are moving now into production control on three 
other ec rops, of wheat, cotton, and corn. 

Mr. Poace. Why are we moving into control of cotton, wheat, and 
corn ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Because of the accumulation of supplies during the 
current period of adjustment toa peacetime economy. 

Mr. Poace, That is right; because of the accumulation of big sur- 
pluses of those crops, is it not? 

Mr. Morse. That is part of it. There are two phases to this pro- 
posal. One is that we feel that a portion of this accumulation which 
has taken place should be lifted off of the market in this set-aside. 

Mr. Poace. I do not want to stop your answer but may I break in 
there and may I suggest—I realize that if you are going to complete 
this thing in a reasonable time we are going to have to be confined 
somewhat to the subjects that we raise. I was not asking anything 
about the philosophy of your bill or why you were proposing these 
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things. I was merely asking you why under the present law we were 
passing into control of these three crops and I think your answer was 
clear that it was because of the accumulation of surpluses, then was 
cotton and wheat and corn controlled as well without any controls 
as sugar and tobacco were with controls? You did not build up any 
surpluses of sugar and tobacco, did you? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And you did build up such surpluses in these crops 
which were not controlled. Now you tell me under the present law 
that we have to control them because we have built up these surpluses ; 
that is right; is it not? 

Mr. Morse. The reason we would continue to exercise control, of 
course, is that we do not anticipate that until the transition has been 
made, all of the production would be taken by the markets. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, but you just discussed with Mr. Hope 
the surpluses that we built up in wheat, did you not ‘ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacre. We have built up substantial surpluses in wheat, cotton, 
and corn, have we not # 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. In the case of wheat and corn, of course, we 
have had favorable weather and record crops, which have been 
important factors. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, and we built up surpluses of those crops that were 
not under control ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Not all of them. 

Mr. Poacr. Not what? 

Mr. Morse. Not all of those that were—— 

Mr. Poacr. There are certain crops on which we would never build 
au surplus, but we only haxe six crops that are involved in this. 
There are only six that are involved, and I am not real sure about the 
situation on rice but I believe I have been told that we were going into 
a surplus condition on rice, 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, the statement I believe is broader 
than just the basic crops. Those crops not under production control 
exhibit at least as good a balance of supply and demanc. as those under 
control. 

Mr. Poacr. What are the big ones that are not under control? 
There are two, are there not? There is dairy products. Now have 
we got a shortage of dairy products?) Why do we have this butter 
surplus that we are talking about? If we have a shortage how did we 
happen to get it? 

Mr. Morse. We do have a buildup in production, part of it, again, 
due to weather. 

Mr. Poacr. You have got a surplus, have you not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. What about this livestock that has been coming to mar- 
ket the last year? Of course I recognize the effect that the drought 
has had on the market, but we have been getting a lot of beef on the 
market, have we not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, and it is moving into consumption with the 
exception of that which we took off the market last fall to help the 
situation. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, and we wish you could help it still further. We 
are still in need of somebody to help move some more of these cattle. 
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So those are the big crops that are not controlled. Of course, I know 
there is green peas and there is asparagus and raspberries and a lot 
of these things that may be in surplus. I do not know a thing about 
them. 

Mr. Morsr. Let us name hogs and let us name poultry and let us 
name the egg production and let us name the vegetables and let us 
name the fruits. Let us go on through. 

Mr. Poacr. How much do those fruits amount to, anyhow, compared 
with the value of beef cattle and compared with the value of wheat 
and compared with the value of cotton and compared with the value 
of corn? 

Mr. Morse. In speaking of value, these six basic crops that are 
under the 90-percent mandatory support account for 23 percent of the 
income of farmers—less than a fourth. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. And all commodities under price support run only to 
about 40 percent of the income so there is 60 percent of the farmers’ 
income in which price supports have not been in effect in recent years. 

Mr. Poace. That is not the point we are discussing. We are dis- 
cussing the question of whether we actually have been building up a 
surplus of the crops that were not controlled. That is what we are 
discussing. It seems to me quite clear that we have been building up 
substantial surpluses where we have not been controlling the major 
crops. By major crons I am talking about beef cattle, I am talking 
about butter, I am talking about dairy products, I am talking about 
cotton, about wheat and about corn during the last several years. 
Now if those are not major crops I do not know what is major in the 
United States. Now on those crops we have built up surpluses. We 
have not had any control of them. 

In the crops on which we have had continued control, tohacco is 
outstanding. There is not any surplus intobacco, is there? Not any 
large and burdensome surplus. Certainly there are still some reserves 
and there always have been, but there is no large and burdensome 
surplus of tobacco. is there ? 

Mr. Morse. With the control being exercised, we would expect sup- 
plies to move into markets. 

Mr. Cootry. I want to point out to the Secretary, in connection with 
what he has said—I just stepped out to get the figures. When we 
had a tobacco program in 1938, we held acreage down to 909,100 acres. 
The farmers voted off all quotas and all programs went out the window 
in 1939. That acreage went up 360,800 acres. That year we planted 
1,269,900 acres. The price dropped from 22.2 to 14.9. or a price drop 
of 7.3 cents a pound, and it put practically every tobacco farmer in 
bankruptcy. We had to close the tobacco warehouses, as you might 
remember, and we worked out a program. Then we voted for quotas. 
We reduced that acreage from 1.269.900 down to 741.000 acres, and we 
pushed the price un to 16.4. We further reduced it in 1940 to 717,600 
acres and pushed the price up to 28. From that time on we have had 
a tobacco program and from that time on we have kept supply in line 
with consumer demand. 

According to my figures, it proves exactly the opposite of what you 
have been arguing to this committee. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, may I respond? There is nothing 
recommended to take away the provisions for production controls 
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which were amended in the 1948 law and in 1949. The recommenda- 
tion is to retain those production control provisions, except for mar- 
keting quotas on corn, and neither is there any proposal to withdraw 
price supports. 

Mr. Cootry. What we are trying to express is that if you had had 
controls, if the law and the machinery had been provided and used 
you would not have had these tremendous surpluses. 

Mr. Morse. We expect to use them. We are recommending that 
they be retained and that they be used. 

Mr. Cooter. If you are going to use these controls, what kind of 
freedom are you going to give the cotton farmer and the wheat farmer? 
What about freedom of the farmer then ? 

Mr. Morse. It is very simple to answer that, I believe, Mr. Con- 
gressman. If you get flexibility into this price structure, that will 
move these commodities into the markets, into consumption. Take 
corn again—and we can discuss others—we will not need to exercise 
these controls if we have a more flexible market which moves more of 
this production currently into consumption. To the degree that we 
move more of it into consumption we need less control. 

Mr. Cootry. We had that in 1939 and we almost went into bank- 
ruptcy. We had volume and we hi id low price. 

That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poacr. All I was trying to do was to find out whether the 
premises on which these assumptions were made were correct. I can- 
not help but challenge this premise. I just cannot see that you have 
shown that this is a correct statement of facts. I do not question 
your sincerity of interpretation, Mr. Morse, but to me this just does 
not reflect the facts, because these facts are undisputed, are they not: 
That tobacco has been under control and there is not a burdensome sup- 
ply of tobacco. Sugar has been under control and there is not a bur- 
densome supply of domestic sugar. 

Let me state another factor, too, and I do not think you will disagree. 
You will agree, of course, that cotton has been free of controls in 
recent years and there is a burdensome supply of cotton. Wheat 
has not been under control in recent years, and there is more wheat 
than we can sell. Corn has not been under control and we cannot sell 
all the corn we have. Butter has not been under control and we cannot 
sell all the butter we have. I am merely saying that to me—and I am 
not trying to make you agree to my interpretation—but to me those 
facts do not justify this statement. 1 realize that you interpret it 
differently. 

Mr. Morsr. May I respond, sir? 

Mr. Poage. Surely. 

Mr. Mors. In the first place we cannot take tobacco as an example 
in dealing with these other commodities. 

Mr. Poaae. It is controlled, is it not? 

Mr. Morse. All across the country it was said that it was a mistake 
to blanket in these major production items under one program. That 
was one of the first and very emphatic and clear recommendations: 
That you cannot pick out, for instance, a crop like tobacco, that is not a 
food crop, and you cannot pick out sugar, of which we import most of 
what we consume, and say : “Because it works there, now we will apply 
it to wheat, cotton, corn, and other commodities.” That is not my 
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personal judgment or the Secretary’s. That advice came in from the 
best minds across the country whe know American agriculture, and 
that is what is before you. 

Mr. Poacr. Just so that the record may be clear, let me again quote 
what ] have heer talking about You have been discussing what your 
program is going to be All I am asking is about the soundness of 
th statement: 


Those crops not now under production control exhibit at least as good a balance 


of sup] and demand as those under contro 


I think it is perfectly clear that that statement simply is not in keep- 


ing W th the facts, and 1f it not then the cor clusions that vou draw 
from it, no matter how sound your reasoning, if you take a fallacy for 
the basis of your reasoning, then your reasoning must lead to a false 


conclu 


Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman and Mr. Chairman, would it be per 
missible for us to put in the record in response to Mr. Poage, the facts 
supporting this statement, which will take into consideration the 60 

} 


perce t of the wricuit iral income, which is not under price supports, 


and the more than 75 percent that is not in the 6 basic crops? 
Mr. Poace. I hi pelt ill. JI ask that that consent be allowed to do 


Mr. Morse. I ask permission to put that in the record. 
{ Che data referred to above is as follows :) 


EstIMATep EFFECTS oF Two Pric—e PLANS AND ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS UPON 
FarM INCOME FROM WHEAT, COTTON, AND RICE 


1. Projections of farm income under alternative programs in future years 


involve a host of assumptions. For example, the actual United States produc- 
tion of wheat in a given year will depend upon the weather and upon adminis- 
trative or legislative decisions concerning the national acreage allotment; the 
] ty price of wheat will be influenced by changes in the general price level; 

d the price and volu of our heat exports will depend on weather, economic 
conditions, and government policies in many other countries. To the extent 
that creage allotments, support prices, and market prices of wheat are in- 
| carryover stocks, farm income from wheat in, say, 1957, will depend 
on the whole sequence of natural, economic, and political factors operating during 
the 19° 16 crop yea 


2. If the nature and limitations of the necessary assumptions are recognized, 
projections of the income and other effecis ot farm programs can be an aid to 
intelligent discussion In addition to assumption, such projections may embody 
statistical measurements and judgments concerning the responses of consump- 
tion, production, and exports to changes in market or support prices, The use- 
fulness of the projections depends upon the soundness of these judgments and 


measurements as well as upon the reasonableness of the assumptions. 
8. In view of existing legislation and current discussion, it seems appropriate 
to compare 4 alternative programs: (1) 2-price plans, (2) support at 90 percent 


of new parity, (3) the Agricultural Act of 1949, and (4) the President’s farm 
program 

The farm income to be expected under a given price-support program depends 
upon (1) the parity standard used, (2) the percent of parity at which the support 
h actual returns to farmers differ from the 
support price, and (4) the level at which acreage controls (if any) are estab- 
lished and enforced. These factors determine the income from the price 
supported commodity itself If acreage restrictions are applied to this com- 
modity, total farm income will also depend upon the extent to which income may 
be realized from alternative uses of the acreage diverted. 

In the case of wheat, the modernized parity price is 14 percent lower than the 
old parity price now in effect. The Agricultural Act of 1949 would call for this 
full drop to take effect in 1956, whereas the President’s program calls for a drop 
of 5 percent in 1956, 5 percent in 1957, and 4 percent in 1958. If all other 
features were equal, this transitional parity provision would result in higher 


price is set, (3) the extent to whi 
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income from wheat under the President’s program during 1956 and 1957 than 
under the 1949 act. The set-aside feature of the President’s program also leads 
to higher parity percentages than does the 1949 act, so that this program leads to 
higher income from wheat than does the 1949 act in each year 1955 through 1058. 
The minimum wheat acreage allotment of 55 million acres is likely to be 


required each year from 1955 through 1958 if support at 90 percent of parity is 


continued. The same acreage is likely under the President’s program If we 
assume that modernized parity goes into effect as scheduled in 1956, the 90 
percent program yields less income from wheat in 1956 and 1957 than does the 
President's prograin with 500 million bushels set-aside, and about the same 
income in 1958. The 90 percent program would yield a little more income in 


1955 than would the President’s program if market prices were equal 
prices under both programs Liowever, it is expected that the set-aside feature 
of the President’s program would lend a firmer tone to the market and keep 
market prices more nearly in line with supports 

The path of transition to a two-price plan for wheat has not received much 
public discussion. After existing surpluses were worked olf, it might be possible 
under a two-price plan to avoid limitations on total wheat acreage in most years 
But if existing stocks are to be reduced without disrupting either export or feed 
grain markets, acreage controls would be required during the early years of 
operation of a two-price plan. 

A two-price plan which assured producers 90 percent of modernized parity 
on wheat for domestic food use while the rest of the crop sold on a feed price 
basis might, as of 1958, yield a larger gross income from 70 million acres of 
Wheat than the President's program would yield on 55 million acres. Total 
production expenditures would, of course, be larger on the larger acreage, so 
that net income from wheat might be very little higher under the two-price plan 
The comparison in terms of net income from 70 million acres of “wheat land 
would be affected by the extent to which net income was realized from other 
uses of the acreage diverted from wheat. 

The weighted average price of wheat under the two-price plan assumed here 
would be somewhere near SO percent of modernized parity. Hence, if total 
acreage under this plan were held to 55 million during (say) 1955 and 1956 in 
order to work off stocks, income from wheat during those years would be lower 


f 


than under the President’s program with 500 million bushels set-aside. Hoy 
ever, as use of wheat for feed, and hence total utilization of wheat, would be 
greater under a two-price plan, it might be feasivle to set acreage allotments 
at a higher level than 55 million acres and maintain income about in line with 
that under the President’s program during the transition period. 

Parity for rice is already calculated on the modernized basis, so there is no 
need for a transitional parity Up to the present, rice has not been in surplus 
difficulties and market prices have been above the 90 percent support But a 
large proportion of our rice output is going to Japan and Korea. Domestic 
rice production in those countries should be larger next year, and our rice 
might have to be priced below 90 percent of parity to enter these markets in 
competition with oriental rice. 

If a two-price plan were applied to rice, it is generally assumed that sales 
of rice to Cuba would bring producers the same return as sales for food use in 
the United States. However, United States rice would sell competitively in 
other export markets, which have absorbed two-thirds of our rice exports (and 
one-third of our total rice production) in recent years. 

Continued support at 90 percent of parity could well price United States rice 
out of the competitive export markets, so that marketing quotas would be needed 
to keep production in line with demand. The President’s program, which for 
rice is identical with the 1949 act, would ordinarily lead to support prices for 
rice between 85 and 90 percent of parity. In fact, the logic of the marketing 
quota and advance price announcement features of the 1949 act appear to require 
support for rice at 90 percent of parity in most years. As there is no minimum 
national acreage allotment for rice, marketing quotas (when required) would 
presumably be set at a level which would bring supplies back to normal, and 
minimum support prices back to $0 percent of parity, in a single year. To the 
extent that support prices fell below 90 percent of parity at times, application 
of the 1949 act would result in slightly larger exports and production over a 
period of years than would continuous support at 90 percent of parity. Farm 
income from rice might average very slightly higher under the 1949 act. 

If prices of rice in the competitive export markets fell below 85 percent of 
parity a two-price plan would probably permit larger exports, both in physical 
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volume and money value, than would the other programs. If prices of rice in 
domestic and Cuban markets were maintained at 90 percent of parity under a 
two-price plan, the larger revenue from exports would mean a somewhat larger 
income from the rice crop as a whole. However, rice acreage would average 
larger under a two-price plan than could be permitted under the other programs. 

The modernized parity price for cotton is now only 3.4 percent lower than the 
old parity now in effect. Hence, modernized parity on cotton would go into effect 
in 1956 under the President's program as well as under the 1949 act. 

The minimum cotton-marketing quota of 10 million bales is likely to be re- 
quired each year from 1955 through 1957 if support at 90 percent of parity is con- 
tinued. The President’s program would ¢all for a slightly larger quota than this 
in 1955 and a somewhat lower support price (about S86 percent of parity if 4 
million bales are set aside), so that farm income from cotton in 1955 would 
be about the same under both programs. In 1955 the President’s program would 
also call for the minimum quota but would probably require support at 90 percent 
of parity. 

The 1949 act would call for the minimum marketing quota in 1955 and 1956, and 
would lead to the minimum supports of around 82 percent of parity in 1955 
and perhaps 88 percent of parity in 1956. By 1957, this program might permit a 
marketing quota a little higher than 10 million bales and require support at 90 
percent of parity. Over the 3 years as a whole, the 1949 act would return less 
income than the President's program. 

A two-price plan with grower returns supported at 90 percent of modernized 
parity in the domestic market and with export prices unsupported should lead 
to larger exports than any of the plans mentioned above. Returns from the 
domestic market should be about. the same as under the current 90 percent 
support program. Returns from the export market would probably be somewhat 
larger under the two-price plan; hence total income from cotton lint might be a 
little higher under the two-price plan, provided that cotton production under each 
plan were set equal to the cotton utilization expected to result from it. This could 
presumably be done in 1957 and later years; during 1955 and 1956 it might prove 
necessary to apply marketing quotas under the two-price plan in order to reduce 
stocks. Income to growers during those years would depend on the level at which 
the marketing quotas were set; with the minimum marketing quota of 10 million 
bales, income under the two-price plan in 1955 and 1956 might be the same or 
slightly lower than under the President’s program or the current 90 percent 
support program. The “two price’ feature during these transition years could 
perhaps be provided by a combination of direct price support and export subsi- 
dics, as a large share of the cotton available for export would have to come from 
existing price-support stocks. 

The Cuamman. Right at that point, if you will allow me just a 
moment, Mr. Poage. There is another set of figures, Mr. Secretary, 
that I would like to have in the record, either at this point or some 
other place in your testimony, and that is the figures on which I believe 


there has been some work done in the Department, showing the esti- 
mated returns which would accrue to farmers for the next few vears. 
under the 90-percent-price-support program, under the flexible-price- 
support program and under a two-price system as far as wheat and 
cotton and rice are concerned. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Morse. I believe we have that, and we would be glad to furnish 
that information. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to have those in the record somewhere 
in connection with your statement. 

(The data requested is as follows :) 
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1952 cash receipts from commodities on which direct price support programs 
were in effect in 1953 


( Cac 
rec ts 
Basic comr Mill 8 Other nt mmodities—( M s 
1. Cot t $. l ( x9 
2. W 2 4. ( 13 
3. Cor l l I ( 1A) 
4. 1 0 l 16, Dr 23 
5} ) 17. Fl ed 118 
6. 1 144 18. So I 
19. R 20 
~ 42 2 1) t 1 7 
2 C¢ I Sc ¢ 
De ( s 22. Gr I { 
7 | ¢ 4 { 23. W I 1 
g W 24. N 
9. Me 
l I iut l 
ll, Honey 
I l 4, 088 
t tal 4, 694 ( rec f ] 
Ca rece ) 
Other nonbasic commoditi ercent of 
12. Soybear 778 modit 4 
1 Support extended directly to milk for manufacturing on] 
2 While the price of this commodit pport t r ¢ 


Mr. Poacr. Now, I want to point to another basis that I think 
erroneous. If you will turn to tlie last page in the Secretary’s state- 
ment, the last chart or attachment, where it states: “Farmers prices.” 
It holds itself out to be a “comparison of prices for price supp rted 
basic commodities with those of nonsup ported group.” ‘Then it shows 
the prices of the nonsupported—that is, what is listed nonsupported. 
] believe the wording is “Not price supported” and the chart explains 
that category as being “fruits, truck crops, other vegetables, meat 
animals, poultry and eggs.” Those are the ones that are listed as 
not pr it ec suppor te cl. ‘I he n the re are listed. as price supported, “basic 
commodities,” and those that are listed are the ones that are so detined 
by law as I understand it: “food grains, feed grains, cotton, tobacco.” 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. When I take the sheet that the Department published 
and distributed in February 1954, and go through it and add up what 
is listed here as “price support progra 1ms”—the money spent by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on price support program—l find that 
on butter we spent $48,700,000. ‘That is not all we spent on butter but 
that is what is listed on this price support program. 

On eggs, $19,700,000: on dried fruits, $14,900,000; on grapefruits, 
$1,700,000; on peas, SYOU.000: on potatoes, $478.100.C0O0;: on sweet 
potatoes, $100,000. ‘This gives us a total of $734,100,000 spent to sup- 
port thos se things that I think clearly are listed here as some of those 
not price supported, but we spent three quarters of a billion dollars 
supporting the price of them according to the De particont’s own chart. 
Whereas taking the same figures, the same chart, we find that on these 
basics we had a net loss of only $20,700,000. On the things that you 
listed as price supported we hi id lost $20,700,000. On the things you 
listed as not price supported we have lost under this one item $734 
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million. It just seems to me that that is another case where we are 
starting with an unsound assumption. If we are going to try to com- 
pare these things and say they are not supported when we actually 
spent three-quarters of a billion dollars on them, we are not quite fair 
W th ( urselve or W ith anyone else. 

How do you reconcile calling these fruits, and truck crops, vege- 
tables. beef anicals. poultry and eggs, how do you reconcile saying they 


ire not price supported ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I am very glad you brought this up, Mr. Congressman. 
ae arters of a billion there — 

Mr. Poac Thi it is all but a part of your first column. 

Mr. Morse. fo that first column—— 

Mr. Poacr. That al] out of the first column. Of course, there 
are other things that were spent on these. 

Mr. Morsr. Yes; and that relates itself to the $714, billion figure, 
so it would be about 10 percent of it. 


Mr. Poace. I do not know anything about a $714, billion figure, 
because I do not vet al Vy. 

Mr. Morse. That went into the record yesterday. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; but this does not add up to $71% billion; this 
column does not. It adds up to $1,110,000,000, and these so-called 
net supports commodities make up about three-fourths of it instead 
of about one-tenth. 

Mr. Morse. If you will look on page 3, in the middle there—are 
you reading out of the first column? 

Mr. Poacr. It is the second column, Mr. Morse. It is headed 
“Price support programs.” I am not trying to go into a discussion 
about eve rythi ing that has hs: ap ypened in the pr ice- support program. 
All I am trying to do is to point out that, as I see it, you are accepting 
an erroneous basis when you assume that these commodities were 
not price sornnarae [I am not trying to compare them with any- 


thing, but when you say they are not price-supported commodities, 


t 


it seems to me ft] ul you are deceiving yourself when you base your 


conclusions upon the belief that those were not price supported when 
we spel it, according to the Department’s figures, at least three-quarters 
of a billion dollars supporting the price. It just seems to me that 


f you are basing your conclusions upon that as being a fact, then 
you are going to get an unsound answer. 

Mr. Morse. You mentioned dairy products, did you not? 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon ? 

Ir. Morse. You included dairy products? 

Mr. Poacr. No, sir; I did not include the item listed “Dairy prod- 
ucts,” because I recognize that you say down here that they are not 
included, but I included fruits, truck crops. I will read you what 
I included: Sweetpotatoes, $100,000; potatoes, $478,100,000 ; P 2as, 
$900,000 ; grapefruit, $1,700,000; fruits, dried, $14,900,000; eggs, $189,- 
700,000: butter, $48,700,000. 

Mr. Morse. ‘The butter item would be a dairy product, would it not? 

Mr. Poace. Then let us drop the butter item out, and that would 
leave you $690 million. 
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Mr. Morsx. Of course that second column there does not pick up 
the total price-support picture by any means, as was brought out 
yesterday. I: urthermore, may I tell you how this chart originally - 


Mr. Poace. I am not saying that the second column shows all the 
price-supported items, because I know a lot of them are in the top 


colum! All l ain say 7 s that the top fae) it) > ply Ca ot be 
not price supported. All I am trying to say that you must be 
wrong in label] he this top Coulis peling “Not pi , pport a.’ 


becau e they have | f ) ° 
Mr. Morse. There have been periods in there in which there have 
been some price supports. M \ I explain how this originated. I 
am interested because it has been p | I 
and this is the fir questio no ¢ f the iliclity oF iG. W she 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies at that time to develop tl 


> ; a cf : y . 

formation fone baek thi ugh the years, and this i ] VO'VK 
+1 } baad igh” ’ 5 ‘ 

without anv guidance or dictation of course Trom the secretary 


Oflice. 
Mr. Poacre. I am not charging any bad fait] . Mr. Morse. \ 


t \ ] { 7 . 4 , 7 
meut. Wow | he e@ that that { ( Mayor ehhlptha Ould 
‘ an ¢ ] 1 
be at riot d to th enart 


1] . 
becau IT Vou »>VOl wili come to the wrong co} USION. 


Mr. Morse. Both those that have had the major price support and 

those that have been in the main free from price pport, | ‘tended 

to show the same tre} J ; ; 
Mr. Anernetruy. Will the gentleman yield 4 
Mr. Pi AGE. Yes 


Mr. Asernetnuy. Is this not what you were trying to convince 


committee, the Tar! ers and publi of, when you submitted that « 

that the farmers will and can get along just well without rice 
support pros Th) \ th one I 1 vou have pie | }>! ( \ 
tl mir hye e \ el l S that the e crop Vi) h ire not pporte | 
LI'e I nea yw S ( t} ( wh Ll'¢ | { } t wW \ yere 


Mr. \l I I We would | ive No] terest in t! if hy Ase we re re 
ommending the continuation of price upport 

Mr. Anernetuy. Why did you submit the chart then ?/ 

Mr. Morse. As evidence that flexibility in th pri he system, whi 


; pe i 
helps adjust supply and demand, helps to get satisfac tory 1 sults in 
the market for farmers. We are not advocating no price supports. 

Mr. Apernetuy. There is nothing on the chart which shows flexi 


bility. You are evaluating two types of programs. One with no 
price supports at all, the other with price supports. Your chart shows 
that in the price line one follows the other from 1930 through 1954, 
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What other conclusion could this committee or the public draw other 
than that you are attempting to convince all of us that farmers do just 
as well with no price supports at all? 

Mr. Morse. My interpretation would not be that. You get maxi- 
mum flexibility, of course, where there are no price supports. Where 
the markets set the prices you get maximum flexibility, as I believe 
you would agree. 

Mr. Poacr. On that point: IT agree that you get maximum flexibility 
where you do not have any price supports and do not have any control. 
We can agree on that, can we not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Do we want maximum flexibility? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you think that that flexibility ought to stop at about 
75 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; that is not the recommendation. 

Mr. Poace. You do not think it ought to stop at 75 percent of 
parity ? 

Mr. Morse. The flexibility ought to move in accordance with the 
schedules on these basic crops, which were written into the law in 1949. 

Mr. Poacr. Maybe I misunderstood you. I understood that you 
were not going to let these crops drop—I am talking about the basies— 
] unde rstood that you were not going to let them drop below 75 per- 
cent of parity, is that not right? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We would hope, and we certainly would not 
expect that they would be at the floor all the time. I think that ought 
to be very clear. 

Mr. Poacr. I am saying that you would stop that flexibility when 
they dropped below 75 percent of parity, there you would think that 


flexibility ceases to be a virtue and that you would stop it at that 
point ? 


Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You would put a rigid support at 75 percent of parity, 
that is right, is it not? 

Mr. Morse. Speaking of the basics in accord with the schedules that 
are in the law, the minimum support would be 75 percent when supplies 
are 130 percent of normal. 

Mr. Poacr. Then that does fix a floor at 75 percent of parity, does it 
not? A rigid floor at 75 percent of parity? 

Mr. Morse. On the basics, yes. 

Mr. Poace. That is all Iam talking about are the basics. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And you think that lets the price drop low enough that 
it would enable you to effectively, although maybe not 100 percent, 
control the production or keep the production in line with market 
demands? 

Mr. Morse. It would be a very substantial help. In addition, there 
would be the exercise of production controls. Again, I want to em- 
phasize that there is no contemplation that prices are going to go to 
the tloor and stay there. The price and the supports under this pro- 
gram will be, most of the time, substantially above the floor. I think 
that should be made very clear. 
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Mr. Poace. rede all hope that you are correct but we have not any 
assurance of it. We must therefore, consider what would happen 
if they do go aie They can under your program drop to 75 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. Morse. If the Secretary does not exercise the discretion which 
he is given. 

Mr. Poace. You do not contemplate that the Secretary would exer- 
cise it; do you? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Then why in the world pass this law if the Secretary 
is not going to let prices go down, if the Secretary believes that the 
prices ought to be kept. up, then why in the world have all this fighting 
and so disturb agriculture and all the rest of our people ¢ 

Mr. Morse. When conditions warrant the Secretary exercising dis- 
cretion, as I interpret the proposal that is before you, he would not 
only exercise it but be has been definitely instrue ted to do so, particu- 
larly during this transition period. The President in his message has 
definitely charged the Secretary to do so, saying that the Secretary 
would see that there were not major price adjustments during this 
transition priod. 

Mr. Poace. All right, let us get beyond the transition period because 
we are pi issIng permane nt legisl: ation. ‘This is suppose 1 to be so vood 
that it is supposed to last for all time and eternity. 

Now let us see down the line. Maybe we will not have the present 
Secretary some year down the line. Maybe you will be Secretary. 
Suppose 10 years from now if you are Secretary of Agriculture and 
we are produe ing twice as much cotton as the American people and 
foreign markets will take, would you recommend that we keep the 
support price of cotton at 90 percent of parity or would you let sup- 
ports drop to 75? 

Mr. Morse. First of all, there would be the exercise of production 
controls written into the law so that we would assume that——— 

Mr. Poace. I understand that but with the exercising of all of that 
you have got twice as much cotton on hand as you can dispose of. I 
am asking you if you are the Secretary at that time will you keep the 
support price at 90 percent 4 

Mr. Morse. There would be first of all the adjustment of the price- 


support level in keeping with the schedules prescribed in the law. 
Mr. Poace. Let us climinate all of these things and come down to 
the answer. I realize there are a lot of things in between. Would 


you or would you not nancaial that the support price stay at 90 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Not unless there was a very tense world situation—— 

Mr. Poacr. We will assume there is not. If there were we would 
get more than 75 percent in the market anyhow. 

Mr. Morse (continuing). Some other of those factors which a Seec- 
retary, along with a wise administration of government, would look at 
and say, “Now, considering the supports as called for in the law, dis- 
cretion ought to be exercised to support at a higher level than called 
for in the law.” 

Mr. Poacr. That is the thing that the Department seems to have 
overlooked that every farmer in my country knows, and that is that 
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if there is a critical world situation that we would have a market for 
the product, and that we would be getting a good price in the market 
pl ce. We all realize that when conditions are such that we need our 
product, we do not have to look to our support price, but we also 
! ze that the time we need to iook to our support price 1s the 


{ ( en novoady Ww | to b iv our prod ct. That IS when we need 


i support price, that when we are going broke. We know that the 
time we need that support price is the very time you would not have 
al excuse for raising It. Can you conceive of any circumstance 
u ‘ Ww! vou would let the price of cotton drop to 75 percent of 
p T \ l 4 ( = / ! t l / 
\Iy | SI If conti ( b en exer sed and farmers—— 
Mr. Poacr. You mean ex ed or voted ¢ 
Mr. Morse. It not only the Secretary that enters into that, but 
1 th { { r vote : 
Mr. Poacr. If the farmers do not vote controls they do not get but 
U el OT paril l Ww o we do not have to bother about that. 
Phey would not get bui 50 percent. That is the law and you de not 
prop to } e 1 f “s ( \ 1 would not bh ( illed upo} to exercise 
ome) t ‘ reumstan (. - a only time you are 
O OX Lor t is after the farmers have agreed to 
rt ‘ \< { S 1 b equced br ne 
‘ eo { it pow l ( he lay With certall 
! ( ! el\ ( n l nee nnder w hvou 
Ne) 1! tI Ipport pl eb dropped to 
i] ent } wae 7 at law ¢ 
NI \I RSE. | WW ¢ ] we are recog] IZINe the prov} i ns in the 
ot ec e provide that the acreage controls com into play 
ii! bore thi ! rs vote ror Marketing quotas ui der the proposal 
i eV" 
\ Porc \ la ove s:Istherea 11 cumstance under 
Las Secretary would ever recommend that the support price 
Ol (ton be drop lto 75 percent of parity’ You figure out your 
Ow onditions. Could there be any set of conditions that would 
ndu vou to recommend that the support price go that low 
Mr. Morse. 7 liscretion of the Secretary would be to move the 
Ippo higher than Hed for in the law, not lower. 
Mr. Poa E. | know, and they wor ld vo to TD percent of parity under 
the law—vou just are putting it in the reverse and I am asking the 
une thing You are merely trying to be very technical about it now, 


Mr. Morse, because I recognize of course that when the law fixes the 
7) percent the Secretary has the right to raise it to 90. Maybe 
J uld ask you: would you exercise that power ¢ 

MM nse. If conditions warranted, yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Car you concelve ¢ fany conditions when they would not 


. . t/¥ 

Mr. Morse. When they would not ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Then you can conceive of conditions whereby you as 
Sec ry would leave the support price on cotton at 75 percent of 


» rity ¢ 
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Mr. Morse. That is a very all-inclusive question. That is the 
reason I answered it that way. 

Mr. Poage. You furnish the conditions. 

Mr. Morse. May I say that because of the all-inclusiveness of the 
quest on, you are raising a question ot whet] | ! 
some circumstance might be maintained in a better position by the 


Government than might be the pe ition for the rest of the economy 


Mr. Poacr. I did notask youthat. I just asked you what you would 


do if vou were Secretary and had th law. 


Mr. Morse. Yes, but you asked an all-inclusive question, in v 


vou are taking 1n all of the economic situation of the world, and all 
of the economi situation of the est of the Ame hneco l | i 
Is { reason I said yes ecal | iW t to Ow re ( 
the economy of the United Stati tring, when cotton or wheat 
gone to 75 percent of parity and whether, justi o tm il 
with the rest of the people in the United S$ there i | 
exel e of discretiol I hope that my answer will be ( ad at in 
that 119 
\I nan ( I | Ve ot ( rad Your al wer vet You ( | 
aa th you would not ( tute to ra C1 ¢ll ! Lance { 
Dut \ have not vet told us \ ther vou could think ol 
( sta una wh Mm you Wou ft { { 1 ( ] { 
Mr. Morse. Lam sorry. It eht | d said y ( lt 
pointed out that vou had made a very all-inch e question. 
Mr. Poacr. Then you say, with great reluctance, and « 
protl icted questioning, Vou Say Ch) there eould be cireun j 
when you would le L Stay t 75 pe ! OT } ty, but | l 
indicated that vou hat orlevo tha ’ 
those kind of doubts. Iv ter y vou are firm in ve ny 
that we ought to have a law dropping this price down t » TD percent 
of paritv if there is so 1 h doubt in your mind that it \ ever be 


used ? 
Mr. Morse. I believe the rest . Mr. Congressma t we 





ado not visualize th the tho ] i \ i operatly vel 
( ten, We do 1 t \ t! { i 1 } 1 \ ( \) i] 
criculture. Wedo not visu th the. r ypu 
lation the United State in the vine world ce S 
ind our interest 11 { \ « | . % a ‘ c ve 
hat kK ra ot marke We do not v1 | thre eed To) i { 
kind of markets ver Oo All of O ‘ 6 ‘ , . 
Mr. Poagr. You dicate that you have ily vit 
prospel Vv of the \imel ] Teil ( { | \ i ou 
re unwilling to b that 1 th le@islatie be i I ay 
! do not believe re going to have all of those good 1 t 
VO suggest I think we a VO} ( e b Vea nha | 
we are going to ave OW Dl (| et | in \ “ 0O ( ( y 
ind operate Ww | bl y ti { ve on thre hooks ( \ 1 il’ 
unwilling to do it even though vou do not think it 1s nec ry t e 


the powers the propos dl « inges conTer. 


Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, may i respond to that by say 


} +] ] , 4 ’ 
iat I do not gather Trom what vou are saying that our t v 
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very far apart. I do not think that it is going to go down and stay 
down. ‘There may be dips in the price structure, so, when you say 
that, I think we may be visualizing a prosperous future for American 
agriculture in which there will be some (lips in prices. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not think the Department believes as firmly that 
there never could be hard times as they would like to—they are just 
whistling past the graveyard—or as the »y would be if they were not 
advocating this bill. I think you do see hard times and I think you 
are correct in seeing them. I do not think you should tell the Ameri- 
can people that it is going to be lovely from here on out. I am not 
criticizing the administration or anyone because those ups and downs 
have been going on ever since we started and I think we will have more 
of them. But let us go on and see what we will do. You were 
questioned about the effect this program would have upon the wheat 
acreage. I want to look at it as regards cotton. You suggested 
that this ability to drop the support to 75 percent of parity would at 
least be very helpful in keeping the production in balance with de- 
mand, That 1S ey . your mayor ¢ objections, is it not ? 

Mr. Morse. I think it would be less effective perhaps in cotton, 
which is not a food or feed crop, than it would be where you can trans- 
fer the uses of a crop like wheat 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, you think cotton somewhat resembles 
tobacco in that respect ¢ 

Mr. Morse. It is a more specialized use, yes, sir; and not a food 
crop. 

Mr. Poacr. And cotton also resembles tobacco in that the pro- 
ducers of cotton — never rejected quotas, have they? Tobacco 
producers did at one time but the cotton producers never have re- 
jected quotas, have they ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. You are right. 

Mr. Poacr. Probably the only one of the major crops—I may be 
wrong but I believe maybe it is the only one—that has not at some- 
time or another re jec ted quotas. 

Mr. Morse. I might add at the same time that we must not put too 
much emphasis on that vote, because they never had the opportunity 
to vote on the flexible program in contrast to the others. 

Mr. Poacre. We have had several times the alternative between the 
90 percent and something less, and we have always taken the 90 per- 
cent with controls as against your flexible without controls. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, but we want our record to be accurate here, do we 
not, to show that they were not voting between 90 percent and flexible. 
They were voting between 90 and 50 percent, and that is an entirely 
different situation. 

Mr. Poacr. They were voting just as they would have to under your 
program. They were voting for what the ‘'y knew to be a 90 percent 
support price or what they did not know the price would be—of course 
they knew the support price would be down to 50 percent if they voted 
against it. They had no idea what the market would be and they had 
no idea what they would get if they voted against controls. Just as 
they have no idea now what they will get if they adopted your pro- 
gram because you cannot tell us yourself, You cannot tell us whether 
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you recommend 75 percent or whether you recommend 90 percent. 
So their vote was exactly what they are faced with right now. It 
was either 90 percent or the unknown and you asked them to take 90 
percent on the one hand or the unknown on the other. It was exactly 
the same thing, and never have they refused to accept controls in 
order to get that 90 percent. Now, to follow the analogy a little 
further—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetny. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it also true that under your 
program they will be voting between flexible and 50 percent 

Mr. Morse. First of all there would come into operation the acre- 
age allotment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Under both programs you would have acreage al- 
lotments, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 1 was trying to say, and you correct me, Mr. Loos, 
if lam wrong: First of all there would come into operation acreage 
allotments. 

Mr. AserNetuy. That is true of both of them, is it not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. There would be no vote there but if that did not 
control the supply and carryover then there would be submitted to 
vote the matter of whether there should be marketing quotas. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Poage asked you a question 
and your answer was that they had not had an opportunity to vote 
on a flexible program. He raised another question which you will 
recall and your answer was that under those conditions they were 
voting between 90 percent and 50 percent supports. 

Isn’t it true that under your program they would be voting between 
a flexible price of 75 to 90 percent and 50 percent ? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. The Solicitor tells me it would remain 
in the law that they would be voting whether to accept marketing 
quotas on the scale or go to 50-percent support without marketing 
quotas. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What difference does that make? What is your 
point, then? 

Mr. Morse. We are told that there is a vast difference between vot- 
ing on the clear issue of 90 percent and 50 percent as against the flexible 
program which is in the President’s recommendation and in this draft 
of a bill. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I do not see it. 

Mr. Poace. I do not see it either. What I am asking you is if there 
is not a close relationship between the cotton program and the tobacco 
program. You tell me that cotton is different from the food and feed 
crains, that it more nearly resembles tobacco, and I agree with you, 
as far as this program is concerned. 

Why not, therefore, let the cotton people have the program that has 
been a success? 

Mr. Morse. We have taken more than a year to study what is best 
for the farmers and what will give them the most prosperity. The 
answer is incorporated in the recommendations that are before you. 
They reflect the judgment not just of the Secretary or myself, or those 
in the Department, but the best judgments that we could get across 
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the country. We worked extensively with the cotton people, and you 
will have the testimony ol] folks I would hope from the—— 

Mr. Poacr. Am I to understand that you do not have any opinion 
on the matter and you are simply suggesting that 1 should read some 


body else’s ideas ¢ 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; my opinion is completely in accord with the 
recommendations of the J resident, because | have worked all through 
the veal ana 

Mr. Poace. I am not asking what your opinion is, but I am asking 
vi Vy you Wo ld take away trom the cottonvrowers, who have carried 
( ast ct ful program, Who lave never refused to vote quotas any 
time the Secretary of Agriculture asked them, whose program has 
made a profit of $267 million, why do you suggest that we take away 
from them the thing they v int é 

Who is ask ng that we take it away from the ec ttongvrowers ¢ 

Mr. Morse. My answer would be that this is being recommended 
I i ve feel that it \ l] vive cotton farmers more prosperity over 


N re [ point out what the Secretary pointed to: there has 
been enti V too muc! CUSS1O1 nd concentration o1 the price factor 
} { ad vou. i « \ »o ot e South ind J oth mall towns 
‘ \ there and talk t he bi ess people a cl It people who hay e 
the prosperity of those areas at heart, to know that they are really 

orried about this slash cotton acreage. You do not make pros 
| l ng the volume of ag cultural pr xluetion over a pe riod 
4) ] 

A dy expanding economy has built America and has made 
if cuitu e pr pel th country, and when you move in the direc 
tion of ¢ ng volume of farm production you are violating one of the 
basic principles of farm management. 

Y« ave to have volume on farms in order to make money. 

Mr. Poaaer. Now. Mr. Secretary, when you tell me that all I have 
fo do ls wk around through the South and find out how disturbed the 
pe ) ile l have lived in the south for ot years and | know how 
qaistuy | they ire Yo het they are disturbed. They are disturbed 
about this cotton a eag ut t! ey are many, Many more tim Ss dis 
turbed about this effort to pull the rug out from under their price 


Re ( nber. Mr. Secretary, when you are talk og about how dis 


} 4 ] Ot . a 4 
turbe they are about s cut in acreage that 94 percent—lIL believe it 
wi ot these cotton far ers Who went to the polls on December i 
ind \ e faced ha cut of almost 33 ercent in acreage, voted to 


} 
take that cut in order to get an as cominet support. 

[a re you as one Who has lived there all iy life and we are 
faced with it right now—that we are very, very much concerned about 
what you are trying to do to us in price and your reluctance to answer 
the e que <t10ons about What you would do about this price does not 
give us much reassurance, that we are still disturbed, and that we are 
ribly disturbed about it. 

You tell us that in some distant dav that possibly there will be a 
better price, and we think there will be, because you have told us that 
there was going to be an Increase in population, and that 10 or 15 
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years from now there must be a greater demand for our products, 
and we agree that that is true, and you tell us that by that time that 
we will probably get a better price under your program, and we think 
we will, we think we would have gotten it under any program some 
10 or 15 years from now. 

But you also tell us, Mr. Secretary, that if we will adopt a program 
of this kind we will at least minimize what Mr. Benson told us was 
the great evil of destroying our freedom, that we would have a greater 
degree of freedom as cotton growers. 

Now let’s see what happens. 

Mr. Morse. May I respond, Mr. Congressman. For 26 years, as 
you know, I have been in the farm-management business. I have had 
contact through the South and responsibility in the South, and par- 
ticularly in the States of Mississippi and Arkansas and over into 
Texas, so that I have a firsthand knowledge of the cotton business. 
When I said to you that the people who get the impact of this acreage 
cut on the economy of the South are concerned, I speak from the 
reports that I have had at first hand. 

I spoke at Memphis and had the opportunity last September to talk 
to a lot of people who know the cotton South. They are concerned 
about whether there is going to be employment down there, and how 
well their economy is going to move forward wit): the drastic acreage 
reduction with which they are faced, and with which Congress said 
they were concerned. So, in spite of the fact that they would produce 
more cotton than we would move into the markets, Congress acted to 
reduce the acreage reduction. 

Mr. Poacr. We will take judicial knowledge of the fact that there 
is that concern existing throughout the South. 

Mr. Monrsr. Yes, sir; and what I am saying is that the best judg- 
ment was that there should be some flexibility that would enable more 
of these products to be sold not only at home but abroad, that you can 
meet more effectively the competition of synthetic fibers—— 

Mr. Poace. All I mean by that and all you can mean by that is that 
if you would get the price of cotton down we could sell more of it; 
isn’t that right? Let’s dismiss a lot of this verbiage, because time is 
running out. 

That is really what you mean, isn’t it? If you lower the price of 
cotton we will sell more cotton; isn’t that what you mean to say ? 

Mr. Morse. We are not talking about cheap cotton. 

a Poaae. Do you deny that that is what all of those words come 

That if you lower the price of cotton you would sell more of it? 

Mr. Morse. And to the extent that you can sell more, farmers can 
produce more, and the economy can move forward on a volume basis. 

Mr. Poacer. Let’s not slur over these important things by talking 
about something that is unimportant. You are saying—if I interpret 
you wrongly I want you to correct me—you are saying if we will cut 
the price of cotton we will sell more c otton, aren’t you? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; I believe that is so. 

Mr. Poacr. We do not deny that. How long do you want to cut 
it? Let’s talk about the figures now. 

Mr. Morse. You have it before you in the law. 
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Mr. Poacr. You want us to get down to 75 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Where do you want to stop ? 

Mr. Morse. The support level would be set according to the provi- 
sions that are in this law and the scale that is set up in the 1: aw, consid- 
ering actual supplies in relation and normal supplies and the discre- 
tion that is given to the Secretary. It is all before you in the Presi- 
dent’s message and in this draft of the bill. 

Mr. Poacr. Most of the people in my district are farmers and there 
are not three people in that district who can understand just what 
price they are going to get for their cotton under what you have 
told us this morning. 

Can you tell us in dollars and cents what we can expect to get for 
our cotton 4 

Mr. Morse. That would be impossible, Congressman, because I can- 
not predict the future demand for cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. Can you give us anything that I can pass on to my 
farmers? Can I write a letter and answer somebody who asks me, 
“What would I get under Mr. Benson’s plan ?” 

Can you give me any range / 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, yes, sir, I would be glad to send you 
a copy of a letter and I would like to put it in the record here, which 

contains what you can tell your farmers about how this would operate 
as far as cotton farmers are concerned pricewise. 

Mr. Poacr. That is what I want to know. They want to know how 
many dollars they are going to get for a bale of cotton under your 
plan. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Their price outlook is what I am talking 
about. First of all, we have this set-aside provision, and the schedule 
is before you, Mr. Congressman— 

Mr. Poacr. Let’s not get on that set-aside provision right now be- 
cause I can talk to you 2 hours about that. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, you were raising the question of 
about what the farmer could expect by way of price and you can- 
not 

Mr. Poacr. I was not asking you why he might or might not get 
certain things. I was just asking you in dollars and cents what “he 
could expect to get. 

Mr. Morse. Under this program—and if I may I would like to put 
into the record an answer to that question, which you in turn can 
write to your cotton farmers. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





The bill (committee print) being considered by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture contains these provisions which will directly affect cotton farmers: 

1. It would require the Secretary to “set aside” not less than 3 million bales 
nor more than 4 million bales of Government-owned cotton and would require 
this cotton to be disposed of in a way which would not interfere with usual ex- 
ports or the price support program. The quantity set aside would he excluded 
from the total supply for purposes of determining the minimum price support 
level. A principal objective of the set-aside is to permit the new program to 
have a fair start, and one effect of the program would be to provide a higher 
minimum price support level than would otherwise prevail. 

2. It would authorize the use of cotton acreage allotments every year instead 
of only when marketing quotas are in effect. The objective of this and other 
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changes is to open the way for keeping supplies in balance by the use of acreage 
allotments and flexible price supports before more rigid controls in the form of 
marketing quotas are used. 

3. It would make certain changes in the definition of “normal supply,” the 
level at which marketing quotas are proclaimed, and the table used to determine 
the minimum price support level. The effect of these changes is to provide more 
flexibility in determining the minimum cotton price support level, allowing the 
minimum support level to drop a few percentage points below 90 percent of 
parity before marketing quotas are imposed. Currently, there is practically no 
flexibility, since marketing quotas are required when supplies exceed normal and 
the minimum support level stays at 90 percent of parity until the supply ex-eeds 
the normal by more than 8 percent. 

Some of the more important changes that would be made under the proposal are 
as follows: 

(a) The allowance for carryover included in the definition of “normal 
supply” would be reduced from the present 30 percent of domestic con- 
sumption and exports to 20 percent, thus resulting in a smaller normal 
supply. 

(b) Marketing quotas would be required when supplies exceed the (re- 
vised) normal supply by more than 10 percent instead of when they just 
exceed the (current) normal supply. This change would just about offset the 
change made in carryover allowance so that the quantitative level at which 
quotas are required to be proclaimed would not be materially affected 

(c) The table now provided for determining the minimum support level 
for tobacco, wheat, corn, and rice also would be used for cotton in place 
of the separate schedule now provided for cotton and peanuts. Thus, the 
minimum support level for cotton could drop below 90 percent of parit 
whenever the total su) ply exceeds normal by more than 2 percent instead 
of by more than 8 percent as at present. 

4. It would shift the parity price of cotton (as well as other basics) from the 
old basis to the new basis beginning in January 1956 at the rate of 5 percent a 
year. New parity for cotton now is only 3 percent less than the old parity. If 
these relationships are continued, the full transition from the old to the new 
basis thus would occur in 1956. The effect of the transition (on the basis of 
present figures) would be to drop cotton parity about 144 cents a pound. 

5. It would revise the minimum marketing quota which can be established 
for cotton. The purpose of this chanze is to establish a positive minimum 
quota of 10 million bales and to prevent year-to-year changes from being too 
drastic. Under present law, the minimum marketing quota is the smaller of 
(a) 10 million bales or (0b) estimated current consumption plus exports less 1 
million bales. Under the suggested change, the minimum quota could never be 
less than 10 million bales. Furthermore, the national acreage allotment could 
never drop more than 15 percent from year to year, 

Information prepared by the Department of Agriculture shows that if the pro- 
visions of the committee print were adopted, and assuming average yields, 
com)liance with marketing quotas, and no change from the February 15, 1954, 
parity prices, the minimum price support level for the 1955 and 1956 crops of 
Upland cotton may be as follows: 


\ 


Set-aside 3,000,000 Set-aside 4,000,000 
bales bales 
Minimum Minimum 
United United 
States States 


-ercent , n 
Percer averavé Percent erage 


f parity support of parity support 
price per price per 
pound pound 
Cents Cents 
1955 i sie eee 82 | 0. 2847 RA 0. 2986 


1956__._- ; 89 . 2984 90 . 3018 
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Mr. Poacr. All right. Now may I ask one more thing, and may I 
ask the qu iestion and stay on the one question rather than dise ussing 
the P hiloso yphy of some thing else ? 

Back to this question of the effect of reducing a price and thereby 
fretting a lesser acreage of a basic crop: How low do you think we 
must reduce the price of cotton in order to get some effective control 
of acres, using price only as the controlling factor ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. 1 would not know, and it is not proposed that we would 
use price only, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You are assuming that there is a relationship between 
price and acreage, aren't you 4 

Mr. Morse. We are assuming that price helps move any commod- 
ity—cotton or any other 

“Mr. Poace. That is right, and you are assuming that the lower the 
rice the lower the » production is going to be. 

Mr. Morsr. That is right. and that is an economic law. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you know when we grew the biggest cotton crop we 
ever grew? Well, it was in 1937 and it was just under 19 million 
bales of cotton. 

Do you recall what year in the thirties we did not have any cotton 
acreage controls? It was 1937. We had no acreage controls that 
yeal and we grew just under 19 million bales of cotton. 

We have never grown it before and we have never grown it since. 
Now do you recall what the price support level was on cotton in 


1937 ? 
ry 
i 


ri 
ls 


save you time, it was 9 cents a pound, and that was 53 percent of 
parity. 13 y dropp ng the price support to 53 percent of parity we 
crew the bi Sat cotton crop that we have ever grown in America. 

Now just how low have we got to drop this price in order to get 
to be effective on the acreage / 

Mr. Morse. I respect fully call your attention again, Mr. Congress- 
man, to the fact that there is nothing before you that says that we 
recommend or that we propose to rely upon the price factor alone in 
controlling production. 

Mr. Poace. But you ask that we give you the authority to use the 
price factor as one of the elements of control, do you not 2 

Mr. Morse. What is recommended by the President, in which we 
concur, is that the provisions and program written into the 1948 law 
and reenacted in 1949 law by Congress be allowed to go into operation. 
They were sound provisions. 

Mr. Poace. One more question and I think I will finally end up, 
Mr. Chairman: This administration, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture has emphasized repeatedly, has it not, that it wants the farmers 
to take major responsibility in fixing their own program. You have 
advocated democracy on the farm, have you not ? 

Mr. Coortry. Freedom. 

Mr. Poace. Freedom. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir—do you disagree with that? 

Mr. Poace. Not a bit in the world, and I want to apply it to the 
cotton farmers, 94 percent of whom have already by their vote said 
that they wanted to continue the present program, who for 22 years 
have never turned down a controlled program at any time that it was 
submitted to them, and who have complied with the regulations of the 
Department every time that they have asked them to comply. 
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I just want you to be as kind to our cotton farmers as you are to the 
tobacco farmers and sugar farmers. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, did the cotton farmers vote 94 percent 
to continue the ] resent program against some other program ¢ 

Mr. Poace. Yes. of course they did. Against no control and 50- 
percent supports. 

Mr. Morsr. No, sir. We were not surpris sed with the result, and I 
have heard the Secretary say in connection with the vote in wheat 
that that was probably their wise choice. What they voted on was 
whether to have 90-percent supports or 50 percent, and there is no 
recommendation before you of that kind. 

Mr. Poacre. And you did not expect the price to drop even to 50 
percent, did you? 

You expected that the pr ice would probably lv be somewhere above 50 
percent of parity, but the farmers did not know where that price 
would be. 

Mr. Morse. They had no provision in the law that would throw them 
back to a flexible program. 

Mr. Poagr. That isright. You are exactly correct. 

Mr. Morsr. So that they voted between two choices—90 percent and 
50 percent. That is the only thing they voted on. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Morse, would you object if this committee then 
were to provide simply for a referendur of cotton farmers as to 
whether they wanted the 90-percent program under the present law 
continued or whether they wanted your program. 

Would you object to submitting this to the cotton farmers? Let’s 
see how far you would go toward this democracy in agriculture. 
Would you be willing to let the cotton farmers now choose between 
your program and what they have / 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, if you will give the cotton farmers 
the oppo yrtunity to study what 1s wise legislation f For American aeori- 
culture, with the same intensity and devotion of time whieh this 
committee has to devote to it, and examine it and have before it the 
competent people that we assume will appear before this committee 
and then following that, take a vote with the intelligence which we 
would assume they would have with all the facts and the examination 
of what is proposed, we would think it would be safe to rely on that 
kind of a vote. 

Mr. Poacr. I cannot assure you that every cotton farmer will be a 
graduate of Harvard University because many of them have not 
gone through the third grade. 

Mr. Morse. And I am assuming that every member of this com- 
mittee has not gradutaed from Harvard University. 

Mr. Poacr. But with the information that they have and leaving 
it up to the Department to flood them with all the propaganda they 
can beween now and December 15, would you be willing for us to 
provide that on the 15th day of next December, which is 9 or 10 
months away, I believe—would you be willing to let those cotton 
farmers then and there make a choice and simply have before them 
a ballot that says “continuation of the present program,” or “adop- 
tion of Mr. Benson’s fle xibility scale’? 

They will understand that, won’t they ? 

Mr. Cootry. They are going to do that in November, aren’t they? 
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Mr. Poacr. They probably will. They will unless they are given 
some other choice. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, we would have no desire to flood 
the farmers of America with propaganda. 

Mr. Poace. I am going to give you that opportunity. I am willing 
to give you that opportunity and I will still stand by the cotton 
farmers’ vote. 

Mr. Morse. We have no desire to flood the farmers of this country 
with propaganda. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you stand by the farmers’ vote? Give them no 
propaganda then if you do not want to. Treat them as you please but 
I just want you to have full opportunity to get all the facts before 
them. 

Are you still willing or are you unwilling to leave it up to the 
farmers ? 

Mr. Morse. We think that when farmers have before them all of the 
facts, we can rely upon their judgment. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course Congress has had this thing before them for 
5 years and would not buy it. I do not know whether the farmers will 
buy it in 10 months or not. But I am willing to submit it to the farm- 
ers. Are you? 

Mr. Morse. The Congress in 1948 under Republican leadership had 
this before them, they examined it, and they overwhelmingly adopted 
the basic provision which the President is recommending. Under 
Democratic leadership in 1949 it was again examined by Congress, 
again enacted into law by both Republicans and Democrats. So it has 
been twice examined, and twice enacted. 

Mr. Poacr. If the Congress had wanted to put it into effect it would 
have been the law today. The Congress has very carefully kept it 
from going into effect all these years and they have h: id all the infor- 
mation that the farmers 

Mr. Coorry. I wanted to explain how that got into the law. It 
got into it in a conference, when we were under terrific pressure, and 
we would not have taken it had we not known we could suspend its 
operation. Even the conferees refused to approve it, and we put it 
off and put it off. It has been on the books for 5 years and Congress 
has never let it go into operation. So we know what it is all about. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Cooley, one of the first things that showed up in 
this request for examination and study across the country was the 
judgment that the Congress enacted wise and sound legislation in 
1948 and 1949. Congress had taken steps not to let it come into effect 
because of the transition period following the war. 

We assumed that it was that, but we are quite far removed from 
the war now. The judgment was that with a transition period such as 
the President has recommended, which would fully protect the farm- 
ers’ incomes, it should now be allowed to go into effect. 

Mr. Cootry. You think so, but Congress does not think so. We 
voted on it just before the last conventions in Chicago and there was 
not even token opposition to the 90-percent price support on basic 
commodities. 

Mr. Morse. You acted 2 years ago. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, just before the conventions met. 

Mr. Morse. And the matter is now before Congress as to what farm 
legislation we will have. It is in an effort to help Congress that these 
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recommendations have been brought forward and the President has 
sent them to the Congress. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Secretary Benson said he would recommend, in all 
probability, a veto, if Congress exercised its wisdom. Apparently 
you are not willing for Congress to function and to operate its will on 
this proposition, and certainly we know about it. Mr. Hope has been 
here for 26 years studying farm legislation, and most of the members 
of this committee have been here for years, 

You said the cotton farmer did not understand it, that if he did 
understand it he would embrace your program, but Congress itself 
has never been willing to embrace it. 

One other question and I am through: Have you figured out just 
what this proposition would cost the United States taxpayers when 
and if you get the authority to exercise it ? 

Do you realize it will cost the taxpayers about a quarter of a million 
dollars on the cotton program alone? You would drop the price 5 
cents a pound if you dropped it from 90 percent to 75 percent, and 
you would put every cotton textile mill in this country in bankruptcy. 

You would plow under every cotton farmer in the country. Add 
that quarter of a million dollars to the losses which you would sustain 
immediately when you drop the price of wheat you have in storage. 

You have 8 million bales of cotton in nonrecourse loans. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, against that let us set the Camage to 
the economy and the loss, not only to the United States Government, 
but to farmers themselves, if we do not get a workable farm program 
put into effect. 

Mr. Cootry. We have a workable farm program, and everybody 
knows it, if you will put the machinery into operation. We are bear- 
ing the burdens of the law because we are enjoying the blessings of 
it. As has been pointed out the cotton farmers have never rejected 
this program. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, we have been told and told by the 
folks who are in the best position to know through their studies and 
their examination and their farm leadership, that this is not a work- 
able sound program that we are proceeding with. 

Mr. Cootry. You are not repealing a single law that is a vital part 
of the program. You come in and pull the rug out from under the 
prices and that is all you are proposing to do. 

Mr. Morse. We are not proposing to pull the rug out from under 
prices, If you will examine the statement which the President sent 
to Congress, you will see that if there is anything emphatic in there, 
it is that this transition should be gradual and that the Secret: iry 
should exercise every safeguard. 

Mr. Poace. A statement was made in Brookings, S. Dak. in Septem- 
ber 1951 in which the then candidate for President of the United States 

said that his party was pledged to helping the farmer get 100 percent 
of parity and guaranteed 90 percent of parity. That was an em- 
phatic statement and that was made by the man who is now President 
of the United States and that was made as an inducement to votes in a 
campaign, and the people accepted it at face value. 

I ace epted it and I never even challenged that statement during that 
campaign because I believed in it. Next time I will challenge it. 

Mr. Morse. I do not believe, Mr. Poage, that he said quite what 
you quoted him as saying. 
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Mr. Poace. Read his words. Of course he said it. 

Mr. AvernetTHy. Here are his words: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the sustaining of a 90 percent parity price 
support and it is pledged even more than that, to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity—100 percent of parity—with the guaranty and the price supports 
of 90. 

Mr. Morse. There is no recommendation before you to change the 
law which was then in effect and which extends through the 1954 crop, 
There is no recommendation before you to change the sts ting of 
transition to the modernized parity on these four crops. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Secretary, I hate to interrupt you but there 
was nothing said about the 1954 crop. I would like to read the words 
again. He said: 

rhe Republican Party is pledged to the sustaining of a 90 percent parity price 
support and it is pledged even more than that to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity—100 percent of parity—with the guaranty and the price supports of 90. 

That is the whole statement. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, farmers are getting 122 percent of 
parity for hogs in the market place right now. There are getting 
well over 100 percent of parity in the market place for soybeans right 
now. T hrough the last year they have averaged over 100 percent of 
parity on eggs in the m: sled place and they did not get it through 
price supp orts on these commodities. And so we could go on. 

The President is talking about, and he has sent up here, a type 
of program that will move these products into consumption, get them 
off of the backs of the farmer’s markets, so that they y will not depress 
his prices, and move them into consumption and into use, so that they 
will get higher prices in the market place. 

Mr. Poacr. My father used to tell me when I was a boy that if a 
man took advantage of and mislead me into making a bad trade one 
time, that was his fault. If he did it the second time, that was my 
fault. 

Mr. Morsr. Mr. Congressman, I do not believe that anybody is 
here—I would hope not—to beat anybody in a trade. 

Mr. Poace. I am not talking about you. I am talking about the 
record. I am talking about the inducement offered to the voters of 
the United States. 

Mr. Morse. I can assure you IT am in Washington only for one 
reason and that is to try to help the farmer to enjoy more prosperity 
and to have a better way of life as far as he is able to get it through 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Poace. Whether it was good advice or not, the farmer liked 
what he heard at Brookings and he acted on what he heard and he 
had a right to act on it, because the promise was surely made for the 
purpose of getting votes. 

Mr. Coo.rey. I would like to conclude what I asked a moment ago. 
What is the normal « a of cotton? Tam not asking that ques- 
tion to embarrass you, but I have an idea that we now have on hand 
substantially more—maybe I am wrong—than 115 percent of a nor- 
mal supply, haven’t we? 

Mr. Morse. Was it normal carryover or normal supply ? 

Mr. Cootry. Normal supply or normal carryover, either one. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. Normal carryover I think is 30 percent over and 
above the estimated domestic consumption and export. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Thompson here says that under the bill the normal 
supply would be 14.4 million bales. 

Mr. Cootry. You have 8 million bales of nonrecourse loans. 

Mr. Morse. Do you mean under this proposal or under the current 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. Cootry. I am t: uliking about normal operation. 

The CHarrMan. The Chair would like to know whether you are 
talking about existing law or about the proposal we have before us. 
Mr. Coorry. I am talking about existing law as it is right now. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Loos, I believe, can answer that. 

Mr. Loos. Mr. Cooley, under the statute as it exists now, the carry- 
over allowance for normal supply is 30 percent of the total domestic 
consumption and export, and on the basis of the 1953-54 figures which 
[ have here that percentage would be 3,780,000 bales. 

Mr. Cootry. We have on hand now substantially more than that. 
We have more than twice that. That is right, isn’t it? Then we do 
have on hand more than 115 percent of that normal carryover or 
supply. 

So if that is true, Secretary Benson—and nobody questions his sin 
cerity, and I assure you, Mr. Morse, that I do not question yours and 
I do not believe any member of the committee does—— 

Mr. Morse. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. But under the law—not under the President’s message 
but under this proposal—the Secretary would have no alternative. 
He would be morally and legally required to put the price of cotton 
at 75 percent of parity. If you set aside something you can set it 
aside and you will have more than 115 percent of parity. So you 
have no alternative other than to drop the cotton market from a sup- 
port program of 90 percent to 75 percent, which would mean you 
would drop the value of the cotton stocks now on hand in the inven- 
tories of the CCC, they would be depreciated to the extent of $30 mil- 
lion, the cotton in nonrecourse loans, and 8 million bales, would be 
depreciated $210 million, and the cotton in the United States would 
be depreciated $375 million. 

That is what this bill is going to cost the Government. Do you 
understand what I am talking about, Mr. Secretary. I want you to 
tell this committee before this hearing is over, what this program will 
cost Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; I think that Mr. Thompson here can clear up 
some of the questions ¢ and then we would like to put in the record an 
interpretation against the figures which you have put into the record, 
what we understand the program would do. 

Mr. Coorry. That is right. I jus st want you to show what it is 
going to cost Uncle Sam when you drop the price of cotton and what 
it is going to cost Uncle Sam when you drop the price of wheat. 

I also want you to keep in mind what the chairman said, that the 
price of wheat is almost negligible when related to the ultimate con- 
sumer pr ice of bread, and go is the price of cotton. 

It is almost negligible in the manufacture of a shirt or sheet. What 
I am thinking about is the American taxpayers, and I am thinking 
about the loss which the American taxpayers will sustain if you drop 
this price as you have proposed. 
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Cost 10 THE GOVERNMENT WHEN THE PRICES OF COTTON AND WHEAT ARE DROPPED 


It is not possible at this time to estimate accurately just how much wheat 
and cotton CCC will own at the start of the 1955 crop season when the new pro- 
gram would go into effect. The amount owned will be affected by the amount 
acquired under price support not only from the 1953 crop, but also from the 1954 
crop Which bas not as yet been produced. It will be affected also by the Depart- 
ment’s ab lity to dispose of stocks in the next 15 months. 

Currently (March 17), CCC owns 427 million bushels of wheat and 235,000 
bales of upland cotton. For ludgetary purposes, we have estimated that our 
stocks of wheat at the start of the 1955 crop season will he 900 million to 1 billion 
bushels, depending upon yields and exports in the 1954 season. Similar esti- 
mates of our cotton stocks at the start of the 1955 season are as follows: 61%4 
million bales if 1954 crop loans are extended; 8 million bales if the loans are 
not extended. 

The amount of actual loss to the CCC on any commodity is not established 
until disposition of the commodity is completed 

However, the CCC values its inventory at the total investment in the com- 
modity (acquisition cost plus carrying charges) and then, monthly, establishes 
a valuation reserve to reflect the difference between the investment and the 
estimated amount which may be realized upon final disposition of the commodity. 
The current market price is only one of the various factors which must be con- 
sidered in determining this estimated realizable value. As of January 31, 1954, 
the cost value and the reserve for estimated losses for wheat and cotton in CCC’s 
inventory were as follows: 


Total cost Reserve for 
value losses 
Millions | Millions 
1 eott $33. 6 $4.1 
Wheat 1, 163.7 130. 9 


If the support leve's for the 1955 crops are reduced under the new farm 
program, it would be necessary for CCC to increase its valuation reserve over 
the reserve otherwise established by some amount approximating the following: 


Approximate increase in reserve for losses 


Basis mini- Basis maxi- 
mum set-aside | mum set-aside 


Million Millins 
Wheat bi heaie : s decalial hlcbuednla aad pied $225-$250 $108-$1 20 
Upland cotton kunci Giaateatebedeei ES $ 90 $ 45 


These estimates are based upon the following assumptions: That (a) the 
support prices for the 1955 crops of wheat and cotton will be at the minimum 
levels shown in the tables submitted to the committee; namely, wheat—$1.98 
to $2.11 per bushel; cotton—28.47 to 29.86 cents per pound (the range is based 
upon minimum and maximum set-asides); and (b) CCC owns the quantities 
indicated above at the start of the 1955 crop season and 1954 crop cotton loans are 
extended; and (c) the market price from the 1954-55 to 1955-56 season declines 
by approximately the amount of the change in support levels. 

Mr. Morse. I believe that within the set-aside—and of course we 
know nothing about the size of the crop or the weather that we are 
going to have—that this program could go into operation at close to 
90 percent. The Solicitor says it would probably be near 90 percent 
for most transition years. 

Mr. Loos. Mr. Cooley, if the set-aside provisions of the proposed 
bill were in effect and even if the proposed schedule which the bill 
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proposed to change in place of cotton were in effect and under the 
present conditions which are those anticipated, the supply percentage 
would be such that the support level would still be close to or at 90 
percent. 

Mr. Cootry. Then what are you accomplishing by this bill other 
than just trying to play like we do not have 500 million bales of cotton 
when you are hiding it away ? 

Mr. Loos. The change we would make would be a future change. 
It would not be a change that would be into effect immediately. If 
the set-aside were 4 million bales, Mr. Cooley, and we had the current 
cotton legislative provisions and current estimates for production, 
consumption, and so forth, then the supply percentage at the begin- 
ning of the next cotton crop year, 1955—56, would be 98.1 percent 
and on that supply percentage the schedule would call for a 90 percent 
minimum price support. If the set-aside were 3 million bales the 
supply percentage would be 104.5 percent. 

Under the present law if the percentage were at 104.5 percent, be- 
cause the schedule does not start until 108, it would still be 90 pere ent : 
but with the new schedule at 104.5 percent the price supports would be 
88 percent. 

Mr. Cootey. Are you using the figure that I used—14,300,000 bales 
of United States cotton now in the United States ? 

I gave you that. You must have been using the Government stocks 
on hand in the Government CCC loan account. 

Mr. Loos. I would rather have Mr. Thompson answer that. He has 
those figures. 

Mr. Cootry. Take the 14 million; I obtained this from the Depart- 
ment a moment ago—14,300,000 bales of cotton in the United States. 
That is our carryover. 

Mr. THuomrson. The estimated carryover for August 1, 1954, is 9.6 
million bales. To get to the 1955 minimum price support schedule, 
which I understand is what you are talking about, you would have 
to add to that an estimate of this year’s production which is 1114 
million bales, and just to make the record complete, one-tenth million 
for imports. 

Then you would have a total supply of 21.2 million bales in the 1954— 
55 marketing year. Then you assume a disappearance of 12 million 
bales, which would give you a carryover estimate for August 1, 1955, 
of 9.2 million bales. Then assume a production of 10 million bales, 
which would give you a total supply then, with imports, of 19.3 mil- 
lion bales. Then if you have a set-aside of 3 million bales for price- 
support determinations, you would have 16.3 million bales available 
to compare with your nor mal supply of 15.6 million bales which would 
give you a supply percentage of 1041 percent, which under the pres- 
ent law would result in 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Coorey. You mean you took all this into consideration in ar- 
riving at the number of bales to be put in the set-aside, so that you 
would not change it? 

Mr. TuHompson. No, sir. These calculations are under the present 
law. If you would go through those same calculations under the pro- 
posal, with a 3 million set-aside, you would get 82 percent of parity 
and with a 4 million set-aside you would get 86 percent of parity 
under the proposal. 
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The thing is so complicated and interrelated that if you change one 
figure you automatically change many other figures. That is the 
reason you have to be careful about your assumptions. 

Mr. Coorry. I will yield to Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Aren’t you talking about losses as losses in prospect 
which are already a reality ¢ 

Mr. Cootey. No. 

Mr. Kine. You certainly have no idea that these surpluses now 
held are worth what they cost ? 

Mr. Cootry. They cannot give away the cotton. 

Mr. Kine. Lam talking about actual values. The taxpayers’ money 
is already in them. 

Mr. Cootry. No, actually that cotton has to bring 105 percent of 
the program, plus handling. It will bring it. It always has. The 
cotton program to date shows a profit of more than a quarter-million 
dollars. 

Mr. Kine. It is not worth what it cost, or it would not be where it is. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Yes; it is. It will come out. You wait and see. 

Mr. Kina. There would be no new losses made by this sort of a 
program. No changes of values that now exist. ‘The figures on your 
balance sheet may change, but there is nothing about this that will 
change actual values. 

Mr. Coorry. I am asking your own officials here, your own Depart- 
ment, to discuss my proposition. 

Mr. Kina. They are trying to answer you technically to see what 
the fivures might add up to. 

Mr. Cootey. No, no. 

Mr. Kina. I am telling you that the losses are already actual losses 
and so far as the taxpayers are concerned it does not make a bit of 
difference. 

Mr. THomrson. I am just telling you they are not actual losses 
because we never lost a dime on the cotton program. We made over 
a quarter million dollars on it. 

Mr. Kine. If you have a solution to the problem of surpluses that 
the taxpayers have already paid for that is just exactly what we are 
waiting for. We are waiting for somebody to come up with a plan. 

Mr. Cootry. That cotton will not deteriorate. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, the accumulations of cotton, which 
I believe had approached about 8 million bales, were liquidated through 
a war and a postwar period and that must be given full consideration 
in looking at the results of the cotton pregram. 

Mr. Coo.try. Let me correct you on that. This started back in the 
depression. It has been going on about 18 years in war and peace; 
21 years maybe. 

Mr. Morsr. What was the supply of cotton as we went into the war ? 

Mr. Coo.ry. 12 million bales when we went in, and we had 12 
million bales in the warehouse and nobody was worrying about it. 

Mr. Morse. And that was liquidated until we had a shortage of 
cotton as a result of war, and that is reflected in the financial results. 

Mr. CooLtrey. Suppose we had not had that cotton in storage? 

Mr. Morse. We are talking and, of course, working, on programs 
that will give us workable sound agricultural programs under the 
assumption that we are going to have peace or something approach- 
Ing it. 
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Mr. Cooirey. The thing that is amazing about this whole thing is 
that you come up here with a program that you say is all rigged up 
so that you are not going to lower the price, and you are doing the 
thing that vou were leading the country to believe that you were 
not voing to do. , 

Mr. Morsr. As we went into the war in 1939 there was a carryover 
of over 13 million bales. In 1940 it was down to about 10 million 
bales, and then In 1947, as Vou well know, we were runnil Y SO short 
that it was crippling the industry. The carryover was less than 2! 
million bales. The liquidation ot that pileup ot cotton took place 
during the war and postwar period, 

The CuairnMan. I suggest that we recess at this time. Can we come 
back at 2 o'clock or is that too short a time? That is only an hour and 
20 minutes. If that is too srort a time we will make it 2:30, if that will 
Suit vou better. 

Mr. Morse. I will accommodate m\ self to the committee. 

The CHairnman. I think perhaps we should make it 2:30. 

Mr. Morse. I can be back here at 2. I can make it a point To. 

The CHatrmMan,. I told a number of members of the committee that 
it would be 2, but I did not assume we would be this long. 

Mr. Morse. I will have to beg off from the Appropriations Com 
mittee where I am supposed to appear, too, but I am sure the other 
members of our staff can take care of it 

The CHarrman. We would like to have you back at 2 then. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon 
vene at 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen (presiding), Hill, 
Hoeven, Simpson, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, Williams, Cooley, Poage, 
Grant, Gathings, McMillan, Abernethy, Polk, Thompson, Jones, and 
Herlong.) 

Mr. Anpresen. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Hope, the chairman of the committee, has asked me to preside 
until he reaches the committee room. I have a few questions that I 
would like to ask you but I understand Mr. Poage has one more ques- 
tion he would like to ask you. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Morse, yesterday I understood Secretary Benson to 
say that there had been no ¢ ‘omplaints registered by anyone when sup- 
ports on cottonseed were dropped from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 
When was he talking about? Cottonseed had not been supported at 
90 percent of par ity this last year. 

Mr. Morse, No, but he was speaking, I am confident, about the re- 
cent period. I think there may have been some expressions at the 
time, but there were practically none at the time the change was made. 

Mr. Poacr. You think it was a year ago. What I am getting at is 
when was the change made? Was it madea year ago? 

Mr. Morse. It was made in 1953; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Just about a year ago this time, was it not, roughly? 

Mr. Morse. I believe it was a little bit later that we made the 
announcement but it was for the 1953 crops. 


38490—54—pt. 18——-11 
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Mr. Poace. The 1953 crop was supported at 75 percent / 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. There have not been any supports announced for the 
1954 crop? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. The question as he understood it, I am sure, 
was in reference to the change made last year from 90 to 75 percent. 

Mr. Poace. And there has been no decision as to what the support 
rice would be for 1954? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Secretary, I have the deepest sympathy for 
you and your associates in the Department on some of these problems 
that occurred today and a good many of them that are here today. 

Mr. Morsr. Thank you, sir, 

Mr. Anpresen. The questions that I will ask you are largely in 
regard to the dairy situation, and the recent cut in the support price. 
There are 1 or 2 questions that I would like to ask you primarily about 
the Secretary’s statement. I would like to have further explanation 
from you on it. 

On page 18, in the last paragraph of the Secretary’s statement, and 
I am quoting: 

The problem of the small farmer is primarily that of increasing the size of 
his operation and improving his efficiency. 

Just what is meant by that statement ? 

Mr. Morse. That bears on the point that IT was making this morn- 
ing that for profitable farming a volume operation is usually neces- 
sary and the small farmer has the problem of trying to expand the 
volume of his production to a level which will be profitable to him. 
I think it is well understood, as you know as well as I, a farmer who 
is making a business of dairying needs to have a minimum-size herd. 
We used to talk about 15 and 20 cows in a herd and now they are 
talking about 20 and 30 cows in a herd, or even larger numbers in 
some States. 

So they have moved up the number of cows necessary where a 
farmer is concentrating on dairying. 

Mr. Anpresen. I read about a professor from my St: rr is said 
they should have at least 80 good milk cows in order to have an 
efficient operating and profitable unit. 

Mr. Morse. That is the highest that I have seen. That would be 
getting into a good-sized business. 

Mr. Anpresen. How many dairy farmers are there in the country ? 

Mr. Morse. We will have to look that one up. 

Mr. Anpresen. You can put it in the record. The figures that I 
have from the Department would indicate that there are nearly 214 
million who secure most of their, or all of their income from dairying, 
and another million and a half that secure part of their income from 
dairying. 

Mr. Morse. We would be glad to put the information in the record. 
Dairying of course, especially as we know it in the Midwest and up 
through the areas where Minnesota and the other major butter- pro- 
ducing States are located, is often combined with other enterprises 
and is not the sole or even the main source of income on many of the 
farms. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 

According to the 1950 census of agriculture, 2,031,411 farms reported some 
income from the sale of dairy products. The census classified 602,093 of these 
farms as dairy farms, that is, farms for which sales of milk and other dairy 
products accounted for 50 percent or more of the total value of all farm products 
sold. It also includes those farms where sales of dairy products accounted 
for 30 to 49 percent of the total value of sales provided that half of the cows 
were milk cows and the addition of cattle and calf sales together with sales of 
dairy products accounted for 50 percent of total sales. 

The census of agriculture does not provide any information on the number 
of farms which received all of their income from the sale of dairy products. 


Mr. ANpRESEN. Wil! you kindly name the other enterprises that the 
dairy farmer in my country is engaged in ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I would be very glad to suggest some of them. Farmers 
often have hogs or cash grain production combined with dairying. 
‘That is true in Iowa und some of the adjoining States. Poultry fre- 
quently goes with dairying. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. We have quite a poultry industry in my State. Rust 


we are engaged in diversified farming, the same they are itt Wisconsin, 
Mic higan. Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York. We probably 
raise more of our feed in the Midwest areas than t! do in some of 


the Eastern States. but by and large I think vou will find the type 

farming that we have, they are small farmers, small operators. 
Once in awhile you will run into somebody who is a commercial 
farmer. I assume the Secretary refers to small farmers, he is refer- 
ring to the family sized farm or the farm family operating the farm. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir: two-thirds of the farms in Minnesota I believe 
have an income over 82.500 and one-third have incomes under WE 500. 

Mr. Anpresen. That depends on when you get the income of the 
$2,500. 

Mr. Morsr. This is en the last available census, the 1950 ce 5 

Mr. AnpreseNn. 1 am sorry the incomes are not holding up hes it we ‘ell, 
and after April 1 I tissure they will be at least 16 percent under the 
figure that you have given. 

Mr. Morse. The dior y production in Minnesota accounts for 20.3 
percent of the income. | out 1 dollar out of 5 in Minnesota. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. That is averaging over the State? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpresen. We have certain areas where they are large ly en- 
gaged In corn production and in the northwestern part of the State 

e have sugar beets and wheat. nal you come in and you average that 
om with the dairy production and you can get the figure. 

Mr. Morse. You have an interesting situation. Dairy income is 
about 20 percent, cattle ond calves about 20 percent, and hogs about 
20 percent. I do not have the figures on the other sources but that 
would account for 60 percent of the income in Minnesota. 

Mr. Anpresen. Which is the biggest segment of agriculture? 
What branch of agriculture is the largest in the country ¢ 

Mr. Morse. The livestock and livestock products account for about 
55 percent, I believe is the correct figure for the United States as a 
whole. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. $1 out of $2? 

Mr. Morse. Over $1 out of $2. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Then livestock and dairying is the largest segment 
of American agriculture ¢ 
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Mr. Morse. That would take in livestock, beef cattle and hogs, and 
dairy and wool, and sheep and poultry. It is around 55 percent for 
the United States as a whole. 

Mr. Anpresen. It is the largest industry in our agricultural econ- 
omy which I feel contributes a great deal to the economy of the entire 
country. 

Mr. Morse. I heartily agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. What will happen if you cut down, as you are pro- 
posing to do and have announced, the income of the dairy farmers by 
15 percent after — 1 ¢ 

Mr. Morse. It will not be that much as a result of this support-price 
change. As the Secretary testified yesterday, as nearly as we can cal- 
culate it if you base it entirely on this adjustment in support price it 
might be 9 percent. Of course, even that would be too high because 
there are many areas in the United States where the support of butter- 
fat and cheese aime not dominate the price of fluid milk and whole 


milk. 
Through the South and some other areas, as I indicated vesterday or 
the day before, there is a shortage normally of whole milk and fluid 


milk to the extent that milk is hauled from Towa and southern Min- 
nesota into the shortage areas because they do not have enough 

Mr. Anpresen. I beg to differ with you about hauling milk from 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and even Ohio into these eastern areas. 

Mr. Morse. It is into the southern areas. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Not eastern? Of course most of the large con- 
suming areas are tied in to milksheds under the milk marketing agree- 
ments and orders; is that correct ? 

Mr. Morse. Many of the major ones are, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think there are over 40 in the country. In the 
District of Columbia they do not have a milk marketing order but 
they have a closed shop under arrangement with the District Com- 
missioner, so that no one from the outside can ship milk into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unless it meets with the approval of the orders of 
the District Commissioners. 

I notice also that the milk authority here has announced that there 
will not be any reduction in the price of the fluid milk in the District 
as a result of the recent order of the Department. 

Mr. Morse. That tends to indicate that this adjustment in price 
support will not, by any means, be effective in the price of milk where 
fluid milk is in such demand that the price will be maintained regard- 
less of this support on the three dairy products which are supported. 

Mr. Anpresen. In these areas like the New York milkshed and the 
Washington area, the Baltimore area, the Boston area, the Chicago 
area, it is your contention that the price will not be materially re- 
duced for the producers in those areas ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know the extent to which they will adjust. 
There will be some adjustment because in the flush period there is a 
class 2 or 3 milk, in most markets that moves into manufactured prod- 
ucts. How it will average out through the year I would not be pre- 
pared to say. But the full effect of this price adjustment will not be 
felt in those areas where there is a primary demand for milk in the 
form of whole milk and fluid milk. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. | believe the Secretary said yesterday, or possibly 
you said it, that the reduction will be between 39 and 45 cents a 
hundred. 

Mr. Morse. I do not recall that figure. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is that right, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WituiaMs. We understand that the reduction will be 39 cents, 
at least, on class 2 or 3 milk. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, but the bulk of the milk would move as class 1 in 
these milksheds, would it not? 

Mr. Witttams. What do you mean by bulk ? 

Mr. Morse. Most of the milk that is sold would move as elass 1. 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Not at all. You do not mean to say that the bulk 
of fluid milk in New York State moves in class 1, do you! 

Mr. Morse. Where there is demand for fluid milk—lI do not know 
what the proportions would be, sir. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. You can look that up and put it in the record. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. sir. I believe I have here the memorandums from 
which the Secretary was testifying: 41 of the 49 Federal orders base 
their class 1 price on manufactured products. Class 1 price will drop 
35 to 45 cents. In eight other markets prices have already come down 
as a result of heavy supplies. 

Mr. WiutaMs. We were talking about volume in that class. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. I do not know what the comparative volume 
would be. I would be glad to look it up and have it inserted in the 
record. 

(The data requested are as follows :) 


Percent of producer receipts of milk by classes for specified Federal order 
markets, 1951-53, with present definitions for each class * 


Market and year Class I C lass II Class III Class IV 


Boston 
19. } 3.6 
1952 57. ¢ 42.4 
1953 

Chicago 
1951 4.6 21.7 is 
19452 53. 5 4 92 
1953 46.5 16.7 » 0 4 

Minneapol St. Paul 


1951 61.8 38 2 
1952 62.8 37 


ro 


1953 58. 5 41.5 
New York 
1951 ) ; 
1952 51.4 8. f 40.0 
1953 48. ¢ 8. ( 
North Texas 
1951 (September-December 97 
1952 OO 
1953 81.2 18.8 
Puget Sound 
1951 (June-December RO) 19.5 
1952 73.9 26. 1 
1953 66.0 34.0 


Present definitions for each class 


Poston 
Class I: Fluid milk, flavored milk, skim milk, flavored or cultured skim milk, buttermilk, 98 percent 
by weight of the fluid milk pre ducts used to produce cen m ilk, and fluid milk products not 


classified as class II 
Class II: Products not in class I; plant shrinkage not in excess of 2 percent of the volume handle 
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Chicago 


Class I: Fluid milk, skim milk, buttermilk, flavored milk, or flavored milk drinks; fluid or frozen con- 
centrated, but unsterilized, milk, flavored milk, or flavored milk drinks (both classes of products referring 
to disposal through routes, stores, or vendors); and unaccounted-for milk. If any of these products are 
disposed of in bulk to bakeries, soup companies, and candy manufacturers, they are classified in class III. 

Class II: Cream (sweet or sour), fluid cream products (more than 6 percent butterfat), butter cream, 
filled cream, frozen cream, plastic cream, powdered cream, eggnog, yogurt, ice cream, ice cream mix (liquid 

























or powder), cottage cheese, and any other milk product similar to any of those named. Fluid cream, fluid 
cream pr icts, powdered cream, filled cream, and cottage cheese disposed of in bulk to bakeries, soup 
companie and candy manufacturers are classified in class III. Frozen cream, plastic cream, and ice 
cream and ice cream mix (liquid or powder) derived from grade B mulk is classified in class IV. 

Class III: Condensed milk (sweetened or unsweetened) disposed of to commercial fcod processors 
located within the milk manufacturing area, sweets 1 condensed milk in hermetically sealed 
ca wworated m hole milk powder, nonfat dry milk solids, condensed skim milk (these specified 
pre I g desig 1 as III (a) milk), milk products not in other classes, and products disposed 
of ilk to bakeries, soup companies, and candy manufacturers 

( IV: Butter, cheese (except cottage cheese), loss in transit, and shrinkage (not over 0.5 percent of 
lirect receipts from producers plus 1.5 percent of milk, skim milk, and cream received in bulk from all 

yur , h were not disposed of in bulk to another handler 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Class I: Milk, skim milk, buttermilk, flavored milk, flavored milk drinks (except in hermitically sealed 
mtainer ream (sweet or sour including a mixture of cream and milk or skim milk containing less butter- 
the legal standard for cream), eggnog, and uses similar to those of whipped cream, and plant 


iss II: Animal feed and milk products other than those specified under class I. 


s I: Milk, concentrated fluid milk, fluid milk products, and cultured or flavored milk drinks cone 
3 percent to 5 percent of butterfat and all milk the classification of which is not otherwise established. 








s II: Cream, sweet.or sour, fluid cream products, and cultured or flavored milk drinks containing 
less than 3 percent or more than 5 percent of butterfat sold in the marketing area except products classified 
in another class. 

Class IIT: Storage cream, all milk that leaves the plant in the form of products mentioned in other classes 
if su incts have been sterilized and leave the plant in hermetically sealed containers, concentrated 


fluid milk not at any time packaged in consumer packages, and all other products not in some other class. 
North Ter1s 
Class I: Fluid milk, skim milk, buttermilk, flavored milk drinks, cream, cultured sour cream, any cream 






mixtur x ggnog and bulk ice cream and frozen dairy product mixes) of cream and milk or skim milk; 
k used to produce concentrated (including frozen) milk, flavored milk, or flavored milk drinks for fluid 

consumption without sterilization or packaging in hermetically sealed cans; and unaccounted-for milk 
Class II: Products other than class I; livestock feed, in bulk—March through August—to bakeries, food 

manufacturers and nonfluid plants; in frozen cream stored not less than 30 days in public cold-storage 

warehou in shrinkage up to 2 percent of producer milk, and April through June 5 percent of skim milk 

re ts in skrinkage of other-source milk, and in month-end inventory. 

Puget Sc d 


Class I: Milk (including milk frozen) skim milk, buttermilk, flavored milk, flavored milk drinks, fluid 
cream (sweet or sour), fluid cream mixtures, concentrated milk, flavored milk and flavored milk drinks not 











steril 1, inventory variations, and unaccounted-for milk 

Class IT: All milk other than class I, livestock feed, yogurt, cottage cheese, eggnog, bulk sales to bakeries, 
sou vanies, and candy mant turers, shrinkage of producer milk up to 3 percent of volume in class 
IT product nd all shrinkage of other-source milk 


Compiled by the program analysis and development branch, dairy division, AMS. 


Mr. Anpresen. The drop in the milk areas where a large part of 
the milk is used for manufacturing purposes, that will go down as 
much as 60 cents a hundred; is that correct ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not have that price figure. That sounds high to 
me quite high. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you get the exact figure that there will be a 


Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. You see if there was a 9 percent adjustment 
against the most recent whole sale price On all milk of $4.21, it would 
be ne: rly 10 cents. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


We are unable to estimate the reductions in fluid milk prices in areas pro- 
ducing substantial quantities of manufacturing milk except for the reductions 
affecting the federally regulated markets in such areas. In those markets it is 
estimated that the reduction will be from 35 to 45 cents per hundredweight. 
The basis for this estimate is described in detail below: 

In order to set forth clearly how the reduction in support price levels for 
milk and butterfat will affect prices under the Federal milk orders, it is first 
necessary to explain something about the methods of pricing milk under the 
orders. Milk is priced under the orders according to what is known as the 
classified-use plan. In general there are one or more uses of milk in each 


i] 


PREP Se 
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market to which the local sanitation requirements apply. These we call the 
primary uses. Since all of the milk produced for sale in regulated markets 
is not disposed of in the primary uses, a second group of classes for this extra 
or surplus milk, not used in the primary uses, must be provided for. The sur- 
plus milk in each market is converted into manufactured dairy products, such 
as butter, cheese, etc. Local sanitation standards do not require these prod- 
ucts to be made of approved milk. For simplification purposes, therefore, we 
may say that regulated markets have two classes of milk, i. e. the primary class 
and the surplus class, which we call respectively class I and class Il. A price 
applies to milk in class I which is commensurate with the value of milk when 
utilized as whole fluid milk, cream, and as other products which must be made 
from approved milk. Lower prices commensurate with its value when con- 
verted into manufactured dairy products apply to class IT milk. 

Since it is neither practical nor desirable to determine the particular milk 
from individual producers which is utilized in class I and which in class II, 
the Federal orders provide that all producers supplying either the market or 
individual dealers shall receive a price for their milk which is a blend or aver 
age of the prices applicable to class I and to class II weighted by the respective 
amounts of milk in each class. The actual return to producers therefore is 
the result of the individual prices applicable to each class and the proportions 
of milk utilized in each. 

In all of the Federal order markets, class II prices are based directly on 
the value of milk for manufacture or on the prices of manufactured dairy 
products, such as butter, nonfat dry milk solids and cheese. In connection with 
the decision to lower supports, a schedule of reduced prices which CCC will 
pay for butter, cheese and nonfat dry milk solids was announced. Consequently, 
the reduction in prices for these products and the expected reduction in prices 
paid by processors for milk for manufacturing will have the immediate and 
direct effect of reducing the prices for class II milk in all Federal order markets 
when the new support levels become effective. It is expected that this reduction 
will be from 35 to 45 cents per hundredweight. 

In 41 of the 49 markets under Iedera: regulation, the prices for milk in 
class I are also determined directly from the value of manufacturing milk or 
from the prices for manufactured dairy products. As a consequence, in these 41 
markets the price payable to farmers for class I milk will also be directly 
affected because of the reduction in support price levels by from 35 to 45 cents 
per hundredweight. In 20 of these markets reductions will be effective on 
April 1 and in 21 on May 1. 

In 7 of the other markets (these are the 5 New England markets, New York, 
and New Orleans), class I prices are adjusted on the basis of general economie 
factors, such as the all commodity wholesale price index, indexes of consumers’ 
buying power, supply-demand adjusters and other factors, none of which, how- 
ever, is directly related either to the prices for dairy products or to the value 
of manufacturing milk. In these markets, the reduction in support levels will 
not have the immediate effect on class I prices which it will have in other markets. 
In the remaining market, Philadelphia, Pa., the class I price is determined in part 
by the value of manufacturing milk and, for this reason, the reduction in support 
levels will have some effect upon the class I price, although the effect will not be 
as great as in the 41 markets. 

Although class I prices will not be immediately affected in these eight markets as 
a result of the change in support levels, the fact is that prices in these markets 
have already come down somewhat as a result of the same conditions which 
required the reduction in supports i. e., increased supplies relative to sales. 
In Boston, for instance, average class I prices in 1953 were about 50 cents per 
hundredweight less than in 1952 and 42 cents less than in 1951, while in New 
York 1953 class I prices were 27 cents less than in 1952 and 41 cents less than 
in 1951. 

Under Federal milk regulation only prices payable to farmers are regulated. 
Prices which handlers charge consumers and others for milk are not regulated. 
For this reason we cannot specify exactly what reductions will take place in 
prices charged to consumers for milk in the federally regulated markets. It is 
our hope, however, in order to encourage increased consumption of milk that all 
of the price reductions sustained by farmers will be passed on in lower prices 
to consumers. 

Since the return actually received by producers is a blend or average of the 
returns realized from class I milk and class II milk, it is expected in the 41 
markets where both class I and class II prices are determined directly from 
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manufacturing milk values or from dairy product prices that returns to pro 
ducers will be decreased by the full amount of the reduction in support levels, 
i.e. by something between 35 and 45 cents per hundredweight. In the eight mar- 
kets where class I prices are either determined only in small part or not at all 
by manufacturing milk values, reductions in returns to producers, because of the 
influence of the change in support levels on class II prices, will amount to 10 to 
25 cents per hundredweight. 

About 30 percent of the milk consumed as milk and cream nationally is con- 
sumed in the Federal order markets. About half of the milk under Federal 
regulation is in the 41 markets and half in the 8 eastern and southern markets. 

Mr. Anpresen. It is difficult to go by national averages because 
during the last month in my area they paid $3 a hundred for milk. 

Mr. Morse. Here is the Minnesota figure as of February 15, 1954: 
$5.55. If you apply 9 percent against that, it will be 30 cents. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course we have to go by actual figures, not on 
averages. We do have a milkshed. I know in my area, that is not 
under a milk marketing order, farmers are receiving about $3 a 
hundred for their milk and they anticipate that the reduction will be 
to $2.40 or $2.50 a hundred. 

Mr. Morse. This is a State average so it might be in your area 
that they do not get the full effect of the State average. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think you will generally find what I have said to 
be the correct situation for the entire State, although I suppose you 
are dealing with 3.9 milk and I am talking about 3.5 milk. 

Mr. Morse. This is an average of all milk prices as near as it can 
be determined in gathering the data on prices actually paid to farmers. 

Mr. Anpresen. There will be more of a reduction in the price in the 
manufacturing milk areas than there will be in the areas where there 
is larger consumption, and they come under the milk marketing orders. 

Mr. Morse. I am not prepared to say. I think it will depend upon 
the experience. If we have favorable weather, favorable pastures and 
other factors in these milksheds it will be one situation, whereas if 
we tend to have more adverse weather conditions than we have had 
during the past year, there would be less response by way of price. 

Mr. Anpresen. Within 3 months we will have spring in Minnesota. 
We have had spring all winter and we are going into winter now. 
So that we can anticipate good grass and fieldwork inside of the next 2 
or 3 months. The point that I am getting at is this: All milk mar- 
keting orders are approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. Is that 
correct 4 

Mr. Morse. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Anpresen. And that contemplates the price paid to the pro- 
ducer. Is that right? 

Mr. Morse. It is a self-regulating process under milk orders. 

Mr. Anpresen. If the producers get too high the Secretary can 
refuse to sign an order, reducing the price. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, and the producers have to approve the orders. 
Of course, that is what I was referring to. 

Mr. ANpresen. Otherwise they do not have any order? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you anticipate maintaining the price in the milk- 
sheds where they are under marketing orders so that there would not 
be as much reduction in those areas as there is in the manufacturing 
areas ¢ 
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Mr. Morse. That will be done through hearings and it varies ac- 
cording to the factors on which the prices are based. As indicated 
yesterday, and I believe I have just repeated it here, there are some of 
the milk orders in which butterfat has been dropped out as a primary 
factor in determining the price. ‘These prices are set following rather 
complete hearings. It is the result of the hearings which come to the 
Secretary. Normally, I think it is the practice for the Secretary to 
approve what has been agreed upon. 

Mr. ANnpreseN. That being the case, if the Secretary goes along 
with higher prices in the a then it will be the manufacturing 
areas that will take the brunt of this drop in the support price on 
manufactured products ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. It may tend to work in that direction although 
there are manufactured products that come out of fluid milksheds 
areas, too, as you know. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. I do not like to disagree with you on that, but I 
have here some production figures for butter for the month of De- 
cember, last year, as compared with December 1952. It shows that in 
= North Atlantic States the increase in butter production averaged 

» percent. In Vermont it was plus 39 percent; in New York, 12 
dlina Pennsylvania, 23 percent; and other North Atlantic States, 
14 percent. 

I have other States here but I would like to take the South Central 
part of the country. Kentucky increased 12 percent; Tennessee, 33 
percent ; Mississippi, 9 percent; Arkansas was minus 1 percent. Okla- 
homa plus 41 percent. ‘Texas plus 28 percent. All other South Central 
States were minus 71 percent. But in the States, the big dairy States, 
like the State of Texas, there the increase was 28 percent in butter 
production in just 1 year’s time. 

These are figures that ap yparently have come from the Department 
of Agriculture. Has not the increase in butter production been general 
throughout the country ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, it is my understanding it has. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have no reason to question these figures that 
come from the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Morse. If they came from the Department of Agriculture I 
certainly would not question them. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is it the purpose of the Department of Agriculture 
to carry out a program to enlarge farming operations for the small 
farmers ? 

Mr. Morse. It would be our purpose, and it is nothing new, to work 
with the agricultural colleges in advising farmers on how to get effi- 
cient operations. The smaller farmers are encouraged by various 
means, to enlarge the volume of their business. Some of it can be done 
by adding additional sources of income; some of it by increased 
production per cow or per acre; even some of it by enlarging the 
acreage. The big concern there is for the family farms, that they 
try to be put on at least a minimum efficient basis where it is practic ‘al 
to do so. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have always felt that the stability of our country 
was in the fact that there were so many small farmers, and they make 
pretty good citizens. 
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Mr. Morse. I quite share that, Congressman. When we say small 
farmers, we want to say family farmers. At least let me say it. I 
mean the farms operated by families, the family farm operations. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would call a 160-acre farm with a herd of 20 cows 
and diversified farming a small family sized farm, as compared with 
commercial farming. 

Mr. Morse. That would vary by areas. In some areas that would 
be considered a pretty sizable operation. In some States and some 
localities where farms are even as small as 40 acres average, a 160- 
acre farm with that kind of operation would be considered quite a 
sizable operation. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course when you get to the State of Texas or 
Kansas, where you have a section of Jand, you have a different. situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. It will vary by locality and the productivity 
of the soil and many other factors. Some very large operations in 
vegetables and fruit are on much smaller acreages and still they are 
good-sized operations as far as family farms are concerned. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is really the cause of all of our trouble with 
manufactured dairy products and with milk? I don’t blame you, 
understand, for the cause. But I would like to know your reaction. 
You are an expert and you have hundreds of high-priced experts 
down in the Department of Agriculture who have been thinking of 
this thing for a long time. 

Mr. Morse. I am not at all sure that I am fully competent to answer, 
off the cuff, that question. There is a steady transition, I believe the 
information will show, in the direction of moving more dairy products 
in the form of whole milk and getting more fluid milk into consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Anpresen. That was the argument that the oleomargarine in- 
dustry used. They said that we should sell all milk as fluid milk and 
then they would take care of the spread for the American people. 

Mr. Morse. I am not using that argument and I do not subscribe to 
it. 

I started to say that the last time I looked at the statistics in Okla- 
homa it showed that there had been a very rapid trend in getting 
away from butterfat production, moving a higher proportion “of the 
milk as fluid milk. 

Another factor that is in this situation is that we cannot deny the 
influence of price. As T remarked earlier in this hearing, people 
concerned about the dairy industry are repeatedly bringing to our 
attention the fact that dairymen have lost over half of their butter 
market already. As I indicated, a sizable part. of the remaining but- 
ter market—on a per capita basis—was lost in 1952. Whether we can 
recover it or not for the dairy industry, remains to be seen. 

Mr. Anpresen. We never had that. trouble before 1950. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, and we were, prior to 1950, in a war and in a post- 
war period where farmers were being asked to produce. One of the 
effects of the war was that farmers who had been in the dairy business, 
some of them for a lifetime, went out of the dairy business. Labor 
was hard to get and high priced, and there was demand for the milk 
and milk products being produced. But even through that period 
there has been this loss of half the butter market. There is doubt 
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that it is a good thing for the dairy industry to continue to lose more 
of the butter market. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have mentioned some reasons. You say we 
have lost the butter market. Do you know that in 1950 the coloring 
of oleomargar! ine, yellow to look like butter, was the | eginning of the 
end of the dairy industry which piled up all these surpluses of butter 
in the country / 

Mr. Morse. That is a subject that has been pretty well determined 
by Congress, I think, and also by the legislative bodies of the different 
States. It has been hammered out in the legislative halls across the 
country and settled. 

Mr. ANpreEsEN. I am asking you what the causes were. Prior to 
1950 we did not have that trouble. We got rid of the butter in the 
normal channels of trade, excepting a very little amount of it 

Mr. Morse. There have been a number of factors coming in. One 
of them was the development of the competing spreads, margarine of 
course being the principal one, and the improvement of the quality 
of the competing spreads and the price differentials that have con- 
tinued to impress the housewife in the spending of her grocery 
budget. 

Mr. Anpresen. A lot of sins are committed in the name of the 
housewife. I notice that she gets a lot of blame for many things. I 
have learned from personal experience that yellow-colored oleo- 
margarine has taken over more than one-half of the market and they 
say the trend is going to change, and no doubt the price element enters 
into it if you figure that butter is a competitor of oleom: argarine. 

Mr. Morse. I have understood that it is. We are really concerned 
with what you are going to do with the butter that the Government 
owns and of which we are still buying more. We must not let it 
spoil; we do not want spoilage of this good product. 

Mr. AnpreseEn. I intend to get into that in a little while. 

Mr. Morse. The problem of how to move it 

Mr. Anpresen. I think we should first get at the causes of the 
surplus of butter that is piling up in the hands of the Government, 
That is what I am trying to develop now. If you can remove the 
cause—and I am not saying I know how to do that—we ought to 
recognize it and the people of the country should not blame the present 
administration and the Department of Agriculture, for something 
that was done in another administration. I hope you share those 
views with me, and I do not want you to take this burden all on your 
shoulders and the Secretary’s shoulders, because on the 9th of March 
they purchased 2,773,000 pounds of butter. 

In total, from the 1st of March up to the 9th, you had purchased 
17,968,000 pounds. Now we are going into the flush season for milk 
production. As long as you can see that yellow-colored oleomargarine 
has contributed materially, I take it you mean what you say, that 
oleo has taken over a substantial part of the butter market so as to 
create a surplus in the hands of the Government. Is that a correct. 
statement ? 

Mr. Morse. That has been a factor very clearly because the buying 
has shifted, to where now the per capita consumption is more mar- 
garine per person than butter. 
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Mr. Anpresen. You and the Secretary of Agriculture are not to 
be blamed for what has happened there. 

Mr. Morsr. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpresen. That took place before you took over a little more 
than a year ago. 

Mr. Jones. Willthe gentleman yield for a question ¢ 

Mr. ANprEsEN. I am sorry; let me pursue this. 

Mr. Jones. I thought it would be interesting to get a figure in there, 
that you should include. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not think that rule applied on the second round. 
I would like to pursue this for a moment and when I get through I 
will be glad to yield to the next man. 

I remember a time, not so many years ago, when every farm used 
to have an acre or two of potatoes. Now all these farmers are going 
out of the potato business; the individual farmers, and in my country, 
a great potato country, we buy them from either Idaho, or Maine, or 
northern Minnesota. The Idaho people have done a good selling job. 
Potatoes was one of the diversified crops that we did have that we 
no longer produce in my section. 

I hope that is not the plan of the Department of Agriculture, that 
we are to do away with these small dairy farms and have large com- 
mercial dairy farms supply all the milk and dairy products of the 
country. 

Mr. Morse. We have no plan of that kind. We do not expect to 
advocate it. We think, however, that farmers will adjust to these 
changes in the economy as they come along. I have found agricul 
tural colleges saying that farmers can make more profitable use of 
their time, with the efficient production in the potato-growing areas, 
to buy potatoes, especially if they buy them in quantity out of the 
store rather than growing their own potatoes. 

Again, that will depend on the amount of family labor that is avail- 
able and other circumstances surrounding the individual family. In 
some of the commercial farming areas I have encountered, in this spe- 
cialized production type of economy in which agriculture shares, 
farmers can make better use of their time than growing some of the 
commodities which are readily available through the marketing 
system. 

Mr. Anpresen. I want to get down now to what you are doing and 
what is being done to dispose of the surplus commodities of butter and 
other dairy products. Has the Department done anything on that 
since January 20, 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpresEN. What have they done? 

Mr. Morse. We have cooperated fully with the trade to push the 
mer handising of dairy products. We have had repeated meetings. 
We have, as I said, used the facilities of the Department to encourage 
consumption and move the products into use. As to butter, over 66 
million pounds from April 1, 1953, through March 3 of this year, not 
quite a year, had been moved into section 32 outlets. 

Donations to welfare under the section 416 authority had moved 
over 42 million pounds. Sale to the United States Army at 15 cents 
a pound—— 

Mr. Anpresen. Was that 42 million? 
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Mr. Morse. The 42 million represented welfare donations. Sales 
to the Army amounted to 18 million pounds. There may be some 
question about this 15-cent price to the Army. Of course these com- 
modities are in bulk containers and as I understand, that was deliv- 
ered to the Army in the warehouses. They have to handle it and get 
it in shape to serve from that point, which is taken into consideration 
in connection with this price to the Army. 

Mr. Anpresen. Was that supplying butter to the Army initiated 
by the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; and very much at our urging. 

Mr, Anpresen. I would not like to inject anything into the record 
that is not correct, but IT might say to you that a year ago I had the 
Quartermaster General in my office and men from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and from the dairy branch to reach an agreement 
to get the Army to take over butter. At that time they agreed to 
take 50 million pounds. We adjourned Congress in August. Up 
to that time they had taken around 15 million pounds and for some 
unknown reason after Congress adjourned, they stopped taking butter 
until I got back here in December and got 1 hold of Under Secretary 
Kyes, who is now quitting, and he saw to it that they started taking 
butter again. 

Is there any reason, when the Government has paid for the butter 
and owns it, that the Army should not have the benefit of all of that 
butter without any cost? 

Mr. Morse. I am glad that you are correcting the record. TI per- 
haps spoke too rapidly. Certainly we want the facts. But I know 
that in my participation in the e ffort to get product s moved into use, 
there has been constantly before us the question of getting the Army 
to use -~ products in larger qui antities. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have men under you who really carry out your 
orders, or whatever is agreed on. I do not see any aggressive spirit 
on their part to pursue anything to its ultimate conclusion. You 
have mentioned some items. I do not know whether you mentioned 
school lunches or not. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, s 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That was initiated in this committee. 

Mr. Morse. It is a matter of quantity, of course, that we have to 
determine in the Department of Agriculture. Altogether this adds 
up to about 130 million pounds utilization. I can assure you if we 
had had ways in which to get more of it into use on which there could 
be agreement and which appeared practical, we would have disposed 
of more. We certainly do not want to hold dairy products. We 
want to get them out and get the storage costs stopped. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is there any reason why the Army should not use 
this butter ? 

Mr. Morse. That gets into a question that I would not be prepared 
to answer. 

Mr. ANpresEN. You indicated either yesterday or the day before 
that there was some criticism from the oleomargarine people for pro- 
posing to feed the boys in the Army butter. 

Mr. Morse. I hope that I did not put it quite that way because I do 
not know. Of course they do not want to lose markets either. 
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Mr. Anpresen. But that is a new market for them. They took i 
away from butter. Do you not think that the dairy farmers of the 
country should try to recapture that market ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, and of course this selling butter to the Army 
at 15 cents a pound is taking quite a loss in getting more of it moved 
into Army use. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Just what can we do to get some more of it moved ? 
Do we need a law from Congress to enforce the use of that butter that 
you ive the power now to turn over to the Army without any cost ? 
Do we need a law to direct that ? 

Mr. Morsr. I suppose we have the discretion to move it. On the 
other hand, we have to account to the Congress and the t: ixpaye rs for 
the extent of losses on these products, and the costs of operating these 
programs. We are trying to do our best to get the products into use 
and at the same time do so on a basis that will be acceptable to those 
who must absorb any costs of these agricultural programs. 

Mr. Anpresen. The law gives you authority to turn it over to any 
governmental agency, and you could turn ove r, I estimate, about 60 
million pounds of butter to the Army each year to feed the soldiers 
not only here in the United States, but also wherever they are in the 
world, that is not being done. 

Mr. Cootey. Under the law you said he can do that? 

Mr. Anpresen. Under the law they can turn butter or any other 
commodity over to a Government agency. 

Mr. Cootry. Not to the Army, unless they pay for i 

Mr. Anpresen, They can turn it over for nothing. 

Mr. Cootry. I doubt it. I disagree with you. “What do you say 
about it, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Morse. We have some broad discretion. We do have wide dis 
cretion, but the acquiring of the food supplies by the Army is not, 
under our control. We can approach them, we can discuss it with them 
as another arm of the Government. 

Mr. Anpreszn. Your department is a part of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprrsen. The Secretary comes into close contact with Cabinet 
members from the other agencies ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. It seems to me that we are just throwing money 
down the rathole if we let this butter spoil when here we have 314 
million men in the Army who could otherwise eat butter when it is 
good. 

Mr. Morse. I can assure you that there were some questions when 
these initial sales were made to the Army at 15 cents a pound. If we 
gave it to the Army at no cost I judge we would have even more 
questions. 

Mr. Anpresen. You gave it to the Army at 15 cer‘s a pound so 
that it would be competitive with oleomargarine, and you would have 
enough difference in the costs to print it and package it. 

Mr. Morse. That is what I was pointing to, yes, sir. They have 
their budgets that they must protect, too. 

Mr. Cootry. He has not answered your question on what he did. 
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Mr. ANpresEN. You say that you have broad discretionary power 
under the law to turn it over to some Government agency. 

Mr. Morse. That is particularly true where it is a problem of spoil 
age or threat of spoilage. In time, that threat on this butter supply 
is going to become more and more imminent. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have more and more butter. You are buying 
2 or 3 million pounds a day ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpresen. That could be turned over to the Army. 

Mr. Morse. We do not want to take more of a loss on it for the 
taxpayers than we have to until we are certain that it cannot be used 
Ina way that will minimize the loss to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Anpresen. There will not be any loss if you turn it over to 
the Army. They will not have to buy another spread. 

Mr. Morse. Th: at becomes the type of a question _ h the house 
wives face, and they are buying margarine instead of butter to keep 
within their budgets or as a choice in the markets. We have the cost 
of acquiring this butter. It stands as a cost to our account. Of course, 
at no cost to the Army it would help their budget, but we would 
still have the responsibility as far as the Department of Agriculture is 
concerned. 

Mr. Anpresen. And you would help the taxpayers, too. We would 
not have to appropriate for a spread for the Army if they got it 
from you when the taxpayers have already paid for it. 

Mr. Morse. I can assure you that is a problem over which we do not 
have full control. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Maybe that is something that we will have to have 
legislation on. Will it help the dairy situation if each soldier were 
provided with a pint of milk a day ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I do not know the consumption of the Army. 

Mr. Anpresen. They give them a half pint a day for cereal. I 
have had numerous letters from soldiers in the service and also I have 
talked with a large number of them when they got back home, who 
said they couldn’t get milk. Certainly the housewives of the country, 
particularly the mothers of boys in the service, would like to see their 
sons get plenty of butter and milk. 

Mr. Betcuer. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Betcuer. It seems to me that the diet of the Army should be 
up to the Army and not the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That may be. It is a good observation. 

Mr. Betcrer. I have another question. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not want to argue anything with the gentleman. 
ies I think good milk and dairy products, butter and cheese, are good 
for the Army, and they always had it until just in recent years. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Then we ought to get the Army up here and tell 
them that. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have already told them. I have a letter here from 
the Defense Department saying that they agreed to take on butter 
again after they dropped it for 3 or 4 months. That would help the 
situation if we could get a disposal of a large quantity of milk to the 
men in the service. 

Mr. Morsr. We should not confine it just to the armed services. 
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Mr. ANprRESEN. I am going to ask you about other features of it. 

Mr. Morse. We ought to push the consumption in fluid milk 
channels. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Have you turned any over to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. Morse. I believe not, 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to correct you. I saw a figure of 26,000 
pounds the other day. 

Mr. Morse. I stand corrected on that. 

Mr. Cooitrey. Was that a gift? 

Mr. Anpresen. Was that a gift to the Veterans’ Administration ? 

Mr. Morse. I will have to determine that. I will have to determine 
under what circumstances that was given. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Butter recently has been made available to the Veterans’ Administration on 
the same basis as the butter made available to the Army. 

Mr. ANpresEN. I might call your attention, Mr. Secretary, to the 
fact that there are 107,000 disabled veterans now in veterans’ aospitals 
receiving treatment, and they are feeding them oleomargarine. I have 
order blanks show ing that these sick boys are getting oleomargarine 
instead of butter. 

Do you see any objection to turning over some of this Government- 
owned butter to the veterans hospitals to feed the disabled veterans? 

Mr. Morse. The attorney here calls my attention to the fact that 
the donation authority contained in section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 does not include authority to donate commodities for consump- 
tion by the Army or other Federal agencies. All transfers to the 
Army and Veterans’ Administration were made by sales at reduced 
price 

Mr. Anpresen. It certainly would not interfere with the price- 
support program. It would help it if you would get rid of some of if 

figure they could take fifteen or twenty million pounds a year for 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

rag Morse. Of course we have a pri ice support program over in the 

a ofthe com peting gp yroduct because— 

ae. ANpbRESEN. You do not have it on oleomargarine. 

Mr. Morsr. No, but under the price-support program the Govern- 
ment owns about a billion pounds of oil and margarine can be made 
from most of that oil. 

Mr. Anpresen. Are you aware of the fact that 70 percent of the 
vegetable oil used in oleomargarine is soybean oil 4 

Mr. Morse. A high percentage comes ‘from that source. 

Mr. Anpresen. This is from your own publication here, and the soy- 
bean people are rejoicing over the fact that they have taken that mar- 
ket from the cottonseed oil. I suppose there are 28 large oleomar- 
garine companies in the country—and I have more sympathy with 
4 million dair y farmers than the oleomargarine companies, 

Mr. Morsr. We have not been impartial with price supports, I sup- 
pose, because we have over a billion pounds of dairy products and 
something over a billion pounds of vegetable oils, so we are in both of 
them heavily. 

Mr. Anpresen. We will soon have our cotton friends back with us 
again for butter—after they lose all of their market for cottonseed 
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oil—which I am very happy for, and I speak to one of the leading 
dairymen in Texas on that. Do you think it would do any harm or 
hurt the program if we encour: aged the use of more milk, butter and 
cheese in school lunches / 

Mr. Morse. That is what we have been doing. I gave you the but- 
ter figure for school lunches. Cheddar cheese moved into school 
lunches under section 32 to the amount of about 22 million pounds. 
Of the nonfat dried milk solids, which is the other dairy product that 
we own, we moved almost 9 million pounds into school-lunch pro 
grams. This is in less than a year’s time, a little over 11 months. 

Mr. Anpresen. You still have large quantities on hand to deal with, 
and they are quoting every day on cheese, butter, and milk powder. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. It was my understanding that the question 
was about the effective amounts that could be utilized in the school 
lunch program. 

Mr. Anpresen. Who handles that particular program in the De- 
partment ¢ 

Mr. Morse. That is handled under our Agricultural Marketing ; 
Service. } 

Mr. Anpresen. By whom 4 

Mr. Morse. In the Agricultural Marketing Service under the reor- 
ganization. 

Mr. ANpresen. Who isthe chief of that? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. O. V. Wells isthe Administrator. 

Mr. Anpresen. Has he been with the Department for some time ? 

Mr. Mors. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. He isstill handling that ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. That in turn comes under Mr. John H. Davis 
who came in with the new administration. 

Mr. Anpresen. And he is going out now? But you must have some 
men in the lower echelon handling the details and pushing these 
things. Those are the ones I would like to get at. 

Mr. Morse. The responsibility comes to the Board of Directors of 
the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit C orpor: ition ultim: ite ly to pass on the disposal 
of products which the C ommodity Credit Corporation owns. We now 
have, as the operating head of the ¢ vommodity Credit Corporation, 
Mr. James A. McConnell, who is from one of the great dairy States. 

We are doing everything reasonable to step up the disposal program 
not only of dairy produce ts but of the other products that are on hand 
and which are costing so much to store and which are constituting 
the big proble m. 

Mr. Anpresen. What plan does the Department of Agriculture 
propose to dispose of these surplus stocks at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Of the dairy products ¢ 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. A plan has not been firmed up as far as I know. Very 
active work is going forward. We are hoping that we will have some- 
thing in addition to the price adjustment that will be effective in 
getting movement of the products through the trade. Of course, we 
want to move products to the Army and school-lunch program welfare 
use and these other outlets. But for the good health of the dairy in- 
dustry, the place where these products should be moving is in the 
trade. 


38490—54—pt. 18——12 
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If we can stabilize a market that still remains for butter it will be 
an achievement for the dairy industry. Of course, there are those 
in the dairy industry th at would hope that they could get a price strue- 
ture and promotional methods that would not only retain the remain- 
ing market for butter but perhaps recapture some that has been lost. 
In that way there will be no cost to the t: ixpayers, since we will not 
acquire butter for the Government. That is what is needed for the 
good of the dairy industry. 

Mr. Anpresen, I will not argue with you on that point. I want to 
know what they are doing because these quant ities of butter began pil- 
ing up on November 28, 1952. 

Mr. Morse. I can assure you that we have probably spent as much or 
more time on this dairy situation than any other because these are 
pe rishable products and they must be moved. We have had the best 
udvice that we can get from the trade in merchandising, along with 
those producing dairy products, and there has been a whole year of 
intensive study. Yet we do not have a program that is ready to be 
announced. 

We hope that there will be a program forthcoming along with price 
adjustment that will really get the commodities moving into consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then you have no definite program to submit to 
this committee at the present time ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Are they doing anything in the research division 
which this committee set up over the past 25 or 30 years, to create mar- 
kets for butter or increase consumption ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I am sure that there has been a large amount of work, 
but I would not be prepared to indicate to you what is going forward. 
I would be glad to have that put into the record if you desire. 

Mr. AnprESEN. I would be glad to have you do so, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. Very well. 

(The information requested above is as follows:) 

The purely research undertakings consist primarily of studies of consumption, 
results of which are in great demand for use in planning advertising and educa- 
tional programs so they can be most effective. Two research studies have been 
carried out in Memphis, Tenn., to determine the relation between increased 
sales of nonfat dry-milk solids and a decline in sales of fresh milk. The first 
study was made in October 1952. It was found that methods of marketing 
fresh milk and the pricing and promotional activities in regard to it were equal, 
if not more important, in the decline of fresh milk sales than was the increase 
in the sales of nonfat dry milk. Shortly after that study was made the price 
of fresh milk dropped almost 5 cents per r quart, a 1l-cent premium for milk in 
paper containers was eliminated, half-gallon size containers were introduced, 
and the promotion of fresh milk, particularly by milk distributors, increased 
rreatly. To measure the effects of these changes, the study was repeated in the 
fall of 1953 and the results will be published shortly. 

A study of family food consumption in three types of farming areas in the 
South makes available detailed information on a week's food consumption for 
this important segment of the population. This work was cooperative with 
five Southern States. This study showed that farm families in the South use 
little milk if they do not produce it. Over two-fifths of the families consumed less 
than one-half pint of milk (equivalent) a day per person and their diets were 
low in calcium and other nutrients contained in dairy products. (This informa- 
tion, considered in connection with the suecess of milk delivery routes serving 
farm families in certain Lowa and Illinois counties with concentrated milk on a 
once-a-week delivery basis, suggests an important new market.) 

Other research work in progress in the area of food consumption includes: 
Analysis of food consumption and dietary adequacy of rural families in the 
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north-central region; a study of food use in selected institutions; and a study 
of household use of food by samples of families in two cities. A study of food 
consumption of men being observed in long-term studies of aging at the 
University of Minnesota was initiated in March 19538. 

A study based on a household taste panel is beginning to produce preliminary 
results regarding consumers’ preferences of four different formulas of bread in 
which sugar, shortening, and nonfat dry milk solids were varied 

Tests are being made of different packaging materials for nonfat dry milk 


to determine their suitability. About 10 different types have been discarded 
because they permitted the moisture content to rise excessively, the samples 
becoming brown and developing an undesirable proportion of insoluble protein. 


Plans are well along on a project to provide continuing data on the movement 
of specific dairy products into household consumption. This work was requested 
by the American Dairy Association which plans to assume a part of the cost 
Data to be reported periodically beginnning this year would provide information 
on volume of consumer purchases, proportion of families buying, average prices 
paid and the average size of purchase. There would be information on where the 
products were purchased and on differences among regions of the United States 
and among families having different social and economic characteristics 

Educational programs in marketing dairy products have been conducted in co 
operation with State agencies in several States. Nebraska and North Dakota 
have prepared and disseminated special consumer information. Alabama has 
conducted an intensive program with retailers and. wholesalers to improve their 
practices in merchandising dairy productions. Wisconsin has conducted a num 
ber of Build Better Markets Institutes, parts of which emphasize advertising 
and merchandising dairy products at the point of sale. <A project designed to 
increase milk consumption in the Southeastern States, sponsored originally by 
the extension service in Wisconsin and more recently by North Carolina, first 
emphasized nonfat dry milk in consumer packages but later was broadened to 
include dairy products generally. With the increased supply of milk in local 
areas more emphasis has been given to fluid milk. This project has led to par 
ticularly extensive programs in Arkansas and South Carolina. Extensive use 
has been made of television, radio, inservice training conferences for home dem 
onstration agents, and the provision of teaching aids. 

Dairy products are featured in educational programs presenting marketing 
information for consumers in 15 States and Puerto Rico. In other States, State 
extension workers are cooperating with regional consumer educational pro 
grams. These programs give particular attention to those foods which are plenti- 
ful and reasonably priced. In each program milk and its many products has a 
prominent place. In the larger cities and in some of the Southern States nonfat 
dry milk solids have been recommended as a supplement to other milk, especially 
as a means for providing additional proteins and calcium in the diet. In the 
large cities these programs have been particularly helpful to the low-income 
families and to the people in hospitals, children’s homes, and other places where 
the costs of meals must be kept as low as possible. 


Mr. Anpresen. It has been my observation, and I have been with 
other members of the commitee, to work hard on research. But I find 
the way it has been administered during the past 20 or 25 years it is 
research to secure more production instead of deve Marea new meth- 
ods for marketing and increasing consumption. 

Mr. Morse. We share that concern. As you know the Secretary 
in this reorganization has set up a division that is specializing on mar- 
keting. We hope to get much, much more effective marketing service, 
because, as the Secretary stated to the committee, production of these 
items is only part of the job. We have to move them and get them sold, 
and that applies to all the products the farmers are producing. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not like to see butter remain a whipping boy 
in the press and speeches, when what has happened to butter and 
butter consumption is really not the fault of the farmer. It is some- 
thing that has been done by law, and failure to deve ‘lop marketing re- 
search and increase consumption of the people, that is not the farmer 


fault. 
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Mr. Morse. I think you will find that many dairy farmers share that 
view. They realize that the price structure we have had has by law 
and by administration been at 90 percent, and farmers have said that 
aaa adjustments had to come. Some of them said to me just last 
week that they were surprised that they had not been made and dairy 
farmers would have been better off if they had been made earlier. 

Mr. Anpresen. Why did you not make them a year ago? 

Mr. Morse. I think you know that we had very insistent advice from 
many sources. We consulted with Members of Congress—— 

Mr. Anpresen. You did not consult anybody up here that I know of. 

Mr. Morse. I believe that before the continuation of 90-percent sup 
port, that there was consultation with Members of Congress. We had 
lots of advice, unsolicited advice, from Members of Congress to main- 
tain that support level. The Secretary in the announcement stated 
the dairy industry said give them a year; that they thought they would 
get the situation in hand, that they would have a solution. 

The record speaks for iself on what has happened. I want to pay 
tribute to the trade. They have expanded the use of dairy products. 
They worked hard at it. They are operating a set-aside fund now to 
go into advertising and promotion. 

Nothing we have said should infer that the trade has not attempted 
to solve the problem. But under the price structure that has existed 
the record speaks for itself in the loss of a big part of the butter 
market and in the accumulation in Government hands. It is in the 
light of that, that we have taken this present action. 

Mr. Anpresen. Industry has gone further ahead than you in the 

Department to recomme nd : i plan. 
Mr. Morsr. Oh, yes, the lanier has made progress. But in the 
meantime, what have the dairy farmers done? They have had favor- 
able weather. You said they had been having spring during the winter 
in Minnesota. Then we have had the retention in the dairy herds of 
cows that normally would have been culled. There have been a 
number of factors that have resulted in the production going on up 
and this has helped increase the problem. 

Some of the extra production is being channeled into manufactured 
products which in turn flow into the Government warehouses. 

Mr. Anpresen. That has been done all over the country. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. I wish you would submit for the record a statement 
showing the area from which all this butter is coming into the hands 
of the Government. 

Mr. Morsr. We would be very happy to. 

(The data requested above is as follows:) 
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U. 8. Department of Agriculture purchases of salted creamery butter under 
price-support programs, Apr. 1, 1952-—Mar. 31, 1953, and Apr. 1—Aug. 31, 1953, 
by States 








Arka l 807 619, 842 t 0). 2 
Cali 60, OOK 2, 634, 404 14 
Colora SON, 42¢ ut ( 1,s 2 4 
District Columbia 44 V2 : 2 2 
Idat l t 195, 208 
Ilinoi 29, 822, 88 ‘ if 5 21.2 
Indiana et 7 206, 111 ) SOS 2 
lowa 24 lt 1 x 2 it B.S 
Kans 4, 257, 84 } 2, OSZ 8, SUL ) 2 
KeENLUCK 1, 800 ) 15S ] } SIN 
Louisiana 124 124 l 
Massachusetts j HOF 69 
Michigan 448 28, 654 s , 102 2 
Minnesota 41, 189, 995 41, 32¢ i R2 } 23. 2 
Mississippi 183 ’ is ’ 
Missouri 9, 067, 067 14, 209, 637 23, 366, 704 
Montana 27, 614 258, 390 286, 004 l 
Nebraska 6, 693, 591 | 20, 327, 28 7 
New Jersey 24, 053 10 12, ( ) } 
New York ( %), 89] | HOS. OR 4.7 
North Dakota 2, 687, 219 { 6, 989, 199 1.9 
Oni +, 078, 510 2 6, 964, 04 1.9 
Oklahoma 176, 706 6, 539, 207 » 71 ) 2.8 
Oregon 4, 260 04, 900 1,099, 160 
Pennsylvania SY, 281 706, 543 1.3 824 4 
South Dakota 4, 862, 23 4,862, 2 1.4 
Tennessec 1, 222, 371 2, 862, 728 4,08 +s 1.1 
Texas 330,011 $36, 279 766, 290 2 
Utah 24, 684 1, 684 
Vermont 90, 898 X), 898 
Washington 417, 734 2, 316, 898 2, 734, 632 8 
Wisconsin 9, 412, 548 13, 000, 570 22.4 118 6.3 
otal 143, 348, 183 211, 713, 362 355, 061, 54 100. 0 


Preliminary 
4 Less than 0.1 


NOTE 1953-54 price support prograt 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture purchases of Cheddar cheese under price-sup- 
port and school-lunch programs, Apr. 1, 1952—Mar. 31, 1953, and Apr. 1—Aug. 31, 
1953, by States 


1952-53 program 1953-54 program 
ee eee Percent 











Stats Apr. 1 through (Apr. 1 through Potal 
"lies 31 pom 1 of total 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Alabama 2, 465, 7 2, 465, 722 0.9 
Arka 680. 680, 566 2 
Colorad 85, 912 580 666, 037 2 
Idat 53 53, 156 2) 
Ll 2, 243, 580 2, 99S. 5, 241, 744 1.9 
] 468, 615 1, 418 , 887, 381 7 
low 381, 032 1, 163 , 554, 346 6 
Ka 2, 618, 748 645, 576 3, 264, 324 1.2 
Kentuck 1, 548, 749 3, ST 1.9 
M ic! 1, 667, 273 2.0 
M it 10, 560, 213 21 11.7 
M i 352, 342 2 Y 
M 11, 003, 043 2 13.1 
M t l 
Nebrask 274, 703 3 
New York 4 1.7 
Nort dakota () 
Onto O43, 34 h 2.9 
Oklal 4 664, 046 7 3 
Ores 182, 604 l 
Per lvania 662, 557 1, 800, 000 9 
lennesse¢ 3, 519, 987 9, 757, 150 4.8 
bexa 172, 709 786, 269 3 
Virginia 660, 000 2 
Washington 90, 000 2) 
Wisconsin 50), 792, 350 96, 931, 386 53.0 
Wyoming 179, 600 l 

Total 3 89, 459, 200 4189, 110, 474 278, 569, 674 100. 0 


wn 0.1 
ides 14,190,000 pounds processed cheese for school-lunch program 


eliminary 
ludes 13,140,000 pounds processed cheese for school-lunch program 


Pr 
ie | 
‘Incl 
4ir 


N OTE.—1953-4 price support program purchases as of Feb. 24, 1954, 269,860,613 pounds 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture purchases of nonfat dry milk solids under price 
support, sec, 32, and supply programs, Apr. 1, 1952—Mar. 31, 1953, and Apr. 1 
Aug. 31, 1953, by States 


1952-53 program) 1953-54 progra . 
State (Apr. 1 throug h/(Apr. 1 through otal rere } 
Mar. 31 Aug. 31 of tot 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 

California ; 8, 185, 031 | 8, 185, 031 | 1.5 
Idaho 849, 500 | 8. 478. 361 9. 327. 861 1.7 
Illinois 207, 557 710, 904 | 918, 461 
Indiana 12, 782, 421 | 16, 868, 721 | 29, 6 14 4 
lowa } 4, 786, 426 7. 756, 638 12, 543, 064 | 2.3 
Kansas } 2, 442, 120 2, 860, 406 | 302, 526 1.0 
Kentucky j 283, 200 | IR3, 20K 
Louisiana | 310, 533 | 310, 533 | 1 
Maine | 35, 860 471, 810 | 5O7, 676 1 
Massachusetts a 695, 600 | 695, 600 l 
Maryland 293, 179 47, 917 | 341, OOF 1 
Michigan 5, 789, 206 12, 142.771 | 17, 931.9 
Minnesota é 78, 601, 300 87, 007, 788 | 65, 609. O88 4), 2 
Mississippi | 44, 000 44, OOK ( 
Missouri | 4, 685, 693 6, 629. 312 11, 315. 005 2.1 
Nebraska 1, 359, 025 2. O86, 800 3, 445, 825 | f 
New Hampshire 661, 800 | 661, 80K ra 
New Jersev | 100. 000 100. OOF ( 
New York 16, 866, 623 31, 021, 967 | 47. 888. 50K &,8 
North Dakota | 151, 875 | 169, 807 | 321. 682 | l 
Ohio 4 514, 676 12, 714, 608 | 17, 229, 284 3.1 
Oklahoma | 97, 000 317, 186 | 414, 18¢ l 
Oregon 1, 833, 230 | 1, 833, 230 | 3 
Pennsylvania | 6, 043, 870 | 7, 408, 040 13, 451, 910 2.5 
South Dakota Se 211, 200 | 211. 200 | Q 
Tennessec - 856, 288 | 856, 288 | 1 
Texas | 36, 000 98. 200 | 134, 200 | Q 
Utah Bias 652, 317 | 52, ; 1 
Vermont 3, 035, 900 | 6, 551, 903 1.8 
Virginia 316, 450 | 2, 506, 150 | 5 
Washington. ... 154. 650 | 2, 982, 120 6 
Wisconsin | 74, 570, 166 | 106, 379, 227 | 33.1 
Wyoming | 631, 750 | ai 

Total a | 3217,619,497 | 4329, 675, 585 100. 0 





1 Preliminary. 

2 Less than 0.1 

§ Includes 7,200,000 pounds purchased for sec. 32 

4 Includes 9 million pounds purchased for sec. 32 and 1,121,000 pounds purchased for FOA for Germany 


Note.—1953-54 price support program purchases as of Feb. 24, 1954 530,843,474 pounds 


Mr. AnprEsEN. Has the Department done anything to develop a for- 
eign market for dairy products? 

Mr. Morse. There has been some dairy-product movement abroad. 
It is primarily dry milk, nonfat solids. Negotiated export sales have 
amounted to about 107 million pounds. 

Mr. ANprESEN. Was that last year? 

Mr. Morse. That was in about 11 months, April 1, 1953, to March 
5, 1954. There have been some small negotiated exports for cheese, 
but that is small compared to the total. 

Mr. Anpresen. Would it not be possible to increase our foreign 
markets for this milk powder in various parts of the world where there 
is a shortage in milk? 

Mr. Morse. We certainly hope so. There is a plan to send abroad 
three missions to work on the whole matter of developing foreign mar- 
kets and seeing what can be done along the whole front. 

Mr. AnpresENn. Is that for all the commodities ? 

Mr. Morse. That is for all the commodities. We would certainly be 
hoping that there will be opened up outlets for dairy products. 
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In foreign markets, where there is not adequate refrigeration, you 
know it is very difficult to handle perishable products like butter and 
cheese. 

Mr. Anpresen. Powder you could handle. 

Mr. Morse. Powdered milk, yes, and I judge that is one reason why 
these larger, much larger, quantities have moved in export. 

Mr. Anpresen. I am mindful of the fact that the Department has 
had men out selling tobacco, citrus fruits. I noticed in January that 
Mr. Stassen sent two men to England and Europe to sell canned 
peaches because the price was too high in this country for the Ameri- 
can people to buy canned peaches. So he sent 2 men, 1 to England 
and 1 to Europe to sell them our peaches. 

Mr. Cootry. Who did that? 

Mr. Anpresen. Harold Stassen. 

I understand that you have men out handling cotton. They may 
not come under your jurisdiction, or you may not be acquainted with 
them. I have run into men in Europe who were selling citrus fruits, 
Department of Agriculture men, if you please. I know that they have 
had men out selling tobacco. 

Of course, we must keep up our market for tobacco, so they can 
continue to get rigid 90-percent support. Why can you not do the 
same thing _ the biggest indsutry in agriculture ? 

Mr. Morsr. We are moving right into that very definitely. There 
isa sit va involved there in that some of the countries that we have 
been helping to get back on their feet and strengthen their economy, 
where we are very vitally concerned that they do have a strong econ- 
omy, are producing dairy products. We need to be concerned that 
we are not going to seriously disrupt trade of the people whom we 
want to see strong and who want to be helping us in our common cause. 

Mr. Anpresen. I could go into a long argument with you on that 
subject. I think it is our duty and the duty of the Department of 
Agriculture to look out for the welfare of American producers in 
every field. Of course, that has been the philosophy of many of us 
here for along time. If we go broke then there will not be much help 
for the free world. 

Mr. Morse. I certainly share the view that we have the first obliga 
tion to our people. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have just 1 or 2 more questions and then I will 
surrender. Has any branch of the dairy industry submitted any self- 
help plan to the Department ? 

Mr. Morse. There have been such proposals among those that have 
been submitted. There has not been agreement among the industry 
and producer representatives in regard to any one plan. 

Mr. Anpresen. There is only one self-help plan that has been sub- 
mitted to you, is there not? 

Mr. Morse. I believe there have been different versions of self-help 
plans that have been submitted. Again we run into legal and admin 
istrative problems in connection with them. We have been impressed 
with the fact that the dairy industry—when I say dairy industry I 
mean the producers along with processors and sellers—have been 
pretty much divided on these proposals. We would hope that we 
could get plans on which there would be more agreement before moving 
forward. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Have you studied the self-help plan proposed 
the National Milk P roducers Federation ? 

Mr. Morse. I have examined it to some extent, but if you want 
testimony on that I would hope that we could get someone who has 
more critically examined it than I have. 

Mr. Anpresen. Who would be the official to call on to explain the 
study that the Department has given that plan ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. Perhaps Mr. Anderson, acting head of the Livestock 
and Dairy Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Mr. Anderson might be called upon. We could provide others that 
have gone into that matter also. 

Mr. Anpresenxn. You are not sufficiently familiar with the plan to 
either approve or disap yprove it for the Government ‘ 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. I have gone into it enough to be aware of the 
fact that there is not agreement. Until we have something on which 
there is a more common judgment in the dairy industry on the advisa 
bility of moving forward, we feel we ought to go slow as a Depart 
ment. 

Mr. Anpresen. You think that the dairy industry, the various 
groups in it, should reach an agreement before the Department could 
make up its mind on it ? 

Mr. Morse. Not necessarily, but when it comes to such proposals, 
we like to see closer agreement. We do not control the indus try and 
if they want to move out and they are moving out on some programs 
of their own, we merely want to help and take the proper position 
of Government in connection with any self-help plan. 

If it is a self-help plan, we would think the d: airy industry ought 
to be the one that moves forward in the development of a plan and in 
coming to an agreement on it. We would be very happy to see some 
helf-help program by the dairy industry on which there was agree 
ment and which was pr: acticable and workable. 

That does not say that what is proposed is not practicable. But 
I come back again to the fact that there has been a lot of division of 
opinion in reference to the proposals that have thus far been advanced. 

Mr. AnprESEN. In other words, you are not rei ady to approve this 
National Milk Producers’ plan or any other plan at the present time / 

Mr. Morse. That is, I believe, our position, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. I will reserve the balance of my questions for an 
other time. 

Mr. Cootry. May I ask two or three questions ? 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Grant is next. 

Mr. Jones. May I have one question? 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary: if we would pass a law restricting the 
movement of milk which did not contain at least 3.9 percent butterfat, 
would that eliminate the butter surplus ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know. It might be doubtful. You know the 
tendency of people to avoid fat consumption. I call your attention 
also to the fact of the increase in the buying of skim milk and other 
nonfat milk products. You would run right into that. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think you got my question. I said, if we passed 
a law prohibiting the movement in interstate commerce of milk unless 
it did contain 3.9 percent buterfat, would not that eliminate the 
butter surplus? 
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Mr. Morse. I understand that as your question, and I was trying 
to express grave doubts as to whether that would be the case. It 
might even increase our take. 

Mr. Anpresen. I show you the headlines, which I am sure you can 
read from your seat: “Millions of Pounds of Oleo Mixed and Sold 
as Pure Butter. 

Mr. Poace. Why did they mix it? Why did they not just sell 
margarine as butter? 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not know. Is the Departm®nt of Agriculture 
doing anything about it? 

Mr. Morse. That I believe comes under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. I understand they are very aggressively after that 
problem. 

Mr. AnpresEN. It isa fraud. They might as well buy oleo as have 
a mixture of this kind and have it all sold for butter.’ I hope that 
the Department will look into that. 

Mr. Grant ? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, since we are on perishable products, I 
do not know if the Secretary knows, but just as a matter of informa- 
tion I would like to ask him if anyone in the Department can tell 
us the answer to this: Several years ago I was in the State of Coabis, 
a subcommittee of which I was a member, visited a cave where they 
had hundreds of—I should say hundreds of millions of dozens of 
powdered eggs. Whatever became of those? Do you know? 

I might say that they had a railroad track in there, and this track 
ran out to the river. I understood that they were going to dump 
them all in the river. Just for information, I would like to know 
whatever happened to them; what the record shows. 

Mr. Morse. They were disposed of in various ways. There was 
spoilage in disposing of some of them. Some went to foreign coun- 
tries. As we talk about these perishables you raise an interesting 
question, Mr. Congressman. Someone sent me a nog editoral headed 
‘This Is No Fable.” It discusses this matter of egg-price supports. 

asked the Department this morning to get the fioures because it 
was so interesting. 

During the early period of egg price support, the early postwar 
vears, the price on eggs was running around 90 to 100 percent, which 
meant the Government apparently was not buying much in the way 
of eggs. 

The price in 1949 averaged 88 percent and in 1950 it averaged 72 
percent. Then the Government got out of the egg business. What 
has been the result since? I think we need to look at such records 
when we deal with perishable products. 

In 1951—and there were ieceareabedii: IT think, from Govern- 
ment sources, that if the price support was withdrawn the egg prices 
would go down 10 cents a dozen. From my position in the Midwest 
I said that I thought the price would not go down but go up. That 
is what happened. 

In 1950, under the last year of price supports, the price was 72 
percent of parity, and 383 eggs per capita were used. In 1951, the 
price bounced from 72 percent to 91 percent. The per capita con- 
sumption went up to 395 eggs, an increase of 12 eggs per person. 

In 1952 the price of eggs sagged to 82 percent on an average. Per 
capita consumption went to 407 eggs per person. In 1953, the average 
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has been 101 percent of parity and the consumption remained over 
400 eggs per person for the year. 

What we want to watch in connection with perishables is that, if 
we let price operate, farmers will adjust their production to demand 
in the main, and get away from price-depressing stocks such as ex- 
isted in the latter part of this price- mupaitine experience. 

I have tied other information on to your answer. There was a loss 
in connection with the eggs that went into storage. 

Mr. Grant. I recall talking to one of the gentlemen who had charge 
of the caves and the eggs, and I believe he said at that time that the 
eggs could be stored for 3 or 4 years, but the chemists and others 
had been making studies and they thought they would soon come 
up with an answer to where they could store them for from 8 to 
10 years. 

Il told him that I thought it would be best to just drop that experi- 
ment right then. 

That is all that I have. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hit peeeieeng) Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Secretary, I understood Secretary Benson to say 
that this was a one- package ‘bill. You agree with that, do you not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We would think that it should be handled 
and treated and considered as such. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, you are amending or proposing to 
amend four laws now on the books, and then you have the proposed 
set-aside ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. If Congress were to repudiate the set-aside or refuse 
to provide for the set-aside as you have it in this bill, then, if I under- 
stand it, you and Mr. Benson would not be for the bill? 

Mr. Morsr. No; we have not taken such a position. 

Mr. Cootry. Sir? 

Mr. Morse. We have not taken such position. We want to re- 
examine the propsal if there was any such consideration of that kind. 

Mr. Cooter. The point Lam getting at is that if it is a one-package 
bill, if you take out a vital part of it—and I assume you consider the 
set-aside a vital part—if we take that out you wouldn’t want the bill, 
would you ¢ 

Mr. Morse. We would want to look at it again and reexamine it 
in the light of trying to get it into operation without insulating a 
substantial part of the accumulations from the markets. I think 
it would be most unfortunate for farmers and their prices because 
as the Secretary testified, with 90-percent supports they do not have 
a 90-percent price on some of the basic products now. 

Mr. Cootry. I cannot reconcile that. If it is a one-package bill, 
composed of 5 parts, and you take away 1 vital part you do not want 
the package. I have a purpose in asking this because I am coming up 
with another question. Just assume that we said we did not want 
the set-aside, and I am not saying that I do not want it, and I am not 
saying it is not desirable. 

I want to point out that while you are complaining about storage 
costs on all these commodities this proposal would in effect take $214 
billion worth of these products and put them into permanent storage 
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until we could dissipate the surplus; so you are still going to have 
the storage problem with you. 

You are not doing away with any of this by putting it away and 
pretending we do not know where it is because we are going to be 
paying storage on it. All the set-aside will carry the storage cost 
along with it. The purpose in working to this point is this: if you 
did not have the set-aside in this you would not want the law as you 
have proposed it. 

Then, if you do not want the law, as you have proposed it. without 
the set-aside, then you could not possibly be in favor of the act passed 
in 1949, 

Mr. Morsr. No; I have not said that we would not want it without 
the set-aside. 

Mr. Cootry. I know you have not. 

Mr. Morse. I have said that we feel it would be most unfortunate 
for farmers if Congress took such an approach. Let me further com 
ment on this, if I may, Congressman Coley: In this set-aside the stor 
age costs of handling that should, until it is cdlisposed of, be diminished 
in contrast to not making this set-aside because of the liberal authoriza 
tion that is proposed to be given to the President. It is not supposed 
to just set the products aside and leave them alone. They will be 
moved out with ¢? liberal authorization given to the President. 


Mr. Cootey. I did not misunderstand you that badly. I know you 
are putting it away currently and I know that you have a goad pur- 
pose in mind in putting it away. I certainly understood the * > 


tary of Agriculture to present this as a one-package bill. 

Mr. Morse. That is the way it is presented. 

Mr. Coorry. If he were here I would ask him the question but he 
is not here. I am going to ask you for your best opinion on it. If 
you took out the set-aside you would not want this bill, would you? 
You would not recommend its passage ? 

Mr. Morsr. If vou took out merely this one section, I am inclined 
to think that we might. But I would want to reexamine the pro- 
posal in the light of the approach being made. 

Mr. Cootry. One more question and I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

If you were willing to take this bill without the set-aside, then you 
know that with the authority given to you and with the language in 
the law as plain as it has been written, you would have no alternative, 
legally or morally, other than to do what the law tells you to do, 
to wit, bring the boom down on the head of the cotton farmer and 
the wheat farmer to the extent of $25 a bale on cotton, a total loss 
of approximately a quarter of a billion dollars to the Government, to 
say nothing of what you are going to lose on wheat. That is where 
you would be. 

Mr. Morse. That is not the proposal that the President has made 
to Congress. It isnot the proposal that is under consideration. 

Mr. Cootey. You are right, but if we do not do something to extend 
the law that is now on the books, and you do not provide a set-aside, 
and that law goes into effect, right that minute we will be facing the 
situation I have described, will we not? 

Mr. Morse. We would certainly hope that Congress, before making 
any such move, would give very thorough and careful consideration 
to the President’s proposals. And I know this committee is spending 
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time here to carefully examine its merits. There should be no such 
move to divide the proposal in any respect until there is very clear 
evidence that the best interests of the farmers of the United States 
would be served by some such modification. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Hill wants to question you. I am not trying to 


i 


1 


trick you or to cross-examine you, or to use any of the courthouse arts 
on you. I want an answer from you or Mr. Benson the first of the 
week, when we come back here, as to whether or not you do regard 
this as a one-package bill and whether or not you would recommend 
its passage if the set-aside proy isions were taken out of it. 

You need not answer it now, but we should know just how you 
stand on it, and bear in mind that if you agree that you do not want it, 
then you are agreeing that you do not want the ‘bill that has been 
hanging over our heads for 5 years. 

Mr. Morse. May I make this further comment: In addition to this 
proposal here we are conscious of the fact that there is other legisla 
tion, implementing legislation, before Congress that deals with surplus 
disposal. 

This proposal here has not spelled out all of the details of surplus 
disposal because of the realization that Congress will be dealing with 
other laws. The Senate has already acted on liberalization of 
thority to clispose of surpluses. 

Mr. Huw. Let’s turn back to the bill. I was interested and Mr. 
Cooley touched on his last question on the very thing that was in my 
mind, how we shall work this bill out as a committee. That is ow 
job, from the first section to the very last. 

On the bill, in glancing over it I see nothing in there about the 
tobacco program. If I am correctly informed from the Secretary’s 
testimony you do not expect to do anything or to make any changes 
in the operation or the actual program for the tobacco people. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, that was the recommendation of the President. 

Mr. Hit. The next question which interests me i rsonally, because 
of my own products in my own district, is the Sugar Act. Search as 
I could I could find nothing on that. If ] cedieaaadl correctly, you 
expect to take the same position on the Sugar Act as you have on the 
tobacco and recommend no changes in the program or the process of 
operation during this congressional session ¢ 

Mr. Morse. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Huw. That is the information that I wished to get. My other 
questions are quite a little different. It is always interesting for me 
to hear the lawyers and I am also glad to hear them because I love 
them, they mix me up so that I am always interested. 

There are two ways to be interested, and one is not to know a thing 
in the world about what a fellow is talking about and the other is to 
have too much information on it; and in either position you are ruined. 

On page 3 of the bill, section 103 (b), I find the following: 

The quantity of any commodity in the commodity set-aside should be reduced 
to the extent that the Commodity Credit Corporation inventory of such com- 
modity is reduced by natural or other cause beyond the control of the Corpora- 
tion below the quantity then charged to the commodity set-aside. 

I would like you to tell me what that mean. 

Mr. Morse. It is my understanding that if there were destruction 

by fire or tornado or some other such cause, and if CCC inventories 
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were thereby reduced below the amount of the set-aside, then there 
would be the reduction of the set-aside to the extent of those losses. 

Mr. Hitz. It says “below the quantity then charged to the com- 
modity set-aside.” That is what knocks out everything that you said 
before. 

Mr. Morse. If they didn’t get the intent in there in the drafting, 
sir, we will see about the needed changes. 

Mr. Hi. We sometimes get on such a tight wire that I wonder if 
something like this would not be good for the attorneys to look over 
and explain to me when we meet again. 

Mr. Morsr. We will look at it again. 

Mr. Hint. In regard to the sale of surpluses, let me ask a question 
that bothers me, and not the other fellow. If we should put all our 
pressure on the sale of these surpluses, and if I have it correctly the 
real surpluses are in wheat, cotton, oils, and butter—what other 
yrroducts ? 

Mr. Morse. You have named the troublesome areas and that is why 
this set-aside had very careful consideration and had a lot of study 
through the fall months. The set-aside is confined to wheat, cotton, 
vegetable oils, and dairy products. There are four categories. 

Mr. Hiww. I had it right, then. The question in my mind is this, 
and it is along the lines of Mr. : ‘ooley’s remarks: Our ‘problem today 
as 1 see it is not parity and it is not the sliding scale and it is not 
butter, but our prob ‘lem is to ‘find ways and means of disposing of 
surpluses. That is number one. I am talking about my own think 
ing. If lam wrong you can explain that to me. 

Mr. Morse. I would want to enl: arge upon that, and T believe you 
would go along with me, Congressman Hill. The problem is to get 
more of these commodities moving in the channels of trade and into 
use, and also to get the adjustments in production. In the latter part 
of thi proposal i is encouragement to get some of the land that was 
brou ght into use dur ing the war, that has remained in use during the 


postwar period and that should not be in cultivation—that is, suffer- 
ing soil depreciati on in to soil-conservation. Conserve the land 
against the time when either increasing population or another emer- 
gency would call it back into crop use again. There are several ap- 


proaches but I cert: tainly agree with you that we need to bend every 
effort to get more produc ‘ts MOV ing into use. 

Mr. Hint. Could you have for this committee, before we work on the 
final arrangement of the bill that we wish to introduce into the House, 
some actual definite plans that vou have for the sale of this surplus? 
I am worried about this pe rsonally. We were with your Mr. Davis 
in your committee, your Mr. John H,. Davis. I visited firsthand with 
the top agricultur: i] experts of Spain. I know how interested they 
are in getting wheat. This was during the first of December 1953. 
I don’t know that you have sold them any wheat even to today. I men- 
tion that because of the dire need of wheat in Spain. 

What have we actually done to step up the sale of this surplus of 
wheat? I would like to have the definite steps that you have taken 
in the De ‘partment to dispose of these various crops. If you haven't 
taken any, then the next question in my mind—and I am not blaming 
anyone—is why haven’t we done it? Why have we waited until 
butter is absolutely running out of our ears before we say something 
to the gentlemen who milk the cows? 
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We mentioned butter. I am not interested in butter. Let us take 
what they make butter out of—milk. That is what I am asking for. 

Mr. Morse. I would be very glad to discuss that. We are not wait- 
ing for legislation by any means. We have been working very vigor- 
ously during the past year. While Congress is consideri ing this pro- 
posal, we would hope that there will “be progress in moving the 
surpluses. That is one reason why we have left some latitude in here, 
on the assumption that we will get something developed and some 
movement of these items so that we don’t have to move dairy products, 
especially into the set-aside. If we can move them they will be 
entirely out of the market and the expense of storage costs will be 
eliminated. 

We would appreciate very much as you go along with your hear- 
ings to have the opportunity to report into the hearings what are the 
developments. 

Mr. Hitt. I have in my hand just a little illustration of what I am 
speaking about. I do not know whether you know this man or not. 
His name happens to be Winger. He has a little processing plant 
in our agricultural college of Fort Collins, Colo. He has one, I think, 
in Wisconsin, at the university, for the canning of milk. That is 
a new process. If it is milk that is bothering us—and as far as I 
am concerned it is the whole milk that seems to be the ievao—~twhiy 
can’t we take projects like this and start to put this milk in cans 
so that I can buy my milk like I buy my canned orange juice? I 
know that that process is there. This is the letter and I know of 
the process and I know of the recommendations that he has had. 

Mr. Morse. I would judge that we will see other such developments. 
There is the opportunity to buy milk from the grocery shelves now, 
in various forms. All of such developments should be pushed along. 
Congressman Hill, since you refer to your experience with Mr. Davis, 
I would like the record to show the very high tribute paid by Mr. 
Davis to you and your service during the meeting In os and to 
the way in which you worked with our Department people there in 
exploring the possibilities of product outlets to other countries. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you very much. I was not fishing for a compli- 
ment but I might also add that I do not need compliments—I mean 
we do not need them; what we all need is to settle down to work and 
solve the problem. I had a very interesting meeting in Rome, edu- 
cational as far as I was concerned. There again we had a very inter- 
esting session with the attaché of our Embassy of Italy on cotton. 

doubt if we sold that cotton. There was a $20 million order for 
cotton on the board. There again I am not sure that that has been 
culminated. I am not sure what happened. If it were a business 
organization handling a $20 million sale they would have had the 
finest salesmen and the best posted man, and all the pressure you 
could put behind him to finish the sale and get goods on their way. 
You had the same thing in Spain, with three top men in Agriculture 
telling us that they would take this wheat, 300,000 tons, and telling 
us how they would even pay the bill. 

If that were ordinary business in the kind of firms you have been 
handling you would say “The first thing we will do is finish up the 
sale.” That is what I would like to see our Department spend its 
time on and not tell us as we have listened here the last 2 days about our 
trouble on surpluses. 
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I agree with the Secretary that the surpluses are a blessing but they 
are sure going to put the Agriculture Department in a difficult 
position. 

Can you give us reports on what you think of some of this legislation 
that has been introduced into this committee as we have gone along, 
on these various things? I would like to know what you think about 
the bill I introduced. 

[ think I introduced a good bill here, and I think other bills have 
heen introduced, on a very thi Ings that you have in this bill. Who 
will work on that in your De partment to come up with suggestions 
on those bills? What is the matter with them? I do not know that 
they are perfect. Let us know what you think of them. 

Mr. Morse. We are working on the various bills. We are working 
with other departments of the Government on the opinions. Before 
your hearings are finished we should have some positions firmed up. 
There has been no attem pt to spe ‘ll out here the complete legisl ation 
that we feel is necessary to implement the movement of the surplus 
products abroad, because we are aware of the fact that other legisla 
tion has been proposed and undoubtedly there will be additional 
legislation. 

Mr. Hinz. Then the Department is not going to object if we rewrite 
and place into these various sections some of the ideas we have ex 
pressed in legislation that has been introduced. On one particular 
subject, the bill T introduced, particularly on sales to foreign countries, 
would there be objection to putting a section in here similar to the 
bill that I have introduced ? 

Mr. Morse. The thinking is that this bill ought to be kept rather 
broad, and the details spelled out in separate legislat ion. The detailed 
legislation might need to be changed from time to time, and you 
would not have to go back into this longer range legislation to get 
needed changes. 

Mr. Hitz. Mr. Hoeven ? 

Mr. Horven. I was interested in your colloquy with Mr. Hill about 
the substance of the proposed bill and what might be contained therein. 

The Secretary on yesterday intimated that if the committee should 
see fit to continue the present price-support law that he might have 
to recommend a veto. We have to face a practical situation. The 
time is limited and we are confronted with a big assignment in trying 
to draft new farm legislation. 

Before we get through we may have a Mother Hubbard bill, an 
omnibus bill, so to speak, which will not only contain provisions re- 
lating to price supports but might well include provisions relating to 
the wool situation, to the butter situation, to a lot of other items. 

I assume that if that should happen, the Secretary would change 
his views about recommending a veto of any legislation that might be 
passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Morse. We were very much surprised when that question came. 
We are unprepared for it. Certainly we would not want to be com- 
mitted to any recommendation on any bill until we could see how it 
shaped up. 

Mr. Horven. I think it is a bit ill-advised to prejudge any legisla- 
tion before it is reported. I think we will have to wait to see what 
kind of a bill is presented and then judge it on its merits. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. I heartily concur. 
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You mentioned wool. That has made progress. It was taken out 
of here because there was considerable to be done about wool. Wool 
is covered by a separate bill. The effort was to confine the presenta- 
tion here to the minimum of what we felt and the President felt would 
be required to get a workable program going. 

Mr. Horven. So that there may be no misunderstanding, unless the 
present Congress legislates affirmatively in this matter, the provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 will go into force and effect on Janu- 
arv 1, 1955; is that correct ? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Horven. What is the new parity price for corn? What will 
it be under the new formula / 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Horven. I am talking about full parity. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The old parity for corn is $1.80. The new, modern- 
ized parity, would be $1.61. Of course, the President’s recommenda- 
tion was that any change be on the transitional basis, which would go 
down 5 percent a year, beginning in January 1956. 

Mr. Hoeven. You say the new parity would be $1.80? 

Mr. Tuomrson. The old parity is $1.80. The new parity would be 
$1.61. 

Mr. Horven. What is 90 percent ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. Of which one? 

Mr. Hoeven. Of the old parity ? 

Mr. Tompson. $1.62 

Mr. Horven. What is 90 percent of the new parity ? 

Mr. Tuompson. $1.45. 

Mr. Horven. So under the new formula the figure would be less? 

Mr. THomrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hoeven. How much less will it be ? 

Mr. THompson. That difference is 17 cents. I am sure you realize 
that there is a transitional parity which means that it will take approx- 
imately 2 years, say about January 1957, before the new parity became 
fully in effect. 

Mr. Horven. As I understand it under the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation the parity would drop 1 percent for each 1 percent 
increase in supply; is that right ? 

Mr. THomrson. The minimum price-support schedule would drop 
that way. 

Mr. Horven. Under the 1949 law the loan drops one-half of 1 per- 
cent for each 1 percent increase in supply ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is right for the minimum price support. 

Mr. Horven. So you are proposing a formula for more rapid de- 
cline of parity price on corn ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. The rapid decline in the support price was tied 
with a proposal to increase the carryover used in determining the nor- 
mal supply from 10 percent of consumption and exports to 15 percent, 
which means that the decline would not start until we had a little 
larger supply of corn. 

Mr. Horven. Corn price supports would drop very rapidly to the 
75 percent of parity if the average crops were harvested, and would 
stay there as long as production was heavy ? 
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Mr. Tuompson. No, sir. I can give you more details on that if you 
wish. In the first place it is only the minimum price support, and the 
Secretary can set it any place between there and 90. Secondly, on the 
basis of the best figures we can estimate, if you wish to go into that, the 
minimum pr ice support—— 

Mr. Horven. That is the formula that you have? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Here is the way it works out: Any time you try to 
estimate something a year in advance you have to make the most rea- 
sonable assumptions that you can regarding yields in 1954 and regard- 
ing disappearance and carryover. On the basis of the most reasonable 
assumptions we can make—and I can go into any detail that you 
wish—it comes out with a minimum price support in 1955 of about 89 
percent of parity on the basis of this committee print. 

In 1956-57 it comes out about 90 percent. In making those esti- 
mates you have to estimate how much compliance there will be with 
the corn acreage allotments in the following year, the year to which 
the estimates apply. 

Mr. Horven. That is a matter of conjecture, is it not? 

Mr. THomrson. That is true; but if you are going to make an esti- 
mate you have to do that. 

Mr. Horven. Will you not agree with me that comparatively small 
reserves will be built up when the price support level is low? 

Mr. Morse. Congressman, on the point of greater flexibility for 
corn, there was quite common agreement by virtue of the fact that 
corn is the principal feed crop and should be responsive to supply 
changes. It was further assumed that with that responsiveness to 
supply changes, there would not be this accumulation to hang over 
the market. 

Mr. Horven. Of course, we have to consider the views of people on 
the eastern seaboard in the dairying and poultry producing area who 
want cheap feed. 

Mr. Morse. You have right there in the State of Iowa, next to a man 
who sells corn, a man who buys corn. 

Mr. Horven. About 75 percent of our corn is fed on the farm. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, and then as you know there is southern Iowa 
and areas in Iowa of heavy feeding in the western part, and the east- 
ern part of Iowa, where it is the common practice of farmers to not 
only feed what they grow but to buy corn from others. The income 
from corn to the man who sells it becomes the cost to the farmer who 
buys the corn. 

In justice to that situation there was the feeling that there should 
be flexibility to encourage the movement into use and avoid heavy 
accumulations. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am wondering how you are going to encourage ade- 
quate reserves. That isa problem. 

Mr. Morse. There is provided an increase in reserves which would 
provide almost a half-billion-bushel reserve in the 15 percent which is 
proposed here. 

Mr. Horven. We havea carryover now, last fall, of about 80 million 
bushels; is that right ? 

Mr. Morse. It is large; the carryover next fall may be 900 million 
bushels. 

Mr. Horven. Do you think a billion bushels reserve would be too 
much ¢ 
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Mr. Morse. The judgment as expressed here is that would be a 
pretty large reserve to handle without depressing effects. 

Mr. Horven. You realize that corn provides the main reserve raw 
material for the entire livestock industry ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We have to weigh against carrying such 
heavy stocks in this country the costs of carrying the corn and the 
deterioration that takes place. 

Mr. Hoeven. It was frankly admitted yesterday that corn does 
not create a very serious problem. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. The reason we are not providing for and 
have not recommended a set-aside of corn is that with hog numbers 
starting to increase, and the response which we would normally ex- 
pect farmers to make to the high corn-hog ratio, unless we had very 
abnormal production, we might see the reserves after this year pulle “d 
down by feeding. 

Mr. Horven. Is it not true that corn is the most storable of all the 
feed crops ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. No, sir. You can handle wheat more readily. 

Mr. Horven. Wheat ? 

Mr. Mors. Yes, sir. Corn is storable but it begins to lose its feed- 
ing value after about 18 months. It is less desired by cattle feeders 
because it begins to lose some of its vitality as far as feed is concerned. 
Of course, you can hold it. We have some 1948 corn, I believe, still 
in Government storage. But it has lost some of its feeding value even 
though it is sound corn. 

Mr. Horven. You are moving such corn out of storage, are you not ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. And replacing it with new corn / 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. We got that movement underway after we 
came into office a year ago. We are very anxious to get the older 
stocks out and get fresher stocks. 

Mr. Horven. I have the distinct impression that corn does not 
present a very difficult problem and that hase present support price of 
corn is not badly out of line with the Nation’s needs. Would you 
care to comment on that? 

Mr. Morse. It is not as badly out of line as some other products, 
and that is the reason we have left it out of the set-aside. If we have 
anything like normal conditions and adjustments the feed grain supply 
may not be our major problem. 

Mr. Hoeven. I do not quite understand why corn is excluded from 
the stockpile program. We have a surplus situation, as you tried to 
explain yesterday. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; we have a surplus, but, as I said, it was not 
considered of such size as to require a set-aside. With the certainty 
that hog production is to come back quite strong, and with so much 
of the corn used in hog production—normally close to half of our 
corn is fed to hogs—we might see this corn moving into use without 
a set-aside. 

Mr. Horven. I find our farmers are quite concerned about the pos- 
sibility of the parity price being lowered to about 75 percent w hich 
might prove disastrous. 

Mr. Morse. That is not contemplated in this program. There is 
every safeguard against that occurring as there are safeguards that 
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that occurring to other crops that would be affected by this legislation. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Horven. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. Speaking about corn and the new support price, I 
hear from quite a few people over the country and they say that when 
you brought dairy products down to 75 percent, that that was setting 
a pattern to bring the corn down to 75 percent, so that they could get 
cheaper food. 

Mr. Morse. Of course, that is not true, as the Secretary made it 
clear. The legal advice was that was what he had to do to comply 
with the law. Secondly we are dealing with a perishable product. 
When we are talking about corn, as Congressman Hoeven wo wiesetor in 
out, we have a product that we can store. By rotating, which is the 
present policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation, we can keep 
the stocks fresh until they are needed. 

Mr. Hoeven, in going into this problem I personally was very con- 
scious of the fact that we need only go back to 1947, when we were so 
short of feed grains in this country and we had a program to get people 
to eat chicken twice a week and to kill off some of the breeding stock 
to cut back to save grains. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is right. I am not afraid of our corn surplus 
because we are so dependent upon weather and other conditions. I 
pointed out yesterday that one short corn crop or drought would wipe 
out any reserve we might have. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; and that is why liberalization of the amount 
that could be carried before price flexibility begins to operate is 
proposed, 

Mr. Horven. I have one other question. I do not want to monopo- 
lize all the time. I feel that there is some inconsistency involving 
surpluses. 

I am one of those who has been vitally interested in soil conserva- 
tion, building up the soil so as to produce more food and a lot of other 
such things. 

I recall only a year or so ago the Department of Agriculture was 
urging the farmers to produce more food, not as a war measure in 
particular but they were pointing out the fact that our population was 
increasing very rapidly. 

The Department got out a book called The Fifth Plate, which 
pointed out that for every four persons sitting down to a meal in 1950 
there would be another person to be fed in 1975. They urged the farm- 
ers to conserve the soil and produce enough goods to take care of the 
growing population. 

[I am wondering if there is not some inconsistency. Do we still 
want to fill the fifth plate or should we start cutting down so as not 
to have as much for the fifth plate? 

Mr. Morse. I share your concern; to provide for this fifth plate we 
had better get some of the eroding land and land that was put under 
pressure to provide needed agricultural products, taken out of culti- 
vation. The individual operators of the farms will be better off in 
the long run—and we are talking about longtime legislation. Such 
farmers should be encouraged, as provided in the latter section of this 
draft bill here, to retire some low fertility land and rebuild it against 
the time that an emergency moves in on us or we have this fifth plate 
to fill. Then we can call it back into crop use again. 
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It is a reason whi this whole pac k: ige needs to move together to get 
a workable and well-rounded farm program on which to move for- 
ward. I want to pay tr ibute to the past work of Congress as the Sec- 
retary did, by saying that this is not sweeping aside past legislation 
ve by Congress. It is an adjustment to present-day conditions 
hy kee »ping the good that Congress has already put into legislation and 
by making the adjustments needed for the present situation. 

Mr. Horven. I appreciate the fact that we have a problem that 
cannot be solved overnight. 

Mr. ANprEsEN (presiding). Congressman Harvey ? 

Mr. Harvey. I am sure, Mr. Secretary, that you were here yester 
day during the time when I was questioning Secretary Benson in par- 
ticular regard to corn, which is a commodity that is of great economic 
concern in certain States, as in Indiana and Ohio, and Iowa and IIli- 
nois, not to forget Minnesota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, and many 
other States. 

About half of the corn production, however, is in four States: Lowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do not forget my district. A hundred bushels 
to the acre. 

Mr. Harvey. The acreage in corn has dropped approximately 10 
million acres within the last 10 or 11 years. There have been how 
many attempts during that time to accomplish a reduction in corn sup- 
plies by acreage controls ¢ 

Mr. Morse. During the past 10 years ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. We had acreage allotments in one of those year. 

Mr. Harvey. 1950? 

What was the effect of the acreage reduction request on the part of 
the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Morse. The 1949 production was—— 

Mr. Harvey. Could I have that in acres first and then bushels? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. The acreage planted in 1949 was 86,745,000. The 
production, 3,239 million bushels in round numbers. In 1950 the 
acreage went down from 86,745,000 to 82,858,000 acres. 

The production declined from 3,259 million to 3,058 million. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, a drop of about 200 million bushels. 
What has been the average production for the last 10 years? Do you 
have it for the last 5 years ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes; the average was 3,130 million bushels. In 1948 it 
was 3.605 million. 

Mr. Harvey. That was the all-time high, I believe, in the last sev- 
eral years. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Then in 1951 there is the low for these 5 years 
of 2.899 million. 

Mr. Anpresen. What was it in 1947? 

Mr. Harvey. What was the acreage for the 1951 year ? 

Mr. Morse. In 1947, the vear I referred to, it dropped to 2,354 
million. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. That was a short crop ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. That was the one that I referred to. 

Mr. Harvey. What was the acreage in 1951 ? 

Mr. Morse. 83,283,000. 
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It came up a little bit from 1950 but the production dropped about 
160 million te hels. 

Mr. Harvey. It is my position that weather has been the greatest 
factor in corn production from year to year; a greater factor even 
than so-called acreage controls. I do not believe it has been issued 
by the Department; however, I have read in numerous instances 1n 
the last few months—and I have also heard the figure quoted quite 
frequently—that the corn price, 90 percent or $1.60, represented a 
figure that was an incentive for artificial production. 

Do you think that that is quite a true statement ‘ 

Mr. Morse. It is in commercial corn-producing areas, Congressman 
Harvey. Even more important than th: at is the other point that has 
been made, and that is that it has invited storage and delivery to the 
Government rather than feeding and the normal marketing process 
that takes place on most farms. Ordinarily, feeding would t: ‘ake place 
in Indiana, where you are primarily conce red. 

Mr. Harvey. What you are saying is that you think that the $1.60 
price has more or less promoted artificial production—stimulated 
production. 

Mr. Morse. To some extent: ves, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. That is rather indefinite. You said in your other 
statement that you thought it had, in the commercial corn area, encour- 
aged people to put corn under loan rather than to feed it. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. I have heard that talked rather freely in the 
Corn Belt. It is said that some corn farmers are like the potato 
producers were at one time—they were producing potatoes for the 
Government and some farmers are now producing corn for the 
Government. 

Mr. Harvey. Under modernized parity we would have a reduction 
in the price of corn when it became fully effective, and the price would 
then be about $1.45 at 90 percent. 

That is your statement, I think, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Morse. At 90 percent of parity, and when the transition had 
been made to the new parity, which would take several years. 

Mr. Harvey. It would come about January 1957 according to your 
statement, 

Mr. Morse. It starts in 1956, the transition. 

Mr. Harvey. It drops 5 percent in January 1956 and another 5 
percent in January 1957. So you would be there the first of January 
1957. Would $1.45 corn represent in your judgment a figure that 
would stimulate artificial production / 

Mr. Morse. I would need to see the other factors at that time to 
know, and the comparative opportunities with other crops. As you 
know, all through the Corn Belt the farmer is constantly determining 
whether to grow soy be: ans or corn. 

They are two directly competitive crops. The edge is in favor of 
corn all the time. I say all the time; on most farms and most years. 
Farmers are constantly making a choice and much land is adapted 
to either ¢ rop. 

Whether that price would incite more or less corn producing would 
depend on whether we had $3.50 soybeans, as we have had recently, 
or whether there was some other lower price. Also, I think it would 
depend upon the price of livestock and livestock products. 
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Mr. Harvey. I would like to think that in recommending a program 
that would set the price of corn at $1.45, 90 percent of parity, that 
you had in mind that such a procedure would correct a situation which 
you think now exists. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. With the 90 percent support price now we 
have a 79 percent corn price in the market—11 percent lower than the 
90 percent. 

Mr. Harvey. You remind me; I want to come back to that point 
later. Let’s go on from there. 

Mr. Morsr. Why is it 79 percent? One factor is that there is all of 
this accumulation of stocks which has not been fed up and which 
tends to depress the market. 

Under the program that is before you there would be the encourage- 
ment to move this corn into use, to be consumed and not adversely 
affect the market price. This is not a personal judgment but the 
judgments of those who worked on the recommendations, and we had 
a lot of advice and counsel out of the Corn Belt. We should have a 
stronger corn price under the recommended program once in opera- 
tion than we will have without it. 

Mr. Harvey. I am going to discuss this with you on the basis of a 
livestock farmer, which I am and have been. Asa matter of fact our 
farm is not a newcomer in the family. Regardless of that, the basic 
philosophy that I gather from your statements here is that you will 
help eventually the livestock producer by providing a variable corn 
price through the period of years. 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. That might at times be one of the effects but 
if there is a basic philosophy here it is that with this flexible program, 
the income and net income of farmers from the commodities that are 
affected, would be improved by the flexibility. We would over a 
period of years have stronger markets rather than the markets which 
we will have if the 90 percent mandatory supports are projected and 
kept in effect. 

Mr. Harvey. I may seem to be a little impatient, Mr. Morse, and I 
hope I am not, but please tell me exactly why you think that would 
happen. 

Give me an illustration. Suppose you take a given farm and illu- 
strate it in those terms so it will be easily understood. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Again, I am not giving you my personal 
answers but the answers of people who advised us and who studied 
these problems, and who, out of their wealth of experience have con- 
tributed to these recommendations. 

We well know the response that is made to changes in supply, par- 
ticularly in something that is in as wide use and demand as corn. If 
you have a program that encourages the use of corn so that we do not 
have as abnormal supplies hanging over the market, the price strength- 
ens and the price received by farmers would thereby be increased on an 
average over a period of years. 

Most of this corn, because you have said that it is true on your 
farm and it is certainly so very true in Indiana, most of it is sold 
as corn. If there is any one fact that is emphasized to us time and 
time again, it is the mistake that has been made in the farm programs 
in treating corn asa cash crop. It is not a cash crop. It is marketed 
primarily as meat, milk, and eggs. 
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Mr. Harvey. If I might interpose right there, I still do not think 
you are answering the question. I am going to put it to you in a 
specific fashion. 

Suppose you are a Corn Belt farmer and that you feed the most of 
your corn to hogs and that you have a chance to vote on two plans in 
the light of what you think will be the best for you. 

Suppose we just take the variables that were ‘suggested yesterday by 
the Secretary as the possibilities in the extreme range of corn under 
the new program which will be $1.21 and $1.45. Suppose you had 
the chance to elect to operate for a 5-year period on the 2 alternatives 
of $1.21 corn or $1.45 corn, knowing full well that you would never 
sell a bushel of corn yourself but would feed it to hogs. 

Under which price schedule do you think you would make net, the 
most money £ 

Mr. Morse. |] hope I have followed you. If farmers were voting 
on a program which would give them this flexibility at the range 
which you have discussed, is that the question 

Mr. Harvey. No, that was not the question, Mr. Secretary. The 
question was if you were to have the opportunity to elect a program 
to follow for 5 years, with corn at $1.45 or corn at $1.21, and that you 
still did not even buy any corn or sell any corn but marketed it all 
through hogs, which would you elect / 

Mr. Morse. Between the $1.21 and $1.45? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. I would have to do some figuring on that. 

Mr. Harvey. I would not think that ought to be hard for you, Mr. 
Morse, toanswer. I have read your digests so m: uny years thi it I think 
you ought to be able to answer that rather specific question easily. 

Mr. Morse. If the farmer was feeding his grain, I think he would 
not be very greatly concerned about the choices. As the corn planters 
of the Nation start—you will see them “voting” on this through their 
planting. This is not my expression. A man who had been out in the 
farm areas talking with farmers said the corn planters are starting to 
“vote” on the acreage allotments already. 

All through the country we are getting reports that farmers will 
disre gard their acreage allotments, will forego any price- support pro- 
visions because they expect to feed their corn and they want to insure 
their home supply of feed to the extent that they reasonably can. 

Mr. Harvey. I would still like you to answer my question. 

Mr. Morse. May I read your question and then put it into the ree- 
ord? Tamsorry. I am not trying to avoid it here. But I am at the 
end of a pretty long day and I would like to have the chance to ans alyze 
it. 

Mr. Harvey. I understand. However, let me say, Mr. Secret: ry, 
that in posing the question as I did in a concrete fale rather than in 
a general form, I am posing to you a very, very important question 
which I think has not been adequately thought through, or properly 
presented either, to the Corn Belt farmers. 

I have heard directly in my own community many farmers say “the 
price of corn is : absolute ly immaterial in my book because I do not sell 
a bushel of corn.’ 

[ actually think that that is a serious fallacy in the thinking of the 
farmer who savs that because in my book I think the price of corn, 
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although I may not sell a bushel of corn off my farm, Is a very defi- 


nite and important thing in my farm management program and plans. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


The choice between preferring a support price of $1.21 or $1.45 for corn is 
essentially the same for a corn-hog farmer who feeds all his corn and buys none 
as for a cash corn producer, His choice on one hand is to produce more corn and 
receive a lower return for it—either directly or as a lower price for hogs. On the 
other, it is to produce less corn under restrictive allotments and receive a higher 
price His decision would depend on whether he thought allotments would re- 
quire a large or small reduction in acreage. Naturally, if he believed he could 
produce almost as much at the $1.45 price, he would prefer that. But if he felt 
he would be required to cut back rather sharply at the higher price, he might 
very well prefer to produce more at the lower price. 

The decision is the same for a corn-hog as for a cash corn farmer becuuse 
the price of hogs would after a time adjust to either price of corn, At $1.21 for 
corn more hogs would be produced and their price would be lower. At $1.45 for 
corn fewer hogs would be produced and their price would be higher. Approxi- 
mately the normal hog-corn price ratio would be reestablished. If corn were 
$1.21, by the end of 5 years the price of hogs would probably average about 12 
times this, or something like $15. If corn were $1.45, the price of hogs would 
eventually adjust to about $17.50 to $18. Hence, the corn-hog man, like the cash 
corn producer, would get less return per bushel of corn at the lower support price 
than at the higher; but he would have more produce—hogs in his case—to sell. 

As an example, let us assume, as an arbitrary figure, that allotments at the 
higher support price reduce corn acreage by a sixth below that at lower support, 
Take a farmer who raises 3,000 bushels of corn. If he sold it for $1.21 he would 
get $3,630. With his crop cut to 2,500 bushels he would receive, at $1.45, $3,625, 
or about the same value. If he fed his corn to hogs, raising 150 hogs in the first 
case, and sold them at 215 pounds, he would gross $4,850. Under allotments re- 
ducing his crop to 2,500 bushels of corn, and therefore 125 hogs, and assuming 
compliance is general, he would then gross $4,770. As his cash expenses on hogs 
would be a little less, the returns in the form of hogs are seen to be comparable, 
just as they were in the form of corn. 

If volume of corn consumption and production should be considerably greater 
at the lower price, gross income might be higher at that price than at the higher, 
fixed-support price for corn. This would be just as likely for the corn-hog farmer 
as for the cash corn producer. I believe there is a good chance for this to be true, 
and I have been so advised by men familiar with the corn and hog industry. 

Though this answer is in terms of the $1.21 and $1.45 prices specified in the 
questions, the price under a flexible system of supports would not necessarily be 
as low as 75 percent of parity in a particular year or in any year. The lower 
limit to a support price would vary between 75 and 90 percent of parity aceord- 
ing to the supply of corn. The actual support need not be at the lower limit, as 
the Secretary of Agriculture would have authority to set a price between the 
lower limit as so determined and 90 percent of parity. Moreover, under favor- 
able economic conditions the market price would sometimes be higher than the 
support price. Also, it is significant that the lower limit to support prices would 
not fall as low as 75 percent unless the corn supply were something above 4 
billion bushels, or at least equal to the record supply of 1949-50. 

Mr. Morse. You are speaking of the corn relationship to the price 
of the livestock or dairy products or poultry that might result? 

Mr. Harvey. With particular regard to hogs. 

Mr. Morse. I would doubt if he would have much concern with 
the price level of corn over a period of time. 

Mr. Harvey. That is exactly what I am afraid of, that he might 
not have the proper concern until the eventual results would show 
quite definitely. I predict quite frankly that the drop from $1.60 to 
$1.21, which I think will come about, a drop of 40 cents a bushel. will 
be reflected ultimately in the average price of hogs, probably to the 
extent of about, over a period of time, at least $5 a hundred. 

Mr. Morse. That I think is where the judgment of those who have 
studied this situation enters in and should be recognized. That is 
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the feeding of the corn and the movement of it through livestock into 
consumption would, over a period of years—you have mentioned 5 
years—give a stronger corn price. The price would not be lower 
than we have now but should, over a period of years, work out to a 
stronger price for corn and a stronger price also for livestock. 

Mr. Harvey. I just do not aoa with that, Mr. Secret: ry. I just 
do not think it is quite a fair assumption. In connection with that 

Mr. Morse. We have been seeking the very best counsel on this, 
Congressman, that we could get. This program was presented by the 
President, and we fully concur, on the basis that it means more pros- 
perity for American agriculture, not less. Certainly in the area that 
you are discussing, of corn and livestock, that should be true and that 
was the weight of judgments which we received. 

Mr. Harvey. I would call your attention again to this graph which 
is submitted near the end of the Secretary’s statement in which the 
dotted line represents the pr ice of produc ts not supported. Included 
in that are meat animals, poultry, and eggs. Particularly in the case 
of meat animals corn is the backbone of your feed for those industries. 
With corn supported I think we would all agree that the price of the 
product from corn would, in a measure, reflect the price of the prod- 
ucts that are sold. You are not going to get, Mr. Secretary, if corn 
is $1.60 a bushel, you are not going to get continued and extra pro- 
duction of hogs if hogs are 15 cents a hundred, are you? 

Mr. Morse. Not if hogs have that relationship to corn we would 
not have an increase in hog production. 

Mr. Harvey. When hogs are $26 a hundred you are going to have 
a tremendous boost in production. 

Mr. Morse. That is the — al response. Farmers could have sold 
their corn for about $2 to $2.50 a bushel in the last year through hogs. 
The outlook reports of the agricultural colleges told them that this 
was in prospect, and that hog production was being cut back and 
drastically reduced. They had that opportunity, and many of them 
chose not to take it. 

Mr. Harvey. The production of hogs historically has been a pretty 
regular cycle, has it not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. You have a tendency when hogs get down too cheap 
for the marginal producers to get out. When they get pretty high 
the marginal producers come back in again? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Again I come back to the statement in which the Sec- 
retary agreed with me yesterday that insofar as corn is only a step 
in the program or process, and is not the final step, that you get great 
flexibility in the case of corn from its use through the various out- 
lets in which it is channeled. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, and then as a part of what has been advanced, 
farm leaders point to the fact that corn is not a cash crop. The prod- 
ucts into which corn is converted are selling on an open market with 
complete flexibility. 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Mr. Morse. So why should their principal source of feed be under 
a rigid price support with no flexibility provided in the price support ? 

Mr. Harvey. But Mr. Secretary— 
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Mr. Morsr (continuing). In pure equity between farmers. 

Mr. Harvey. In planning a long-range program if I am a livestock 
farmer I think that I will have far better assurance of what to expect 
if I know that the price of my feed is going to be a pretty stable item. 
I have fed a good many livestock, a lot of hogs in my time—of course 
when there was no floor under either corn or hogs. And I can say 
to you that it is mighty, mighty reassuring to me to know that there 
is some kind of floor under the corn which I feel in turn will give some 
stability to the livestock that I am going to produce from that corn. 

Mr. Morse. Your situation may be different. We have already ex- 
pressed our concern about small farmers. Here is an excerpt that I 
would like to read to you from a letter written to me from Arkansas. 
He said: 

You know, Mr. Morse, 90 percent of the people buy some kind of feed and the 
other 10 percent are big farmers getting rich growing it at a fixed price. Why 
should the price of some farm products be protected and not others? All this 
wheat, oats, and corn, and oil go into the feed the little farmer has to buy which 
makes the big farmer richer and the little guy poorer. The law of supply and 
demand should govern prices as it used to. Anyone who thinks of the future 
knows this. 

We are getting more and more such response saying that, particu- 
larly as to the feed grains, there ought to be some fle xibility. Whether 
farmers are using the feed as this man may be to produce products to 
consume at home largely, or whether he is selling meat animals or 
whatever he is selling on a completely flexible unsupported market, 
his principal feed source should not be a rigid price level. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Secretary, it is not true, though, that in the think 
ing—and I get letters of that type, too, and I am not unmindful of 
some of the logie of their argument—is it not also true that there 
is a great possibility that those folks have in mind in their thinking 
always the idea that by flexibility they are going to get something 
cheaper, and that they seldom recognize the possibility that it can 
also mean that it may be a good deal higher? As I view the thinking 
what you are doing actu: ally with any kind of grain support price or 
corn support price is that you are leveling off the price cycle. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. It should work in that direction. 

Mr. Harvey. Is that not essentially what you are doing ? 

Mr. Morse. It should work in that direction. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, we say under the modern program 
$1.45 is a fair price for corn, or 90 percent of a fair price for corn, and 
that some years I might be able to buy it for a good deal less than that 
and some years I might have to pay a god deal more than that. You 
are saying in essence that this is one method of attempting to sort of 
stabilize the livestock industry. I view it princi P ally from that basis. 
If you do not think that this basis of sort of stabilizing the livestock 
industry is a worthwhile one, I can see no real justification for having 
this program at all. so far as corn is concerned. 

Mr. Morse. That is why there is a support program retained for 
corn. At the same time we come back to the fact that 60 percent of 
the farmers income is not getting direct effects of supports. A prin- 
cipal feed grain like corn ‘ought to have some flexibility rather te an 
a rigid support. That is the best judgment that was given us by 
farmers and farm leaders. 

Mr. Poace. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harvey. I yield. 
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Mr. Poacre. The Secretary just remarked about the gentleman from 
Arkansas who uses the usual argument that the little farmer is being 
hurt and the big farmer is getting the great advantage. Of course 
that is the argument against anything that you do not like. I have 
lived not in Arkansas but in the Southwest all my life and I know sev- 
eral parts of Texas. It has been my experience that both in the range 
country and in the cotton country the people who buy most of the local 
feed are the big farmers. Of course the big producers do not grow 
enough feed to take care of their own needs in the cattle industry. 
A cow man strictly in the cow business buys all his feed from the little 
farmers around him. In my county I happen to have a place adjoin- 
ing the biggest livestock operator in the county and he buys more feed 
than any 10 of us around there and buys everything that every little 
farmer around there can grow and sell to him. I think that is gener- 
ally the situation in most sections of the country, that the big farmer 
is buying this feed from the little farmer. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is more or less the normal procedure inso- 
far as the livestock industry is concerned. I have one other phase 
of the problem that I would like to explore, and it is getting late I 
know, and you have had a long, hard day, and I have, too, so we will 
not prolong, it unduly. I want to ask you this question because you 
touched on it briefly awhile ago in your colloquy with Congressman 
Hoeven. Does not the price of corn in a given community also have 
something to do with the farmer’s choice as to other crops that he might 
produce? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir, unless of course, they have an established 
operating program. As you know, many farmers who are feeding 
their corn very much disregard the corn pr ice because they are going 
to feed the corn. It is in their rotation. They lay out the rotations, 
especially in the good farming States like Indiana. Farmers have 
their rotations and they do not depart in a major way from those 
rotations when they want to be assured of feed supplies on their farm. 
In the case of corn the »y are muc ‘h less suse eptible toc hanges i in looking 
at the choice of crops. 

Mr. Harvey. I think a certain percentage of the farms and most 
all of the better farms do have a long-range rotation very definitely 
planned, to which they adhere as ¢ losely as the conditions will permit. 
But I know also that when a canning factory in my community goes 
out to attempt to contract tomatoes the first question the farmer asks 

“How much a ton are you paying?” What he is doing actually in 
naiiial arithmetic, knowing about how many tons he can expect to the 
acre and what his net per ton will be because tomatoes are a high-labor 
cost, crop, he is figuring that in terms of whether he can make more 
money growing tomatoes than he can corn. That is the chief incentive 
to get him to grow tomatoes. The canner also knows this, so he has 
to fix his price of his canning crop so that it will be a better paying 
crop than corn or he knows he will not get the acreage. Is that not 
true, therefore, that in that since corn also provides a stabilizing in- 
fluence for many other alternate crops? 

Mr. Morse. They all tend, ves, sir, to work together in such fashion. 
The stability of all crop prices tend to work together to help stabilize 
each other 

Mr. Harvey (presiding). I believe those are all the questions I 
have. I trust the questioning has not been too tedious for you. 
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Mr. Mors Not at all. Congressman. IT am very happy to Stay 
and continue the discussion as long as L can be OT any rvice i hat 
is what I am here for. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Poagr. No, thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. If not, the meeting will stand adjourned 

Mr. Morse. May I. Mr. Cha rman, have the record show that in 
behalf of the Secretary, myself, and our staff, we want to express 
appreciation to the committee for its courtesy and for the opportunity 
to be before you on thi very, very Important question with whi the 
Congress has to deal. If we can be of any service to you at any time 
we hope you will call on us. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I trust you will not for- 
get to insert a ey on” or “No” definite answer to the question which you 
asked to insert later. 

The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, a 4:58 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 16, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEX ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, House 
Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson, 
Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, Me Intire, Golden, Williams, King, 
C oole Vv, Po: ge, Grant, G: athings, McMillan, Aberne thy, Albert, Polk, 
Wheeler, Thompson and Jones. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has met this morning for the further consideration 
of legislation before the committee relating to price supports and 
disposal of agricultural surpluses, which also includes the committee 
print which the committee had under consideration last week when the 
Secretary and the Under Secretary of Agriculture went before the 
committee. 

We have with us this morning the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Iam going to ask Mr. Hoeven, from the great agricultural State 
of lowa to present the president of the Farm Bureau Federation who, 
of course, needs no introduction to this committee. 

I would like to have you, Mr. Hoeven, if you will, present Mr. Kline 
to the committee. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
fee] that Mr. Allan Kline needs no introduction to this committee. 
Regardless, it is my privilege to present him to you at this time. He 
is a fellow Iowan and a man who has made a great record for himself 
in agricultural circles and otherwise. Allan “Kline is a dirt farmer 
actively engaged in diversified farming, and he fully understands 
agricultur: al problems. He has been honored by the farmers not only 
of Iowa but of the United States. He is a former president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau and is presently serving as president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Kline comes well qualified to present his side of the question 
which is now being discussed before the committee. I am very happy 
to present to you, “Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
friend Allan Kline from the State of Iowa. 

The CHatrman. We will be happy to hear from you, Mr. Kline, 
at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF ALLAN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED BY 
WALTER RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Kure. Thank you, Mr. Hoeven and Mr. Chairman, we appre- 
ciate this opportunity to present the statement of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to the House Committee on Agriculture. We have 

eked the State presidents to come in and most of them are here. I 
have at my side the vice president of the American Farm Bureau who 
does not have a formal presentation but who will take part in cross- 
¢Xamination, or assist In answering questions if there are such. I 
believe it best to read the statement of the Farm Bureau and merely 
to note as we pass through the testimony the attached information. 
The reading will take about 25 minutes. 

The Cuatrman. Before you proceed, Mr. Kline, I think it will prob- 
ably be better as far as our consideration of your statement is concerned 
and also in the interest of time, that you ‘be permitted to read your 
statement uninterruptedly and questions be asked at the conclusion 
of the reading. I trust you have no objection to that ? 

Mr. Kuinr. No objection whatsoever, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We will proceed that way then, and Mr. Kline will 
read his statement, after which he will be interrogated by the members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Kuine. The American Farm Bureau Federation welcomes this 
op portunity to present its views concer ning improve me ‘9g in our farm 
pr ice Sup port and production adjustment programs. Before discuss- 
ing the specific provisions of the committee print we should like to 
review the process by which our policies are developed and some of 
the important principles upon which our recommendations are based. 

We are thankful that today the American people have a legislative 
body of freely chosen representatives such as this to which citizens 
can frankly present their views. 

We recognize that other groups, such as labor, business, and gov- 
ernment, have an interest in the maintenance of a prosperous and 
healthy agriculture. We appreciate this interest, but farmers should 
speak for themselves, through organizat ions of their own free choice. 

Farm Bureau is a general farm organization representing producers 
of all commodities. At the close of our last fiscal year, November 
30, 1953, membership in our member State organizations, located in 
all of the 48 States and Puerto Rico, was at an all-time high or 1,591,- 
777 farm families, and still growing. As of January 31, 1954, paid-in 
membership was approximately 59,000 ahead of the same date in 
1953. 

Farm Bureau policy development: There is no easy way to reconcile 
and to present on a national basis the consensus of thinking of farmers 
with respect to public policy. Some apparently believe that in order 
to find out what farmers are thinking, all you have to do is to prepare 
a questionnaire, mail it to the farmers, and then tabulate the results. 
While such polls, if objectively prepared, can be helpful, no complex 
problem can be thoroughly considered by any such simple device. 

Members of the Ir arm Bureau throughout the summer and fall of 
1953 held thousands of mee tings in more than 2,300 counties to study, 
debate, and resolve on many issues important to them. “Let’s talk 
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it over and decide,” was the watchword. As problems were studied, 
ile as proposed Dy members and the issues debated, many resoiutions 
were developed. They were written in many different words, but 


income for farm families and better rural community life, under a 
free-choice system and a government of law in a work | at peace 

Each Member of Congress has been provided with a copy of ‘Farm 
Bureau Policies for 1954, adopted by the voting delegates of the 
member State farm bureaus in Chicago, Ill., on December 17, 1953. 
These resolutions form the basis for the action of the officers, board 
of directors, and staff of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

In general, to get our recommendations before the committee expe- 
ditiously, we will summarize the portions of our resolution on agri- 
cultural policies which deal with the need for new price-support and 
production-adjustment legislation, the factors that need to be con 
sidered in the development of such legislation, and also the portions 
of our resolution on international affairs which deal with the expan 
sion of foreign trade in agricultural products. 

The problem of maintaining prosperity in agriculture is exceedingly 
broad aoe complex and involves many different lines of action not 
only in riculture but also in other fields. Most certainly farm 
price cana constitute only one part of a sound farm program. 

Price supports, general considerations and recommendations: I. The 
price support levels now in effect for the basic commodities and some 
others are a carryover from programs designed to encourage pro 
duction for World War II and the postwar rehabilitation period. 
Continuation of these wartime price-support levels in a period of 
shrinking foreign demand, accompanied by a delay in permitting 
farmers to use the machinery provided by Congress for them to bring 
supplies in line with demand, has created burdensome surpluses of 
some ostmanilikiain The drastic nature of the controls now required 
to deal with this situation is creating further problems. The time 
has come to review and improve existing programs to the end that 
they may make a more effective contribution to the solution of our 
current problems. 


their objective and meaning was clear and consistent—a rising real 


If. In revising and improving price support and production ad- 
justment programs, it is Important to consider not only our experi- 
ences with existing programs, but also the differences that exist be- 
tween commodities. For example, it must be recognized 

(1) That some commodities are produced for sale, while others are 
produced primarily for use as livestock feed on farms. 

(2) That the shifting of acreage from protected crops under Gov- 
ernment control programs creates serious problems for the producers 
of these crops and also has serious implications for the producers of 
unprotected crops. This problem, of course, becomes more serious 
as - acreage involved increases. 

That some commodities are little involved directly in foreign 
inate, whereas others need export markets, some are under presssures 
from imports, and still others must be imported to supplement domes- 
tic supplies, 

(4) That some commodities face more competition than others from 
substitutes and synthetic products. 
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(5) That producers are more favorably disposed toward produc- 
tion controls and price supports on some commodities than on others. 

(6) That some commodities are reasonably storable at moderate 
cost, while others can only be stored for short periods, at a high 
cost, or after expensive processing. 

111. It must be recognized also that no price-support program can 
be expected to work satisfactorily within the framework of our pres- 
ent economic system when jeopardized by huge stocks of commodities 
overhanging the market. 

(1) With this in mind, we recommend a vigorously prosecuted 
program aimed at achieving a sizable reduction in present farm com- 
modity carryovers. This should be achieved in a manner which will 
minimize disruption of domestic markets for current production and 
not risk destroying the possibility of maintaining and expanding 
needed foreign markets. We believe that in order satisfactorily to 
(lispose of its present stocks, the Commodity Credit Corporation needs 
to enlist the initiative and enterprise of private traders throughout 
the world. There should be developed a comprehensive Commodity 

Credit Corporation sales policy aimed at making it clear that the 
liquid: ition of these stocks will be handled in an orderly manner and 
that private trade will be encouraged. 

Market information, credit, and all export services should be geared 
to aiding all private traders who engage in the export of farm 
products. 

(2) The export of poor quality, adulterated, or damaged products 
injures demand abroad. United States farm products should be 
known around the world for their high quality. Measures should be 
taken to assure maintenance of quality standards essential to merchan- 
dising an increasing volume of exports of quality farm products. 

(3) Surplus farm products that cannot be sold abroad for dollars 
should be offered for sale and export through private channels, under 
limitations determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, in exchange 
for local currencies. These currencies should be used as a revolving 
fund for expanding international trade and to pay United States obli- 
gations abroad. 

(4) Congress should authorize limited use of surplus food and fiber 
for emergency or relief purposes. We are not opposed to limited 
authority to use surplus farm products through private relief agencies 
operating in foreign countries. However, for any substantial volume 
we believe it is more practical and more humanitarian to sell surpluses 
for local currency which can be used to expand trade. 

(5) We must guard against legislation or administrative action 
which would demoralize markets or create unfair competition for 
produc ers either at home or abroad. However, the executive branch 
of the Federal Government and especially the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should not stand idly by and watch foreign outlets shrink 
when supplies are available in the United States. it requires much 
less effort to maintain an existing market than to regain one that has 
been lost. 

IV. Price support and production adjustment program provisions 
relating to such matters as grades, premiums, and discounts, type and 
qui lity of commodities, should be designed to facilitate the produc- 
tion and marketing of the quantity and quality of products that can 
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reasonably be anticipated to be in line with domestic and foreign mar- 
ket demand. 

Parenthetically, we would like to point out the fact that section 403 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 authorizes appropriate adjustments 
in support prices for various factors, but that this authority has not 
always been exercised to the degree that would appear desirable. For 
example, wheat producers contend that the loan rates established for 
their commodity do not adequately reflect the differences in milling 
value which exist between the various kinds of wheat. We, therefore, 
urge that the Secretary of Agriculture be required to recognize qual- 
ity in establishing future loan rates for the various types of wheat 

V. The financial losses of the CCC resulting from commodities in 
storage going out of condition should be reduced by proper rotation 
of stocks to minimize quality deterioration and waste. 

VI. The following changes are needed to improve the workability 
of present legislation with respect to price supports and production 
adjustments : 

(1) The temporary provisions of law requiring 90 percent of parity 
price support on the basic commodities without regard to supp ly 
should be allowed to expire at the end of the 1954 poorer. The “ in- 
ciples of the permanent provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
with respect to variable price supports should be put into effect. In 
addition the law should be amended to provide that 90 percent of parity 
prise supports shall be mandatory the first year that marketing quotas 
are in effect for any commodity immediately following a year in which 
marketing quotas were not in effect on such commodity. Thereafter, 
the level of price supports would be determined by the producers’ 
response in bringing supplies in line with effective demand. 

(2) The modernized parity formula should be extended to the basic 
crops which are still using the old formula when temporary legislation 
expires on December 31, 1955, with a provision that no parity price 
will be reduced more than 5 percent in any 1 year, due to this change. 
Further studies should be made with a view to developing ways of 
improving the equity of the parity formula. 

(3) By stockpiling fertility in the soil, we will build a soil fertility 
bank as a reserve for use in national emergencies. In contrast to a 
policy of accumulating large stocks of commodities, this approach will 
protect consumers without destroying the functioning of our market 
price mechanism. Proper authority should be provided to require 
that producers devote a percentage of their cropland to soil-building 
crops or practices as a condition of eligibility for conservation pay- 
ments or price support on crops which are not under marketing quotas. 
Increases in the acreage devoted to soil-building crops as a result of 
this recommendation should be subject to limitations comparable to 
those that may be imposed on the acreage diverted from crops under 
marketing quotas. When this program goes into effect, authority for 
the establishment of acreage allotments without marketing quotas 
should be abolished or suspended and producers given a clear choice 
between strict controls or freedom to decide how they will use their 
land. 

(4) Producers of commodities subject to marketing quotas should 
have an opportunity to determine whether quotas are to go into effect 
whenever supplies reach levels specified in the law. The prerogative 
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of the executive branch to avoid giving producers an opportunity to 
decide whether or not controls should be invoked to keep supplies in 
ne with demand should be restricted and more clearly defined. 

(5) The Secretary of Agriculture should be required to establish, 
on an approp! iat geographical basis, lists of crops which may not be 
produced for direct or indirect sale, or may be so produced to a limited 
extent, on acres diverted from any crop receiving price support when 
conditions are such that limitations on the use of diverted acres are 
necessary to prevent the production of excessive supplies. 

(6) Under present and past acreage allotment and marketing quota 
programs, long-range crop rotations and good farm management prac 
tices have not been given due consideration in the setting up of allot- 
ments for individual farms. In fact, farmers carrying out good soil- 
building practices have been severely penalized each time acreage 
allotments or marketing quotas have been invoked. 

In order to reduce such serious errors and weaknesses in farm adjust 
ment pts che administration, we urge that State and county commit- 
tees be given necessary administrative discretion to correct the glaring 
ineaetitien that so often exist between counties within the State and 
between farms within the county. 

VII. It should be fully recognized that farm programs are not static 
and deal with constantly changing dynamic factors with the result that 
they require constant review and improvement to keep abreast of 
developments. 

VIII. We favor broadening the present Marketing Agreement Act 
to cover additional commodities and the enactment of new Federal 
permissive legislation designed to facilitate farm commodity adver- 
tising, promotion, and commodity research activities under adminis- 
tration of the producers. 

Farm Bureau’s purpose: In presenting these recommendations, we 
cannot stress too strongly the fact that the first purpose of Farm 
Bureau is to improve rural living conditions. As means to this end 
we seek to improve real farm income on a per family basis, and to 
develop the sort of national and international] policies which will make 
the attainment of these objectives possible. These policies are con 
cerned, among other things, with the basic determinants of income— 
with markets, foreign and domestic; with “terms of exchange”; with 
productivity in the rest of the economy: with the maintenance of our 
relatively free-choice system; and finally with price supports, as a 
valuable tool under certain circumstances, but not as a cure-all. 

Factors affecting net income: Let us look at what is involved in net 
income. It is (1) units sold, (2) times the price, (3) minus expenses. 
All three are tremendously important, but we have had an undue 
emphasis on the Federal price-fixing aspect of price. One of the 
first things to remember if one wishes to make a living farming is that 
he must produce enough so that there is a possibility of having a 
satisfactory income. If a farmer’s total rec eipts are not at least as big 
as the net income he would like to have, he has no chance whatever ot 
getting the net income. There must be a size of business consistent 
with the objectives sought. Not only must he have total receipts suf- 
ficiently large to have a satisfactory net income, but also he has to 
subtract his expenses. Farmers know they had better watch both 
because they live on the difference. 
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Many people have the misconception that the price support laws, 
ren by Congress and administered by the Government were respon- 
for raising farm income during the war periods. The idea that 
price supports have been a basic element in farm income during these 
periods won't stand ¢ close examination (see exhibit D). Farm prices 
during the decade 1930-39 averaged 75 percent of parity. In 1939, 
after 6 vears of fave programs and lsat to raise prices, hogs 
sold for an average of 614 cents per pound—these are average annual 
prices—corn was only 57 cents per bushel: cattle were 7 cents per 
pound. Farm prices during 1940-49 averaged 111 percent of parity. 
In 1942, the price of hogs had gone up to 15 cents, : und by 1947 it h: Ti 
gone up to over 24 cents per pound, Prices of other commodities went 
up correspondingly. What happened to cause these jumps in prices 
price supports? No. War. 
Subsequent to the war, price was based on practically unlimited 
demand, like war demand, which we ourselves financed as part of our 


foreign economic policy. There was a sharp slump in 1949. Asa 
matter of fact, unemployment in January 1950 had gone up to 4.5 
million. Net farm income for 1950 dropped to $12.4 billion. The 
situation then was worse than it is now. The slump in 1949 was 


reversed not by price supports, but by war in Korea. Since the Ko- 
rean war has ended, we are getting to the point where we can see more 
clearly what we can and cannot do with Federal responsibility in the 
field of agricultural prices. 

The resolutions that we referred to earlier are quite clear on where 
Farm Bureau thinks price guaranties fit into the business of farming: 

Farmers have no illusions that their interests are adequately protected by 
price guaranties alone. They fully understand that the volume that can be sold 
and the costs that must be paid are more important in obtaining parity than 
the Government support prices. 

In the final analysis, there is no substitute for markets, and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is not a market. 

Our national policy affecting farm production and markets must 
be coordinated to promote a realistic balance between markets and 
production. Weare now in the situation of having a greatly expanded 
productive plant due to war markets and artificial postwar demand, 
and of having ae foreign markets (see exhibit C). It is ur- 
gent that policies be adopted which will expand sivieuibonal mar- 
kets. both foreign and domestic, to a point where they — our 
production. Unsound price-support programs can aggravate this 
situation rather than help solve the problem. 

Principles of the 1949 act: The controversy with regard to price- 
support levels, which has developed in recent years, has tended to 
obscure the fundamentals of a sound price support and productior 
adjustment program. ‘The issue is not between high and low supports; 
it is between workable and unworkable programs. 

In this connection, it is worth while to review the principles of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 which are as follows: 

It is in the best interest of farmers and the public to make avail- 
able to farmers governmental machinery to facilitate orderly mar- 
keting throughout the vear and to avoid market-breaking surpluses. 

Prices should be allowed to help the producers and users of farm 
products make the adjustments necessary to promote a balance be- 
tween supply and effective market demand. 
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3. Farmers have a responsibility to keep supplies in line with de- 
mand—plus an allowance for carryover to protect domestic consumers 
and foreign markets—either voluntarily or by cooperating with Gov- 
ernment programs in return for price support. 

4. Differences in commodities must be considered in establishing 
price-support levels and other program provisions. 

5. Producers of basic commodities should have an opportunity to 
determine the support level for their commodities by demonstrating 
whether they are able and willing to keep supplies in line with de 
mand—plus a carryover allowance. 

These principles were set aside by the 1952 amendment which pro- 
vided that prices of the basic crops should be supported at 90 percent 
of parity for 2 years without regard to the size of the surplus unless 
producers disapproved marketing quotas. 

One effect of this action was to make it easier for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to postpone the use of the machinery Congress had pro- 
vided to prevent the accumulation of unmanageable surpluses. 

A realistic appraisal of the cotton and wheat situation in the fall 
of 1952 would have indicated that, under the law, both commodities 
vere in a marketing quota position. 

In both cases quotas were avoided for 1953, with the result that we 
now have the problem of disposing of surplus production from 2 
crops instead of 1. In the absence of the mandatory 90-percent provi- 
sion, the possibility of lower supports not only would have encouraged 
earlier voluntary action by farmers to expr and markets and adjust 
production, but also would have put the Secretary under greater pres- 
sure to use the production adjustment machinery provided by the 
Congress to avoid creating price-depressing surpluses. 

Differences in commodities: Another thing that the 1952 amend- 
ment did was to require that different commodities be treated too much 
as though they were all alike. This is fundamentally unsound. The 
problems involved in taking a few acres out of a crop like tobacco, 
which occupies only about 1.6 million acres, are far less than those in- 
volved ina program © hich requires a 20- to 30-percent cut in acreage 
in crops like wheat which was seeded on 78.7 million acres last year, 
or corn which was grown on 814 million acres, or even cotton which 
occupied 25.4 million acres. 

The impact of price supports is far different for the producers of 
a cash crop like cotton than it is for the producers of a crop like corn 
which is largely consumed on the farm. The problem of managing 
surpluses is greater for a commodity such as wheat than for cotton 
which can be stored indefinitely, and greater still for a perishable like 
butter. The problem of establishing marketing quotas, difficult as it 
is for crops such as cotton and wheat, appears almost insoluble for 
livestock and livestock products. 

These and other differences must be taken into account in develop- 
ing farm programs. 

Modernized parity: The 1952 amendment to the 1949 act also com- 
plicated the operation of price-support programs by extending a tem- 
porary provision of the original act which provides that parity prices 
of the basic commodities shall be the higher of the prices computed 
under the old and modernized formulas. The modernized formula 
was developed for the purpose of enabling parity prices to adjust to 
changing conditions. 
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Such adjustments were badly needed because of the far-reaching 
changes that have occurred as between farm commodities since the 
1910-14 base period. ‘The average output per man-hour of farm prod- 
ucts has increased 133 percent. since 1910-14, but the output of wheat 
per man-hour has increased 384 percent. This is, of course, only one 
factor. ‘There are many others. 

One of these is the increased use of machinery. If parity is to be 
meaningful it must reflect such changes. See exhibit A. It is com- 
pletely indefensible to have 1 formula for 4 crops, and another for 
all others. Furthermore, there is no doubt but what the continuation 
of old parity for wheat has contributed to our present wheat problem. 

The function of price: In order to have a sound price-support pro 
gram, we do not have to destroy our price-market type of economic 
system. Qn the contrary, a sound price-support program must be de- 
signed to fit into and become a part of our free choice system. 

F requent attempts have been made to discredit the effectiveness of 
the price mechanism in guiding production and consumption. This 
Nation with a wonderfully broad market has become great under the 
guidance of the will of consumers, as expressed by price. 

Price, unrigged by monopoly in labor, business, agriculture, or 
Government is the most democratic economic mechanism ever devel 
oped. Through price all citizens vote many times daily. Preserva 
tion of this freedom of choice by maintaining the competitive price 
mechanism is one of the most important duties of the representatives 
of the people. 

Most defects in the functioning of price are mild compared to the 
ill-timed, uninformed, cumbersome, and even partisan action, that so 
often results under Government control programs. 

The use of a few de pression- year sti atistics to try to prove that 
farmers who have alternative uses of their land, labor, and equipment 
will not shift production in response to changes in prices is completely 
misleading. Farmers know better. 

While there is evidence that total agricultural production is rela- 
tively stable, we do not believe that anyone would seriously dispute 
the fact that very rapid shifts do take place within agriculture in 
response to changing price relationships. 

The idea of allowing relative prices to function more freely is 
alarming to some people | vecause it may force a shift of production 
from a losing proposition to a profitab le one. In discussions of vari- 
able price supports, the question is often heard—if you lower the sup- 
port level, what w ill producers shift to? 

The question could more properly be asked—if you use the police 
power of the Government to force the curtailment of production 
through marketing quotas, what will farmers shift to? 

The real question is, Are relative prices going to be allowed to help 
direct production on the basis of efficiency, or is Government to allo- 
cate production and curtail freedom on the basis of one vote, one share ? 
Today, nearly two-thirds of gross farm receipts come from commod- 
ities the production and consumption of which are largely governed 
by the free play of relative prices. That is two-thirds of gross farm 
receipts. 

While Government fiat can be used to defy the laws of economics 
for a short period of time, sooner or later the basic laws come back 
into operation. For example, uneconomic price ceilings under OPA 
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were corrected by the black market. Unrealistie price supports on 
potatoes and eggs were terminated as a result of public indignation. 
Any price support program to be sound and enduring must supple- 
ment the free price mechanism rather than attempt to replace it. 

In 1952 there was some demand for Government pr ice supports on 
hogs at 90 percent of parity. Many producers were suffering losses. 
The relatively — e functioning of the price mechanism had caused the 
corn-hog ratio to become unfavorable, assisted a little bit by price 
controls. 

Instead of turning to Government and the price fixers, farmers 
volunt: arily cut down on farrowing of pigs. The market came back 
into balan As a result hog raisers received an average of 107 per- 

nt of purity in 1953. 

. his is how farmers can get parity when supplies do not overhang 
the market. This enables farmers to balance off good years against bad 
vears. If hogs had had 90 percent price support, the resulting large 
supplies would have acted as a price ceiling. 

Had hog raisers demanded and received a 90 percent Government- 
support program, what effect would continued high hog production 
and low hog prices have had on cattle and beef prices in 1953% Anyone 
who has studied this problem knows the answer. Cattle prices would 
have been still lower than they were, losses to producers even greater. 

One of the reasons why cattle producers in 1953 did not respond to 
the lure of direct price supports on live cattle was their knowledge of 
the facts I have pointed out. The vast majority of ee recog- 
nized that price supports, which would have delayed, or stopped com- 
pletely, nee «ded adjustment in cattle numbers, would ~ ave done farm- 
ers and ranchers more harm than good. 

Another reason is the fact that cattle producers do not wish to have 
their operations controlled by marketing quotas. 

Livestock producers have a solid basis in their recent experience for 
viewing price sup ports on livestock as one of the real threats to their 
future income-earning capacity and to their basic economic freedom 
as well. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING COMMITTEE PRINT, MARCI 9, 1954 


Title I. Set-aside of Agricultural Commodities: We have some res- 
ervations with regard to what can be accomplished by the proposed 
commodity “set-asides.” If legislation is to be enacted to insulate 
surplus agricultural commodities from regular outlets, it is our recom- 
mendation that the following principles be followed: 

Such legislation should be part of an overall program designed to 
accomplish the objectives set forth in the attached copy of our resolu- 
tion on agricultural policies. 

The “set-asides” should be administered so as to have as little ad- 
verse effect as possible on current marketings. 

The dispos: al of such “set-asides” should be actively promoted in a 
manner consistent with sound policies on export-import trade, inter- 
national affairs, and the expansion of markets. 

The purpose of such “set-asides” should be to facilitate and expedite 
the orde Yr lv re due tion of stoc ‘ks to more manage: ab le propor t ions. 

Section 103 (a) should be amended to make it clear that disposals 
under the ceuiaiie of the President shall be consistent with other 
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legislation relating to the oft, sale, and disposal] of sm plus agcrl ul 
tural commodities. 

It further is suggested that section 103 (a). item (6) be amended by 
deleting the words “or other relief — * lines 11 and 12, page 3. 

We have some doubt as to whether or not 105 percent ot the parity 
price is a sufficiently high percentage to set for the unrestricted sale of 
the “set-aside” commodities. There is danger this percentage will 
establish a ceiling price for regular marketings of all agricultural 
commodities included in the “set-aside.” 

If these principles are adhered to we support the “set-aside” 

roposal. 

Title II. Amendments to Agricultural Act of 1949, as Amended, 
and Relation Legislation: We recommend the deletion of section 201 
of the committee print and substitution of the following in the proper 
place: 

Notwithstanding any of the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1949, as amended, the level of price support for producers of any basic agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, shall be 90 percent of partity the first year that mar 
keting quotas are in effect for any such commodity immediately following a year 
in which marketing quotas were not in effect on such commodity. 

The reason for suggesting deletion of section 201 is that it substan 
tially modifies the support price provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 with respect to cotton, peanuts, and corn. The changes pro 
posed in the present section 201 could be quite controversial. 

Our proposed substitution is designed to apply to a situation where 
cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts, or rice get in a serious surplus position 
when marketing quotas are not in effect. 

The practic: al effect of it would be to give producers of these com- 
modities an additional year under quotas after a year when quotas 
were not in effect, to get Supplies 1 in line with demand before variable 
supports become operative. This compromise provision would not 
be applicable in 1955 on cotton, wheat, and peanuts, since they are 
under marketing quotas in 1954. 

We recommend that section 203 be amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 208. Section 401 (c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 1421), is amended by adding at the end thereof, the following: “The 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to require producers to devote a 
percentage of their cropland to soil-building crops or practices as a condition of 
eligibility for (1) conservation payments, and (2) price supports on crops which 
are not under marketing quotas. 

In addition, the Secretary is hereby directed to establish on an appropriate 
geographical basis lists of crops which may not be produced for direct or in- 
direct sale, or may be so produced to a limited extent, on acres diverted from 
a crop receiving price support when conditions are such that limitations on the 
use of diverted acres are necessary to prevent the production of excessive 
supplies. 

Section 203, as revised above, should help deal with the problem 
created by acres diverted from crops under marketing quota and 
acreage controls. Under the marketing quota programs on wheat and 
cotton, and the acreage allotment program on corn, producers in 1954 
are being called upon to divert about 30 million acres from the pro- 
duction of these three crops alone. 

In addition, it is worth noting that with normal weather in 1954 
we are likely to add to the already large surplus of wheat and cotton 
even with marketing quotas in effect on these two commodities. 
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These diverted acres are not likely to remain idle. Instead, they are 
likely to be planted to other crops to be harvested directly or fed to 
livestock, and thus increase total production rather than contribute 
to the needed adjustment. 

The total planted acreage in 1953 of the basic commodities is as 
follows, and it is important because of the relative acres and there- 
fore the importance of diverted acres. 


Wheat____- : ; 78, 741, 000 | Tobacco___________- _ 1, 688, 000 
Corn___ ee  §1, 408,000! Rice_____ abies <a 
IN ccc esiecesscciai . 725, 376, 000 | Peanuts__.__-._-_- — * 1, 538, 000 


1 Acreage in cultivation in July. 
* Harvested acreage 


Listed are the total 1953 planted acres of some of the crops the 
acreage of which might be increased by the use of “diverted acres” 
in 1954: 


Soybeans for beans____-~ * 14, 366,000| Dry peas______---------- 280, 000 
nae 4, 560, 000 | Dry edible beans—-__----~- 1, 437, 000 
Oats_- a lt 44, 015, 000 | Broomcorn______--------- * 251, 000 
I ic ti eco 9, 597, 000 | Sorghum grain______~-~- _ *6,137, 000 
Rye i a as 3, 298, 000 | Alfalfa hay___-_ _______ * 20, 269, 000 
29 commercial vegetables. *3, 929,000} Sugar beets_._-..-_---_~ 792. 500 
Potatoes_________ = 1, 532, 100 


* Acreage in cultivation in July. 

The figure (2) refers to harvested acreage, and (1) refers to acre- 
age in cultivation July. 

I want to make certain this peanut acreage is correct. This is pea- 
nuts for nuts. 

Basic commodities—cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, and peanuts— 
account for slightly less than 23 percent of cash farm receipts, whereas 
other commodities account for the remaining 77 percent (exhibit B). 

We believe section 371 of the Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended, 
should be strengthened to make it more certain that producers of 
commodities subject to marketing quotas have an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether quotas are to go into effect whenever supplies reach 
levels specified in the law. 

We support the other provisions of title LI. 

Title 11]. Amendments to Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
and related legislation: We recommend the deletion in section 302 of 
lines 16 through 24, page 9, and lines 1 through 3, page 10. 

Our reason for suggesting the deletion is that we do not have a basis 
for supporting an increase in the carryover allowance for either corn 
or wheat. Likewise, we have no basis for lowering the carryover in 
the case of cotton. 

With price-breaking supplies of both wheat and corn we have ample 
evidence to indicate that excessive carryovers are not in the best in- 
terest of farmers. Such carryovers destroy markets and make pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities increasingly dependent upon the 
Federal Government. 

We are not in a position at this time to recommend the abolition 
of marketing quota authority for corn, as proposed by section 303 and 
304. We would note, in passing, that there is grave question as to the 
workability of corn marketing quotas for the reason that a very large 
percentage of our total corn production is fed on the farm where it 
is grown. 
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We recommend that section 307 be amended by striking out the 
remainder of the sentence following the word “conditions” on line 
25, page 11. 

Our resolutions do not support any changes — respect to the 
level of supply at which prices shall be supported or when acreage 
allotments or marketing quotas may be invoked. 

We recommend the deletion of sections 309, 310, and 311 for the 
reason that these sections change materially the level at which prices 
are supported and acreage allotments and marketing quotas are in- 
voked. Our resolutions do not support such changes. 

Title IV. Amendments to Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937: Title IV of the committee print, relating to marketing 
agreements, is generally consistent with our recommendations. We 
recommend, however, that it be amended to provide for the inclusion 
of processors with producers on the administrative committees for any 
marketing agreement or order program covering fruits and vegetables 
for processing. We are not in a position at the moment to endorse 
the provision which relates to the regulation of the size, capacity, 
weight, and dimension of containers under the Marketing Agreement 
Act 

Our 5 national commodity advisory committees and the American 
Farm Bureau board of directors will be meeting the latter part of 
March and the first 2 days of April, and we may be able to make 
further recommendations at that time. 

Title V. Amendments to Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act: We support the provis sions extending authority for Fed- 
eral administration of the ACP program for 2 more years: however, 

practical program for carrying out the original intent of this act. 
is long overdue. The first sentence in section 501 (b) is designed to 
facilitate an orderly transfer of administrative responsibility to the 
respective State governments. 

Section 502, together with section 203 as revised herein, may well 
provide a real start toward the “soil fertility bank” idea which we 
favor. 

Conclusion: The recommendations we have presented are designed 
to strengthen and improve existing programs. They are based on 
the experience we have had with these programs, and on the dis- 
cussions and study by farm people throughout the United States. 

They represent a reconciliation of many different viewpoints. 
They propose a moderate approach in that they chart a change in 
direction away from complete emphasis on Government price fixing 
and Government control toward a greater emphasis on building mar- 
kets and producing for market demand. 

At the same time, they reflect the fact that with high fixed costs, 
and the uncertainties of weather and foreign markets, a sound farm 
price support program is essential. ae build on the long-range 
provisions of existing law, as amended in 1949 by bipartisan action 
of the Congress, after more than 2 years "of study and discussion by 
farm people, the Department of Agric ulture, Members of Congress, 
and other interested persons. 

They are directed toward the objective of providing reasonable 
price protection for farmers without going to the extreme of Govern- 
ment price fixing. They are designed to help farmers make the ad- 
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justments that must be made from time to time to maintain the 
balance between product ion and consumption that is essential for high 
per family net farm income. 

In a word, they are designed to fit a price support program into a 
free choice system. by enacting a program along these lines, the 
Congress can render a great service to farmers and to the American 
people. We, therefore, urge your careful and favorable considera 
tion of these proposals, 

We pledge ourselves to continue to work to improve the farm pro 
gram to the end that it may make a greater contribution to a prosper 
ous agriculture and a sound national economy. 

Here is a sheet on parity prices, the tables which are referred to, 
and a statement on agricultural policies taken from the resolutions 
of the American Farm Bureau. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Exuipit A 


New, old, or transitional, and effective parity prices for selected commodities, 
Jan. 15, 1954 





Old or transit al 
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parit I 0. t the effective parity price, 90.584 per pour 
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ExHIBIT B 


Distribution of cash receipts from farm marketings by basic commodities, non 


hasics receiving mandatory and nonmandatory supports, and other nonbasic 




















commodities, 1952 
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! The criginal 85 percent loan law applied only to 1941 crops. It was extended for 4 additional years by 
the act of December 23, 1941. The Steagall amendment directed the Secretary of Agriculture to support the 
price of any nonbasic commodity at not less than 85 percent of parity whenever he issued a proclamation 
calling for increased production of such a commodity. 

(Footnote 2 appears on next page.) 
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and made applicable for the period of the war and 2 years thereafter. 





AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 1954 Poticies ADOPTED BY THE OFFICIAL 
VOTING DELEGATES OF THE MEMBER STATE ORGANIZATIONS AT THE 35TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


A major objective of Farm Bureau policy is to create conditions which will 
make it possible for farmers to earn and get a high per family real income. 

The problem of maintaining prosperity in agriculture is exceedingly broad and 
complex and involves many different lines of action not only in agriculture but 
also in other fields. 


Fundamental national policies 


National policies affecting farm production and markets must be coordinated 
to promote a realistic balance between markets and productive capacity. We 
are now in the situation of having a greatly expanded productive plant and 
shrinking foreign markets. It is urgent that policies be adopted which will 
expand agricultural markets to a point where they balance our production, 

In addition the following broad lines of action are fundamental to the welfare 
of agriculture: 

(1) Full employment, high productivity, and a good distribution of income 
after taxes, must be maintained throughout the economy in the interest of the 
general prosperity Which is necessary for continuing farm prosperity. 

(2) Monetary and fiseal policies which will contribute to the maintenance 
of a more stable general price level must be used effectively 

(3) Government policies which tend to place agriculture at a disadvantage 
with the rest of the economy must be corrected 

(4) The exercise of monopolistic power by any group—government, industry, 
labor, or agriculture—must be prevented. 

(5) Practices which restrain trade must be prohibited. 

(6) Policies which encourage rather than strangle foreign trade and invest- 

ments must be followed. 


Agricultural markets, programs, and services 


The most satisfactory solution to the current farm problem is to expand 
domestic and foreign markets until they balance agricultural production. Any 
program which has the result of expanding agricultural output in the absence of 
a comparable increase in effective market demand for such expanded farm 
production is contrary to the interests of farmers. Likewise, programs which 
induce producers to continue inefficient production render a disservice to agri- 
culture by contributing to the accumulation of surpluses, raising the average 
cost of production, and holding down per man productivity—all of which tend to 
limit the opportunity of farm operators to earn a good income. 

Agricultural programs otherwise must be broad in scope and must include 
much more than emphasis on price supports and production adjustments. Pro- 
visions must be made for at least the following: 

(1) Maintaining consistency between our foreign policy objectives and domes- 
tie price-support programs. 

(2) An expanded program of research and education. Currently emphasis 
should be placed on projects to improve marketing, increase utilization, and 
reduce costs 

(3) Adoption of improved techniques and increased efficiency in the produe- 
tion, marketing, processing, and distribution of farm products. 

(4) Adequate farm credit at a reasonable rate of interest. 

(5) Adequate rural electric power and communication service at a reasonable 
cost 

(6) Assistance and encouragement for farmers to maintain and improve soil 


resources 
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(7) Special assistance to help the operators of uneconomic farm units make 
necessary adjustments. 

(8) Continuing efforts to improve diets through education and promotional 
work as Well as special programs such as the school-lunch program. 

(9) Continuation and improvement of basic Federal and State services and 
regulatory programs such as crop and market news reports, outlook information, 
and certain types of grading and inspection work. 

(10) Authority for the use of marketing agreements and orders where pro- 
ducers can demonstrate that such programs are feasible. 

(11) Reasonable price protection through price support, production adjust- 
ment, and storage programs. 

Support and adjustment programs 

Price support and production adjustment programs have a place in an overall 
agricultural program because we as a nation sometimes fall short of achieving 
the more general policy objectives outlined above and because of certain con- 
ditions peculiar to agriculture which cause farm prices to fluctuate more widely 
than farm costs. 

The goal we seek is a condition that will permit farmers to achieve full parity. 
Government programs for agriculture should be designed to help farmers achieve 
this objective but we do not consider it the responsibility of the Government to 
guarantee profitable prices to any group. 

larmers have no illusions that their interests are adequately protected by 
price guaranties alone. They fully understand that the volume that can be soll 
and the costs that must be paid are more important in obtaining parity than the 
Government support prices. Real farm income cannot be protected by policies 
Which draw excessive resources into agriculture, create unmanageable surpluses, 
or cause artificial prices to be capitalized into land values. 

The price-support levels now in effect for the basic commodities and some 
others are a carryover from programs designed to encourage production for 
World War Il and the postwar rehabilitation period. Continuation of these 
wartime price-support levels in a period of shrinking foreign demand, accom- 
panied by a purposeful delay in permitting farmers to use the machinery provided 
by Congress for them to bring supplies in line with demand, has created burden- 
some surpluses of some commodities. The drastic nature of the controls now 
required to deal with this situation is creating further problems. The time has 
come to review and improve existing programs to the end that they may make 
a more effective contribution to the solution of our current problems. 

In revising and improving price support and production adjustment programs, 
it is important to consider not only our experiences with existing programs but 
also the differences that exist between commodities. For example, it must be 
recognized : 

(1) That some commodities are produced for sale, while others are produced 
primarily for use as livestock feed on farms. 

(2) That the shifting of acreage from protected crops under Government- 
control programs creates serious problems for the producers of these crops and 
also has serious implications for the producers of unprotected crops. This 
problem, of Course, becomes more serious as the acreage involved increases 

(3) That some commodities are little involved directly in foreign trade whereas 
others need export markets, some are under pressures from imports, and still 
others must be imported to supplement domestic supplies. 

(4) That some commodities face more competition than others from sub 
stitutes and synthetic products. 

(5) That producers are more favorably disposed toward production controls 
and price supports on some commodities than on others. 

(6) That some commodities are reasonably storable at moderate costs, while 
others can only be stored for short periods, at a high cost, or after expensive 
processing. 

Finally, it must be recognized that no price-support procram can be expected 
to work satisfactorily within the framework of our present economic system 
when jeopardized by huge stocks of commodities overhanging the market. With 
this in mind, we recommend a vigorously prosecuted program aimed at achieving 
a sizable reduction in present farm commodity carryovers. This should be 
achieved in a manner which will minimize disruption of domestic markets for 
current production and not risk destroying the possibility of maintaining and 
expanding needed foreign markets. We believe that in order to satisfactorily 
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dispose of its present stocks, the Commodity Credit Corporation needs to enlist 
the initiative and enterprise of private traders throughout the world. There 
should be developed a comprehensive Commodity Credit Corporation sales policy 
aimed at making it clear that the liquidation of these stocks will be handled 
in an orderly manner and that private traders will be encouraged to participate 
in their disposal. 

We must guard against legislation or administrative action which would 
demoralize markets or create unfair competition for producers either at home 
or abroad. However, the executive branch of the Federal Government and 
especially the Commodity Credit Corporation should not stand idly by and 
watch foreign outlets shrink when supplies are available in the United States. 
It requires much less effort to maintain an existing market than to regain one 
that has been lost. Accordingly, whenever supplies threaten to become exces- 
sive, action should be taken in a timely manner to permit United States farm 
products to maintain a fair and stable competitive position in world markets. 
This should include the use of CCC or other funds, whichever is appropriate, to 
encourage the movement of commodities directly into world trade through private 
channels before they become the property of the Government. 

Price supports and production adjustment program provisions relating to such 
matters as grades, premiums and discounts, type and quality of commodities, 
should be designed to facilitate the production and marketing of the quantity 
and quality of products that can reasonably be anticipated to be in line with 
domestic and foreign market demand. The financial losses of the CCC resulting 
from commodities in storage going out of condition should be reduced by proper 
rotation of stocks to minimize quality deterioration and waste. 

The following changes are needed to improve the workability of present legis- 
lation with respect to price supports and production adjustments: 

(1) The temporary provisions of law requiring 90 percent of parity price sup 
port on the basic commodities without regard to supply should be allowed to 
expire at the end of the 1954 program. The principles of the permanent pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect to variable price supports 
should be put into effect. In addition the law should be amended to provide 
that 90 percent of parity price supports shall be mandatory the first year that 
marketing quotas are in effect for any commodity immediately following a 
year in which marketing quotas are not in effect on such commodity. There- 
after, the level of price supports would be determined by the producers response 
in bringing supplies in line with effective demand. 

(2) The modernized parity formula should be extended to the basic crops 
which are still using the old formula when temporary legislation expires on 
December 31, 1955, with a provision that no parity price will be reduced more 
than 5 percent in any 1 year due to this change. Further studies should be made 
with a view to developing ways of improving the equity of the parity formula. 

(3) By stockpiling fertility in the soil, we will build a soil fertility bank as 
a reserve for use in national emergencies. In contrast to a policy of accumu- 
lating large stocks of commodities, this approach will protect consumers with- 
out destroying the functioning of our market price mechanism. Proper author- 
ity should be provided to require that producers devote a percentage of their 
cropland to soil-building crops or practices as a condition of eligibility for con- 
servation payments or price support on crops which are not under marketing 
quotas. Increases in the acreage devoted to soil-building crops as a result of 
this recommendation should be subject to limitations comparable to those that 
may be imposed on the acreage diverted from crops under marketing quotas, 
When this program goes into effect, authority for the establishment of acreage 
allotments without marketing quotas should be abolished or suspended and 
producers given a clear choice between strict controls or freedom to decide how 
they will use their land. 

(4) Producers of commodities subject to marketing quotas should have an 
opportunity to determine whether quotas are to go into effect whenever supplies 
reach levels specified in the law. The prerogative of the executive branch to 
avoid giving producers an opportunity to decide whether or not controls should 
be invoked to keep supplies in line with demand should be restricted and more 
clearly defined. 

(5) The Secretary of Agriculture should be required to establish on an appro- 
priate geographical basis, lists of crops which may not be producted for direct 
or indirect sale, or may be so produced to a limited extent, on acres diverted from 
aby crop receiving price support when conditions are such that limitations on 
the use of diverted acres are necessary to prevent the production of excessive 
supplies. 
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(6) Under present and past acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, 
long-range crop rotations and good farm-management practices have not been 
given due consideration in the setting up of allotments for individual farms. In 
fact, farmers carrying out good soil-building practices have been severely penal- 
ized each time acreage allotments or marketing quotas have been invoked 

In order to reduce such serious errors and weaknesses in farm adjustment pro 
gram administration, we urge that State and county committees be given neces 
sary administrative discretion to correct the glaring inequities that so often 
exist between counties within the State and between farms within the county. 

It should be fully recognized that farm programs are not static and deal with 
constantly changing dynamic factors with the result that they require constant 
review and improvement to keep abreast of developments. 


Export-import trade promotion 


Other countries need United States farm products. At the same time, these 
countries need to find additional markets abroad for their exports. The United 
States should take every reasonable measure to adapt its trade policies to these 
needs in such ways as to stimulate the export of farm products. 

Because of: (1) The shortage of dollars with which to purchase United States 
agricultural products, and (2) the necessity of other countries to find export 
outlets for their surplus commodities, these countries are negotiating agreemerts 
to import agricultural products from nondollar countries which are willing to 
take manufactured goods or other exports in payment. 

Preliminary investigations indicate that there are large possibilities for ex 
panding trade between the United States and other nations through private 
enterprise, if private business and agricultural groups in America and in other 
cooperating countries tackle this problem cooperatively. 

In the great agricultural areas of the United States comparatively few im 
ported goods are offered for sale. Yet, these are the areas of the United States 
which produce most of the agricultural commodities exported and which are 
heavily dependent upon export markets for their prosperity. A genuine com 
munity of interest exists between United States producers and exporters who 
wish to expand agricultural exports and the manufacturers abroad who wish to 
expand their exports to the United States. 

We recommend that the American Farm Bureau Federation promote policies 
and programs to expand mutually profitable trade by means of 

(a) Encouraging negotiations of suitable arrangements with foreign 
governments that will assure the progressive elimination of dollar import 
restrictions or other trade barriers applicable to United States agricultural 
exports in reasonable proportion to the expansion of United States imports of 
selected goods from these countries. 

(b) Enlisting cooperation of agricultural cooperatives and other distribu- 
tors of farm supplies, importers, and retail distributors to purchase and pro 
mote the sale of selected imported goods for which there is a potential 
market. 

(c) Conducting special educational efforts, particularly in rurai areas, by 
farm bureaus and agricultural export groups to expand mutually profitable 
trade. 

(d) Providing a comprehensive trade promotion service for furthering the 
export of farm commodities and sound imports to pay for them. 

(e) Assuring adequate credit to finance imports and exports. 

(f) Sending trade missions composed of representatives of agriculture and 
other groups interested in exports and imports to countries with whom our 
trade is of strategic importance to appraise possibilities and means of ex- 
panding mutually profitable private trade 

Encourage private trade in export of farm products 

The policies of the United States should be designed to stimulate and utilize 
the great resources of private traders to sell United States farm products through 
out the world. Market information, credit, and all export services should be 
geared to aiding all private traders who engage in the export of farm products. 
Maintenance of quality standards for erports 

The export of poor quality, adulterated, or damaged products injures demand 
abroad. United States farm products should be known around the world for their 
high quality. Measures should be taken to assure maintenance of quality stand 
ards essential to merchandising an increasing volume of exports of quality farm 
products. 
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Export surpluse s for economic deve lopme nt 


Surplus farm products that cannot be sold abroad for dollars should be 
offered for sale and export through private channels, under limitations deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture, in exchange for local currencies. These 
curencies should be used asa revloving fund for expanding international trade 
and increasing production, to buy basic materials, and to pay United States 


obligations abroad 


Sper al export programs 


Congress should authorize limited use of surplus food and fiber for emergency 
or relief purposes. We favor limited authority to use surplus farm products 
through private relief agencies operating in foreign countries. However, for 
any substantial volume, we believe it is more practical and more humanitarian 


to sell surpluses for local currency which can be used to increase production for 
gainful employment 

Farmers have a responsibility to help industry, labor, and other economic 
groups properly to appreciate that the national welfare demands particular 
emphasis on agricultural exports now so that we may achieve necessary agri 
cultural adjustments in an orderly manner while employment and production 


remain at a high level in this country 
Othe Americans should realize—as farmers do—that failure to solve farm 
adjustment problems after World War I contributed materially to the general 


economic breakdown in later years 
Nelf-help programs 

We favor broadening the present Marketing Agreement Act to cover addi- 
tional commodities and the enactment of new Federal permissive legislation 
designed to facilitate farm-commodity advertising, promotion, and commodity 
research activities under administration of the producers 

We also recommend full support of all self-help prog 





ams to expand markets 
through direct national advertising and educational work 
) 


Nection 32 


Section 52 of the 





‘ riceultural Adjustment Act which makes 30 percent of 
each year’s customs receipts available for programs to encourage increased 
utilization of farm products, should be continued in effect as a permanent ap- 
propriation. The provision of the section which permits up to $300 million to 
he carried over as a reserve for emergencies should be retained. Section 32 
funds should be used principally for perishable nonbasie agricultural commod- 
ities. 

Varket facilities 

One of agriculture’s basic needs is improvement in the efficiency of marketing. 

This is particularly true in the case of fresh produce. We therefore support 
legislation to provide mortgage insurance on a sound business basis for the con- 
struction of modern, efficient market facilities, with emphasis on local financing 
and self-liquidation 

f rop narurance 


We strongly recommend that the crop insurance program be placed on a sound 


actur basis and that the premiums charged under the program include rea- 
sonable charges for administrative expenses. We will continue to oppose any 
expansion of the crop insurance program until this is done. 
We further urge a careful study of the possibilities of converting Federal crop 
insurance to a reinsurance program for privately operated crop insurance pro- 
m 
(roy and livestock estimates 


Crop and livestock estimates are a valuable service and an important influence 
on farm commodity markets. We therefore urge continued and diligent efforts 


» these estimates as accurate as possible. 


progran 
We urge that the Secretary of Agriculture use the discretion granted him 
under law in the redistribution of domestic area sugar quota deficits to facilitate 


the marketing of r from the domestic areas which have supplies that can be 
used to fill such deficits 





We favor upward revision of domestic area sugar quotas. 
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Mr. Kune. Mr. Chairman, this concludes the formal statement by 
the American Farm Bureau. The presidents of the State farm bu- 
reaus, most of them, were in town yesterday afternoon. I did not 
happen to be, but they were here. They assisted with the revision of 
the statement which you have before you — 1 would be more than 
happy to call on 2 or 3 of a men from the various farm bureau 
regions fora brief statement, or to proceed Ww ith direct cross-examina- 
tion, whichever suits the ranean best. 

The CHairMan. We thank you very much, Mr, Kline, for your com- 
prehensive statement. I am sure there will be a number of members 
who desire to interrogate you with respect to your statement and other 
aspects of the farm program. 

At this time the Chair would like to know if it will be possible for 
you to be here this afternoon. 

Mr. Kuinr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. We do not know how much time the committee can 
put in this afternoon. ‘There is a conference at 3 o'clock which Mr. 
Andresen and I must attend, and we may be interrupted by quorum 
calls. 

Unless you particularly have some members of your — presi- 
dents that you desire to present at this time, it might be well for us to go 
forward w ith our interrogation of yourself, 

Mr. Klin 5 I have a few questions that | would like to ask you in 
connection with your statement. On page 3 you very properly and J 
think very effectively point out that there are great differences that 
exist between commodities and these commodities are recognized in 
devising price-support programs. 

It seems to me that a good illustration of the difference between 
commodities is the ditference between corn and wheat. And yet as | 
understand it, the American Farm Bureau Federation program calls 
for exnc tly the same type of price-support programs as far as corn and 
wheat are concerned. 

Mr. Knine. The programs are not the same. Furthermore this last 
year there was a new statement written into the resolutions with re 

gard to corn. I just asked Mr. Raldolph if he can find it. He gen 
i ally knows the resolutions by heart. 

The Cuairman. Perhaps I should amend my statement by saying 
substantially the same. I know there are minor differences. 

I do not understand that there is any material difference. I would 
like to have you point out what those differences are. 

Mr. Kiine. We have a resolution with regard to stockpiling fertil- 
ity in the soil and we recognize the difficulty ot s laiedincasioty strict 
marketing quotas on corn because it is fed on the farm and you have to 
get at the things which are sold, and this requires a terrific amount of 
policing to insure that the commodities sold are actually controlled. 

So we said that 


a proper authority should be provided to require the producers devote a percent 
age of their cropland to soil-building crops or practices as a condition of eligibility 
for conservation payluents or price supports on crops not under marketing quotas 


We said that 


acreage devoted to soil-building Crops as a result of this recommendation should 
be subject to limitations comparable to those which may be imposed on acreages 
diverted from crops under marketing quotas. 
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When this program goes into effect authority for the establishment of acreage 
allotments without marketing quotas should be abolished or suspended and pro- 
ducers given a clear choice between strict controls or freedom to decide how they 
will use their land. 

The background on this statement is that it came out of the corn area 
and was designed to help solve what looked like a more or less insolu- 
ble proposition in the administration of marketing quotas and corn. 

The Cuarman. You still, as I understand it, though, are applying 
that to the soil fertility bank ? 

Mr. Kuirne. No, indeed. This is a basic principle as far as we are 
concerned which will be applied to any commodity that chose to 
undertake this approach. 

The Cuairman. It is not quite clear to me just what difference there 
is between your treatment of wheat and corn. I may not have caught 
your point but I do not understand why the establishment of a soil- 
fertility bank would result in any difference in the treatment of corn 
and wheat. 

Mr. Kune. The judgment of the farm bureaus’ delegate body, and 
before that the resolutions committee which had in it all the State 
farm bureau presidents, the president of the Puerto Rico Farm Bu- 
reau, the regional representatives of the women and their officers 
from the Associated Women of the Farm Bureau, and the representa- 
tive of the young people, was that they were able to see how a a com- 
modity which is marketed directly, like wheat, can use marketing 
quotas, but they have not been able to reason out a device by which 
corn, of which only 12 percent is marketed directly, can actually use 
marketing quotas. 

The Cuairman. I do not understand though that you are recom- 
mending that we do away with marketing quotas for corn at this time. 

Mr. Kuine. That is right. We hope to give them a choice—the 
soil-fertility bank approach or marketing quotas. We hope that we 
can work toward this proposition. We want real emphasis on the 
soil-fertility bank and we hope that eventually we can do something 
here which is not now possible. 

The Cnarrman. Let me call your attention to what I think are 
some of the principal differences between the production and market- 
ing of wheat and the production and marketing of corn. 

I do not believe your suggestion really gets at any of those dif- 
ferences. In the case of a commodity like wheat, you have the 
principal use as human consumption as food. It is also an export 
crop which, as you very well point out in your statement on page 3, 
makes a considerable difference. 

It is also used as livestock feed and has some industrial uses. 

Furthermore, the price at which wheat may be sold in the market 
for human food in this country has practically no relationship to the 
cost of a loaf of bread, which is the most common form in which you 
find it as human food. 

Practically all the wheat is marketed in commercial channels. In 
the case of corn you have a commodity which has one principal use 
and one of which goes into the export market in very small degree. 

It is not used for human food to any considerable extent and most of 
the production is fed right on the farm and not marketed commer- 
cially. It seems to me that those differences are significant enough 
and important enough that the two commodities might very well 
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operate quite different as far as the price-support program is con- 
cerned if the programs were tailored to meet the particular needs of the 
commodities. 

I think that of all the commodities that are included in the basics 
the program that you suggest might be most suitable for corn. It 
seems to me that in the case of a commodity like wheat a flexible price 
support does not meet any of the problems that we have at the present 
time and does not in any way except one—and I will mention it—bring 
about any better situation than you would have if you had a straight 
J0-percent price support. 

What I mean by that is that the difference between 90-percent price 
supports and whatever the level might be under flexible price sup- 
ports is insignificant as far as the price to the consumer is concerned. 

In the second place, unless you get price supports down to a ruin- 
ously low level under the flexible program you would still have to sub- 
sidize wheat ex ports under a flexible price-support program. 

In the third place, while I have heard you many times express the 
idea that we would feed more wheat as long as price supports remain 
at the flexible level between 75 to 90, I do not think we will feed very 
much more under those conditions. 

So we would not as I see it under the flexible price-support pro- 
gram have any advantages as far as wheat is concerned with one ex- 
ception, and that is that the subsidy that would have to be paid to ex- 
port wheat might be less in some cases under a flexible price-support 
program than it would be if we had a straight 90-percent price-support 
program. 

For that reason, I am wondering why the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has not recognized those differences in working out a 
price-sup port program for wheat especially when you state not only on 
page 3 but also on page 11 that you think that the commodities should 
be treated in accordance with the particular nature of the commodities. 

Would you care to comment on that 

Mr. Kuine. Yes. I would like to make the general comment that 
I think we have to have some broad principles to fall back on or we 
will just fragment national policy and be in an utter state of con- 
fusion. Within these principles we have to deal with commodities 
separately because of the extraordinary differences in markets or 
storability and the various other elements affecting production and 
distribution of the particular commodities. 

In the case of wheat, when it is sold as bread has in it many com- 
ponents. The fellow who works for the railroads can say “But my 
share in the loaf of bread is incidental and there is no reason at all 
why I should not have some more wages.’ 

The baker may say the same thing, “I have very little in a loaf of 
bread; it is inconsequential what my particular contribution costs.’ 

The fact is that the loaf of bread is finally made up of a number of 
components and every one of them is import int in the loaf of bre: “a. 
Bread on the domestic market is competitive with a lot of other foods. 
There is no denying the fact that the cost of wheat in bread is very 
small. Every argument that you made as I followed them ap plies 
with equal force to cotton. 

It seems to me that every one of them applies with equal force to 
cotton. 
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The Cuamman. I do not think the situations are exactly parallel. 
You do have in the two commodities some similarity. Most of the 
similarity of course is that each of them has a domestic market and 
each of them has a foreign market. 

You do have this difference as far as cotton is concerned : Domesti- 
cally cotton is very highly competitive with a number of other natural 
ind synthetic fibers and that situation does not exist as far as wheat 
s concerned, 

I am not saying that there is not some similarity but I think there 
also a distinction that should be made. At this particular time I 
am only concerned about the difference in the program which you are 


iweesting for wheat and corn, which it seems to me are quite dis- 
lar and yet your program treats them both in practically the same 
Way. 


Mr. KK INE. lh the first place this is on ly the price support aspect 
of the thing, and corn is faa more cle pe ndent, along with all the other 
ns. on the abilitv an illinene Ss of the pub lic to buy live 
stock products because it ae with the coarse grains goes into the 
livestock products. 

Behind them there is a similarity in that if we take acres out of 
either of these two commodities, certain things happen in both cases, 
We already have eee the production of wheat rather widely be- 
cause of the “pull in” of very great resources, land, machinery, labor, 
into the production of wheat, not only during the war period but since 
the wai el: In a lot of places which were natural wheat-produe- 

yareas the acre ive has been more or less stable. 


Coarse Cla 


But in other areas where there is a wide diversity of possibilities 
of production, wheat acreage has very greatly increased. When we 
put 1 program to take acres out of wheat then we throw them into 
competition with producers of other commodities and we are here 
talk hg ibout 761 nillion ucres. 

The same thing happens with corn. But the corn people are not at 
Ul happy if you have a production of wheat which is based on a high 
price and then you subsidize a part of it in competition with corn. 

It istrue that wheat has lost a market for feed which, before the war 
was about 125 million bushels in the United States. This is pretty 
serious from the standpoint of the wheat producer because the fore 10n 
market has dropped off and the extraordinary markets of the war 
have dropped off. 

There is a very considerable likeness between these crops. There 
is also, as We point out and as you are emphasizing, a very consider- 
able difference between the crops. We have different levels of carrv- 
over which we ourselves have supported, and a program for expand- 
ing exports has a different incidence in the case of wheat and in the 
case of corn, In addition, the producers ot each commodity, by the 
relative effectiveness of their eff rts to keep supplies in line with 
demands, determine the level of pr ice supports ot the particular com- 
modity. 

With regard to exports, we have recommended programs which we 
believe can make real progress in dissipating the surpluses which 
hang over the market. 

The Crairman. Do you think the program that you are urging 
will make it possible to export wheat without subsidies ? 
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Mr. Kune. I think eventually we are going to have to. We know, 
for instance, that at the present, not one bushel of wheat is going out 
of the United States without a subsidy. 

We know also that the Canadian Wheat Board has a government 
monopoly. We know also that either the Commodity Credit C orpo 
ration, if the United States decided or the Canadian Wi heat Board if 
they so decided, could break the international market in wheat 

I am not happy about this situation either. Mr. Randolph has a 
point. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if you could answer my question. 

Mr. Kune. What is your question ? 

The Cuarrman. Can we under your program export wheat with 
out subsidies ? 

Mr. Kune. We have said that the idea of gifts or partial gifts is 
not a very good idea, and that we ought to be prepared to take in some 
of these commodities which are good, solid capital assets, and use them 
to expand production and trade around the world and use a little 
Imagination with it and that for this purpose we would accept very 
considerable amounts of local currencies. 

We believe that we might do this with : at least a minimum of subsidy. 
The Commodity ¢ Credit C orpors ation’s present authorities of course 
involve the capacity to sell in international markets at a different price 
than they can reduce stocks by selling in a domestic market. 

sut it does not take a change in the law to do that. 

The Ciuarman. Am I to take that as meaning that vou can, under 
your program, export without subsidies, or that you cannot export 
without subsidies? 

Mr. Kninr. Oftentimes a “Yes” or “No” answer to a que stion like 
this is very easy to misinterpret. Let us say that we want to export 
with a minimum of subsidies. In the present circumstance we know 
you cannot export without subsidies. But we want to work toward 
a situation where trade is made on a mutually satisfactory basis with- 
out the Government always having to be in between on every bushel 
of wheat that Goes into an eXpo rt market. 

The Cratrman. I do, too. Don’t you think that if you had a tye 
gram as far as wheat is concerned which would permit that part of i 
which went into e xport to move at the going market price, that is the 
world price, that you would be in much better siditien to carry out 
the kind of a program which you say you want to see / 

Mr. Kuine. I sat 3 days in an international meeting with the farm 
organization people from Canada, the United States, and Mexico. 

It is significant that the people in favor of the two price svstem did 
not mention it in the whole 3 days. The Canadian makes a pretty 
good case against it. Canada after all is a very good market both 
for agricultural and for industrial commodities from the United 
States. 

We are a very good market for them, but we buy from them several 
hundred million dollars less than we sell to them in commodities. We 
make up a lot of the balance with investments. Canadians point out 
that while the Wheat Board is an operating State monopoly and that 
it can change the market prices daily, and does get into international 
markets and has done better than we have in the lost couple of years, 
nevertheless the farmer gets for wheat what the Government gets 


_ 
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minus the expenses, and that the Manitoba wheatgrower is now get- 
ting $1.25 for whatever wheat they allow him to deliver. 

So he says “If you bring into production, as you have since 1945, 
million additional acres at a price which you set that is far above the 
world price, and you get additional machinery and equipment and 
capital and labor and land into the production of wheat, and then if 
you want to st lla portion of the production brought forth as a result 
of that kind of a guaranteed price at the world price level, you are a 
very un fair competitor in the international market. 

s I say, the two-price people did not say anything about this pro- 
po vali in the meeting. 

They apparently prefer to say it with Canadians not present. I 
do not think that we can solve this problem by just writing down as 
i policy of the United States the proposition that it is our own business 
what level we use in order to bring out the production and pull re- 
sources into agriculture, and then we can still take what we do not sell 
at home at the support price and sell it abroad on a competitive basis. 

I do not believe we can sustain this viewpoint. I think we have 
got a very much better program in the American Farm Bureau where 
we recognize the mutuality of interest in foreign trade. We recognize 
that the United States is the greatest trading nation in the world and 
has a greater stake in the development and expansion of sound inter- 
national trade than any other nation in the world. 

The Cramman. Let me ask you if you think the Canadians would 
like any better the American Farm Bureau proposal of selling wheat 
for local currency and subsidizing wheat out of the Federal Treasury. 
That certainly is giving them at least as much competition as letting 
the wheat go at the world market price, at a competitive price. 

So if the position of the Canadians is as you say it is, and if we are 
going to have to take that position, we are going to take the Canadians 
into account, it seems to me that we probably will have to forego any 
efforts to carry out your program or any other program that “would 
promote the e xport of wheat. 

Mr. Kune. There is not any question but what the Canadians like 
it better, Mr. Chairman. In the first place, our proposal is directed 
toward the enlargement of markets. There is a philosophy around 
that there is just about so much market. I have had this idea, that 
there is about so much world market, put to me many times in a studied 
way. 

If we get a part of it, somebody else has to have less of it. I do not 
know anything that I am prepared to argue against more strongly. 
There is not a fixed foreign market. There is an almost unlimited 
market if we can get the dynamic productive forces in the nations 
that could and would buy wheat to work. 

Our proposal is one to oy expand the base of production and 
the volume of trade, and the Canadians will profit from this the same 
as the Americans will because there will be a bigger trade. 

There is not just a fixed amount of international trade. There is 
not the necessity of setting a fixed level of nutrition in the advanced 
nations of Western Europe. There is a real possibility of selling sub- 
stantial quantities of our farm surpluses to foreign purchasers in 
countries that can sell machinery to people who might produce stra- 
tegic materials, and of us buying the strategic materials and of evolv- 
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ing from this cireuit which, to begin with, would be pretty largely 
at least facilitated by Government activity, a means of translating 
potential losses into capital assets. 

We hope that businessmen get in it, as it would involve a bigger 
base of trade in which people abroad would live better because we 
are able to supply them, and, further, they would be able to pay for 
what they got. 

The Cuairman. I do not know what Canadians you have talked to, 
but the ones that I have talked to have been more alarmed about your 
proposal than they are about a two-price system. I can very readily 
see why they would be. 

Of course, I agree with you very strongly that we ought to do every- 
thing we can to expand markets. It is to the advantage of every 
country to do that. I do not tind any Can: ne who agree that the 
way to do it is by selling for local currency or by bartering transac- 
tions or state trading or anything of that kind. 

I know you do not “believe in state tr: ading, either, and your program 
now—I say now, because a year ago it did not—calls for using normal 
trade, which I think is the w ay we should handle it to the extent we 
can in these exports. 

I certainly do not understand that the Canadians or any of our com- 
petitors in the world trade are happy about the idea of se ‘ling for local 
currency or in any other way going outside of normal channels. 

Mr. Kure. I have not found anybody who was happy about a two- 
price system for exports, either, among farm organizations in other 
countries. I say again there was an “awfully good opportunity to 
present this to the Canadians but it just was not presented. It was 
not my job. I was not for it. But the Canadians are deathly afraid 
of the possibility that what we may do is use the power of the Federal 
Government with our current stocks of wheat and use the two-price 
system to rather force these exports and destroy markets. 

We have said to them: 

Look, we are not interested in this any more than you are. We know that 
you have got enough wheat to break the international market, too. We are not 
particularly enthusiastic about the fact that you have a state trading corporation 
which can charge its losses back to the farmers. 

This is pretty tough competition, too. We hope that you do not force us into 
a situation where we make the Commodity Credit Corporation a state trading 
corporation with the purpose of trading with the United States taxpayer back 
of it in the international market for wheat. 

The Canadians understand this talk very well indeed. I think we 
are going to get together with the Canadians. I hope we do not do 
it on the basis of our just deciding that we are going to produce with 
one price and sell on the foreign market with another, and then have 
a billion bushels or so with which we can always put the Canadians 
in the position of just taking whatever part of the market we do not 
want because we have plenty to supply the whole business. 

The Craiman. I think you will find that they are even more 
alarmed about the prospect of using local currencies and that type of 
deal. But I am not going to pursue that matter any further now 
because I know there are other members who desire to interrogate you. 

Mr. Cooley, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kline, I have listened to your statement with great interest. I 
do want to interrogate you about the very important problem which 
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you have discussed at length. First, I would ~_ to direct your atten- 
tion to a remark that you made on page 3, in which you referred to 
prote cted ¢ rops and unprotec ‘ted ce rops. 

What do you reg: ardasa protec tedec rop/ 

Mr. Kurne. One that has a price-support program. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Nothing else / 

Mr. Kurnr. That is what this statement refers to. 

Mr. Cootry. You realize, of course, that coupled with price sup- 
ports as applicable to basics there is always the possibility of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. 

Mr. Kiuine. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you refer to that situation as a crop that is 
protected ¢ 

Mr. Kune. Certainly. 

Mr. Cootry. How many basic crops were under protection last year 
that did have the acreage allotments and marketing quota provisions 
of the law? 

Mr. Krine. Tobaceo and peanuts, 

Mr. Cootey. And sugar. Sugar is not one of the basics. 

Mr. Kuinr. Not a basic commodity. I understood your question to 
ask about basies. 

Mr. Cooitry. Yes, I asked for basics. Tobacco and peanuts you 
said. You do not disapprove of the tobacco program; neither does 
Mr. Benson: neither does Mr. Eisenhower. 

As L understand it, the tobacco program is not now in controversy. 

Mr. Kuinr. Right. 

Mir. Cootry. Neither isthe sugar program. 

Mr. Kuine. That is right. 


Mr. Cootry. So of the 3 commodit les—sugar, tobacco, peanuts—all 

3 of which were under control and are now under control, 2 of those 3 

you approve—sugar and tobacco, but do you dlisapprove the peanut 
/ 


program ¢ 

Mr. Kuiner. No. 

Mr. Coorey. The producers of peanuts have agreed to reduce acre- 
age In & manner compatible with the proclamation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to try to bring supplies of peanuts in line with reason- 
able consumer demand. In that situ: ition, you would not deprive them 
of the support provided by law, would you ? 

Mr. Kune. No, indeed. 

Mr. Cootey. That brings us to the question that I think I discussed 
with you back in 1949, tha it if that situation 1s good, as applicable to 
those commodities, why would you deny the same protection to the 
producers of cotton ¢ and wheat and rice? 

I have never bee n able to follow your rease ning. If you have pro- 
grams that are working well on basics that are under marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments why would you deny the same privilege to the 
producers of other commodities who are perfectly willing to accept 
acreage allotment and marketing quotas as evidenced by the wheat 
referendum and the cotton referendum, both of which have been held 
recently. 

Mr. Kune. I am sure that this discussion has taken place in the 
committee and I also remember extended discussion in your office on 
the same subject. At that time I made the point particularly using 
the tobacco program because it has been in effect a long time, and the 
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tobacco producers have been able to manage it extraordinarily well by 
comparison. 

But I said that if the tobacco producers really wished to protect the 
tobacco program and their right to deal with it, and to have the sup 
port of other farmers in doing it, they should emphasize not the 
similarities between tobacco and other basic commodities but the 
differences. 


And these are rather extraordinary. The first one is that it is 
grown on a very small acreage. If you take out 20 percent, other 
farmers do not have to cringe—it only involves two or three hundred 


thousand acres. 

The second one is that it is bought by very few people as buyers. 
The third is that there is extraordinary carryover which is a normal 
practice in the trade. It is not something that is extraordinary, it is 
entirely normal. 

The commodity does not deteriorate. The fact is that they Say it 
improves. I do not know abour this myse'f. I only smoke it. The 
most important of all in this is the acreage and resources involved. 
One of the other differences is that it has never been mechanized suc 
cessfully to any great extent. The production of tobacco still in 
volves a ve ry high degree of manual labor. 

So we can’t say that the tobacco program is like the wheat program. 
You say, “if they are working well”’—the fact of the matter is that 
we have not had the program on wheat in effect. 


(Quotas are being Imposed i in 1954 on wheat and cotton; allotments 
on corn. As a result we are eal in wheat, corn, and cotton, for 


about 30 million acres to be taken out of production. Now when we 
take out the 30 million acres, in order to support the price—this is the 
purpose of the thing, to adjust these supplies to effectively demand and 
to be able to have a price—it is a little difficult for the producers of 
other agricultural commodities to view it with the same equanimity 
with which they view a comparable percentage reduction in the acres 
of, say, tobacco or peanuts, or tobacco and peanuts, if you wish. 

Mr. Cootey. You mean tobacco ? 

Mr. Kune. I would like to have the privilege, Mr. Chairman, if 
I may, of calling on some of these people from our States who have 
personal and intimate contacts with the problems raised in answer to 
the questions. 

Might I have that privilege / 

Mr. Cootry. You certainly may, as far as I am concerned. I am 
sure the Chair has no objection. 

The CratrMan. Yes: I see no objection to doing that, unless other 
members of the committee object. Of course we have the matter of 
time to consider. I assume it would not take any more time if we 
called on them than = you were to answer the questions. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, T do not think I will ask Mr. Kline 
any questions which would require that he refer to anyone else, but in 
the event he feels he should refer to someone else, I have no objection 
to his doing so. 

I have followed your statement with reference to the tobacco situa- 
tion compared with other situations. I can easily see that when you 
make an adjustment in wheat or cotton that you involve a larger 
acreage of land than you do with a crop like tobacco. The fact re- 
mains that perhaps had former Secretaries of Agriculture imposed 
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quotas when they should have imposed them—I am not saying they 
should have or should not have: I am not trying to exonerate Mr. 

Brannan or any of his predecesso rs—the fact is that the surplus that 
we have is something that has accumulated rather rapidly. Had we 
had quotas on these two great commodities, wheat and cotton, in 1953 

and 1952, we could perhi ups have had supplies as nearly in line with 
demand as we have in tobacco. Perhaps they could have adjusted 
their farming operations so as to have created for themselves a soil- 

fertility bank. 

Now. because of no reason of their own—I do not care who is to 
blame—the fact is that they have a temporary surplus on hand. I 
say it is a temporary surplus. I would rather say it is an abundant 
carryover. It is something more than a normal carryover. 

Now the cotton farmer is perfectly willing to accept all of the 
pains and penalties and burdens of the law and to make a terrific 
change in the pattern of his farming. He has indicated this in a 
recently conducted referendum which even required him to reduce 


his acreage more drastically than Congress felt he should be called 
upon to reduce. 
So we brought in a bill to relieve him, to permit the Secretary to 


increase that acreage from 17 million up so as to take a little of the 
shock out of the situation. 

If the cotton farmers, by a huge majority, have indicated their 
willingness to do that, and there is no indication that a cotton farmer 
can go into the citrus fruit business; nobody is apprehensive about 
that; many of them will never divert that acreage into any crop that 
Is ¢ es ting with other crops, certainly not in my section; they might 
in California where they can change very quickly from one ‘c rop to 
the ae if they are willing to do that I cannot for the life of me 
understand how you, as one of the farm leaders of this country and 
the president of the largest farm organization in the world, ‘could 
want to deprive them of their right to do that. 

Mr. Kune. I should be happy to call on Mr. Randolph. He is from 
the cotton area and knows a great deal more about cotton than I do. 

Mr. Cooney. I will not object to Mr. Randolph. I think Mr. Ran- 
dolph is better qualified to answer the question than you are. 

Mr. Kune. I am happy to agree to your qualification of Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not mean to minimize your importance but I know 
he knows more about cotton. 

Mr. Ranpoien. I am probably not as well qualified to answer it as 
Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kuine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ranvourn. I think I can answer it. The fact is the program 
that we are recommending here this morning would not, in my opinion, 
in 1955, bring about any reduction in the loan rate on cotton. The 
bill, the committee print, would. But our recommendations in my 
opinion would not. , 

Mr. Cootry. Because in 1955, having had quotas in 1954, they would 
have support prices. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Of course in 1955 if this program is enacted you 
would “set aside.” and not consider it in considering price support, a 
minimum of 3 million and a maximum of 4 million bales of cotton. 
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The law provides that unless your total supply exceed the normat 
supply by more than 108 percent the loan rate would be 90 percent 
of parity. 

I think if you take almost any set of estimates that you would want 
to take that you would come out with a 90-percent loan in 1955, and 
I think also in 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Cootrey. What you are saying is this: That you are for a sup 
port price of 90 percent of parity on cotton 4 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I am for the position of the Farm Bureau 

Mr. Cootry. That position is just as you have stated it, that under 
this rigged-up legislation that has been proposed, and under this 
phantom sort of a disappearance of cotton in what we call the set 
aside, you are still going to give the cotton farmer a support price of 
30 percent on cotton ¢ 

Mr. RanpoLpn. Our position is this: We are for the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with the amendments suggested, and that act does proy idle 
that when farmers keep their supphes in line with demand, the loan 
rate would be 90 percent o f pal ity. 

If supplies exceed demand it declines. As you stated and as Mr 
Kline stated, there probably aan | have been quotas on cotton cer 
tainly in 1953. But they were not imposed, I do not know why, and 
it would not do any good to try to find out now. 

I think that is the reason for this set-aside because we have had 
year and maybe 2 years when we should have had marketing quotas 
and did not have them. 

Mr. Cootry. Suppose for some reason the farmer did not have con- 
trols—and you can throw in political reasons, you can say it was not 
popular in the election year or whatever you wish; in fact, the quotas 
were not imposed. 

Mr. Ranpourn. I did not say that. 

Mr. Cooter. I have not said it and you have not said it, but differ- 
ent people have conceded that. The fact remains that the cotton 
farmer is not responsible. He was not charged with the sing argeanyy 
of issuing the proclamation or of fixing the size of the crop, but we did 
not have quotas. Now the farmers were given the chance in the good 
year of our Lord to vote, and they voted quotas on themselves. ‘You 
are telling me and telling this committee—and I know you have 
studied the matter carefully and I know something about your back- 
ground—you are telling us that under the Farm Bureau proposal 
the cotton farmers are still going to get a 90-percent-price support 
program. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. That is what I said. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you regard the Secretary of Agriculture’s proposal, 
this administration’s new long-range farm program, as a one-package 
proposal’ You do, do you not? I mean one package in that the 
Secretary presented it as a one package proposal. In other words, 
it amends four acts of Congress which are now on the books, and in 
addition thereto it provides for a set-aside. It was admitted here 
that in fixing the set-aside it was so rigged up that we would still 
have 90- percent price support on cotton. In other words, they took 
into consideration the number of bales in supply, and they said we will 
set aside 4 million bales and forget we have them. The farmers will 
still get 90 percent, the farmers will still be happy, and we will still 
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maintain that we are going to give them flexible provisions at some 
time in the future. 

Now, if it is a one-package bill and you take away the set-aside, 
would you support it ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. You are speaking now of this committee print? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Ranpoitru. I would not support it with the set-asides in it or 
out. Weare promoting our own program here and not the committee 
print. 

Mr. Cootry. Then your program, I will come to that. First, let 
me go back to ask Mr. Kline a question. 

To what extent has the Secretary of Agriculture and his associates 
collaborated with you and your associates in bringing this proposal 
here? 

Mr. Kune. I do not know that this is a fair question, but actually 
they did this themselves. 

Mr. Cootry. This is their baby, this proposal that you brought in ? 

Mr. Kurine. It is our baby that we brought along with us. 

Mr. Cootey. I know that. Then you did not pick it up on the door- 
steps of the De pi irtment of Agric ulture, did you! 

Mr. Kurxe. That is quite right. 

Mr. Cootry. Is it fair for me to say, and I think the members would 
like to know, that after having studied the administration proposal 
the Farm Bureau is not embracing that proposal? You are bringing 
one of your own here, are you not ¢ 

Mr. Kuine. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. You would, Mr. Kline, I take it, agree with what the 


gentleman just said, that he is not approving these 15 pages brought 
here as the administration proposal, either with or without set-asides ¢ 


You do not like them / 

Mr. Kuine. We think that—we know that as far as we are con- 
cerned, and we know also as far as you are concerned in the Congress, 
that a very great deal of effort and reconciliation went into the pro- 

visions of definition of normal carryover and all this sort of thing, 
and we believe that it makes it very much more difficult to get a sound 
proposal if we bring in a lot of what we consider minor revisions at 
a time like this. 

Mr. Cootry. The point is, I know you want to be for the right and 
I want to be just as fair as I can be, and these committee members 
respect your organization, and I certainly do, and I am a member of 
it, and I hope I pay my dues—I usually do—the point is that we want 
to know and I think you should tell us, and I think your associate 
has told us, that even with the set-aside in the proposal brought here 
by the Secretary, either with or without it you are not embracing 
that program today, are you! 

Mr. Kune. We are embracing our own proposal. This is the best 
way to say it. Furthermore, we made some rather concise observa- 
tions on the set-aside. 

Mr. Cootey. [ still have not had an answer to the question as to 
whether or not you favor the administration proposal. In other 
words, you are not recommending that we pass that proposal, are you ? 

Mr. Kune. No. We are proposing that you pass the proposals 
which we have brought forward. 
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Mr. Cootry. Then I come to your proposal. You present yours 
as a one-package proposition too, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Kune. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, you ten not want us to pull your 
proposal and take any vital part of it and pass it? 

Mr. Kune. We will do our best to hee them all in. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me bring it right down to the set-aside then. You 
are in favor of a reasonable set-aside, are you not! 

Mr. Kune. With the provisions and qualifications which we set out 
concisely, and these were passed by the board of directors so that we 
have good background for this position, 

Mr. Cootry. In proy iding your set-aside did you ana your associates 
take into consideration the size of the carryover of cotton, wheat, and 
other commodities. IL assume you did ¢ 

Mr. Kune. Certainly. And we insisted that the set-aside be in 
cluded in stocks in comme to a quota situation. 

Mr. Cootry. In determining acreage allotment and marketing 
quotas you determined set-aside. But in considering the price, you 
did not consider it, is that right / 

Mr. Kune. With other qualifications which we made, which is, that 
the purpose of the set-aside be not to just hold it but be to market 
it. We know that we have to live on markets and that when you put 
it over here and keep it you are not really developing a market. 

Mr. Cootey. You are not willing to try to take on a case of amnesia 
and just forget we have that? 

Mr. Kuinr. No, indeed. 

Mr. Cooutey. In other words, you even said that while we have the 
stockpile we should go ahead with the promotion of the program to 
get rid of it ¢ 

Mr. Kuine. Get it down to a manageable proportion so we can use 
the market system. 

Mr. Coo.ry. It seems to me that the Secretary is suffering from some 
sort of amnesia. I do not know what it is but I do not believe the 
public will forget that we are going to put 4 million bales of cotton 
aside. 

Mr. Kiine. We have always insisted it is quite impossible to just 
set it over here and forget it. 

Mr. Coo.ry. In presenting your program, as Mr. Randolph has just 
told us, you have presented it in such a fashion that you have a shock 
absorber involved in your proposal, to wit, a set-aside. When you 
take out your set- aie you re theve the shock, you suspend the opera- 
tion of the law of 1952, and as Mr. Randolph said we will still get 90 
percent in 1955, 1956, maybe 1957 and right on. 

Mr. Ranpoueu. That is on cotton. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what I mean. If that is true, are we not kid- 
ding ourselves, and what is the difference between your position and 
my position? You know what my position is and I do not think you 
will be able to convince me although my mind is perfectly wide open. 
I am going to keep my mind wide open but I do not think I will be 
convinced. It looks like even you want to give the man 90 percent who 
produces his cotton, and the Secretary wants to give him 90 percent. 
I want to give him 90 percent. I am just trying to find out who is 
for the sliding scale. 
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Mr. Krinr. I want to take this question exactly the way it was stated 
because it relates to this proposition of your admirably open mind, 
which I appreciate. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Kiine. Even I was prepared to give him 90 percent. The fact 
of the matte ris, and let me state it without qualification, that we favor 
the highest incomes we can get. 

Mr. CooLtey. [am sure you do. 

Mr. Kurne. We are not in favor of Government price-fixing and 
taking the consequences. We are not in favor of losing foreign mar- 
kets on a permanent basis. We do believe that cotton can get in trou- 
blu. There is a chart which we have prepared and I think maybe the 
committee would like to see, that shows domestic and foreign produc- 
tion of cotton and how you can re ‘late it to some of the programs we 
have had. I would like to show the committee that chart. It is ex- 
traordinarily important. 

This starts at 1924, where vou can see that foreign production of 
cotton is a red line, which indicates a very small proportion of cotton 
production. And you can see United States cotton production. Then 
you can see what happened in the thirties when foreign production 
rose very rapidly. Ours rose for a very short period and then came 
along very much lower than the production of cotton in the twenties. 
Then you can see what is happening in the postwar period to pro- 
duction of cotton where total world production is very much higher 
than it ever was in cinaers and where the producers of the U nited 
States are coming along at a lower level than the average of the twen- 
ties and tending downw: ia. In the long run cotton produe ers cannot 
make money with cotton unless they sell it. 

W e are in favor of selling at the highest price we can get for it. I 
think this ought to be clear to everybody. Certainly you cannot pin 
on the president of the American Farm Bureau any attitude toward 
prices except the desire to get the very highest possible prices for agri- 
cultural commodities, 

Mr. Cootry. Right there, what you have just said I think would 
probably be true when applied to certain other commodities. But 
until we can achieve the goal that you have in mind for American 
agriculture, to wit, further exploration of domestic and foreign mar- 
kets—we are all for that—until we can find those markets, is that not 
the best argument on earth why we should try to keep production in 
line with consumer demand 2 

Mr. Kune. Absolutely. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all that I have ever visualized in these adjust- 
ment laws, to adjust so that we keep a reasonable balance and stability 
in agriculture. If we have these wide fluctuations and Prov such 
as you referred to, we bring about a tremendous production as we 
did in 1939 in tobaceo, which almost ruined us—but for the machinery 
that Congress had provided we would have been out of the tobacco 
business because we would have been bankrupt. But for the cotton 
machinery that is now in operation and the wheat machinery which 
enables producers to bring supplies down, every particle of history 
would indicate that those supplies would go e lear out of control and 
would demoralize prices and we would be facing a depression in 


America. 
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I do not think this committee would try under any circumstances 
to bring about a scarcity of any vital food or fiber. What this com- 
mittee has done, I know with all your predecessors this committee 
has worked as harmoniously as any committee in Congress, and with 
the help of the Farm Bureau and the Grange and the other big organ- 
izations we have built a program that has operated and is operating 
so well that the Secretary of Agriculture sat in the same seat you are 
in just last week and told me that he was not advocating the repeal of 
a single law that is now on the books. We have a program that is 
operating well. Why cannot we compose our differences? It seems 
to me that we have composed a lot of them right here this morning 
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because you have come out net for the administration bill, you have 
come out in effect, you and Mr. Randolph, both of whom are respected 
by this committee, for 90 percent support for the cotton farmer, 
providing he has a set-aside. 

Phat brings me to this one question. I know I have taken 25 
minutes alre: acy and I want to finish: You would not want your own 
proposal without the set-aside because it would be too cruel to impose 
on the American farmer, would it not? 

Mr. Kuixe. The Farm Bureau wrote this program last December. 
There was no set-aside in our minds at that time. 

Mr. Cootry. When did this set-aside come up! 

Mr. Knine, As far as I know it came up in the President’s message. 

Mr. Cootry. Then you have taken that part of your program from 
the President’s message, or rather the President’s suggestion that we 
provide a set-aside. Certainly I have my mind open on that. I am 
not against the set-aside at all, if we can do it in a reasonable way and 
[ think maybe Congress will look with favor on that. The point Iam 
making is, but for the set-aside suggestion your program and the Sec- 
retary’s program and the law of 1949 will all three be too cruel to im- 
pose on the American farmer because it would put him in a position 
where he could not possibly survive. I mean by that, with the 75 per- 
cent price support and with quotas imposed on him, that 15-percent 
difference would bankrupt the American farmer and would destroy 
in the cotton industry, in my opinion, every cotton textile mill in the 
country, because it would bring about a 5 cents per pound reduction in 
a bale of cotton, or $25 a bale, and we cannot live with that. It would 
cost the American people $375 million. It cost the American 
Grovernment $250 million because we have on hand now 1,035,000 
bales, 8 million of which are in nonrecourse loans, and all of which 
would remain in the hands of the Government and the Government 
would sustain a loss of $25 a bale on it. 

I do not know what the figures are on wheat, but my idea is that - 
taxpayers of America would automatically lose on the great whe: 
stocks we have probably about the same thing—$300 million or $375 
million, or some huge sum. I do not believe that the Department of 
Agriculture has figured out the cost of its proposal to the American 
taxpayer. I mean the American Government, which is now the 
greatest holder of stocks in the world. This committee does not want 
to see the Government lose a quarter billion dollars on cotton. It 
would wipe out all the profits we made in 18 years on the cotton pro- 
gram. Then we would be in a bad predicament. I think what we 
want to e is to siphon that cotton off, call it set-aside or whatever it 
is, until it can be orderly and profitably marketed. That is what 
we are try a do in this adjustment program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have used too much time. I apologize. 

Mr. Kune. Mr. Cooley, with a great deal of what you said we 
are in agreement. One thing I have to put in the record. There is 
not any possibility that the delegates of the American Farm Bureau 
would approve a program which they thought would be cruel to the 
American farmer. Their job is to try to protect the American 
farmer. I would like to bring two of our State presidents forward 
on this—— 

Mr. Cootry. I do not want you to say that I said today that your 
proposal is cruel. I have not said that. I said without the set-aside 
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provisions in your proposal it might be too cruel to impose on the 
farmers. 

Mr. Krinr. We have supported the set-aside only with qualifica 
tions. We think there are worse aia in store if we do not have a 
realistic approach currently to the problems which we now have, and 
these problems have been built up, as you yourself suggested, very 
rapidly over the last couple of vears. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to have permission to ask two people 
to comment at this stage of this discussion. One is Mr. George 
Wilson, the president of the California Farm Bureau, because in 
California they have some problems which are incident to the pro- 
eram we have in effect, and the other is Mr. Flake Shaw, because 
he has observed some thines as they operate in the wheat program 

North Carolina. Is there permission to ask for a very brief state 
ment from these two gentlemen 7 

The CHatrmMan. Is there any object! on on the ] art of the members ? 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I do not want this to be out of my 
time. I apologized as it was 30 minutes since I started to interrog ite 
Mr. Kline. I would rather have Mr. Andresen and others interro 
gate Mr. Kline and have Mr. Shaw speak later. 

The Cnairman. At this stage of the proceedings it would be well 

have it appear in the record now. If the statements are brief, 
as I understand they will be, it will be alright to have them made at 
this time. Of course, the statements themselves may provoke some 
more questions, 

Mr. Krtnr. Mr. Wilson, the president of the Califernia Farm 
Bureau and a member of the executive committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. WILSON. The thing I presume Mr. Kline had In mind is the 
a Sp of these diverted acres on our other Crops, which 1s very 
ereat. My own son-in-law left the ranch this vear because they 
fis cael that there would not be enough for the three families, my 
son-in-law and two sons, with the reduced prices which we are vetting 
from tomatoes, alfalfa, and a number of other crops. This impaet 
largely due to the Mnpact of over 500 acres of our best land cong 
out of cotton into competition with these other crops. 

ry might be permitted, however, I would lke to make a comment 
in more or less clirect answer to Mr. Cooley ’s Inquiry about the diftfer- 
ence between the 90-percent fixed-support program and the 75 to 
90 percent support proposed by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and that is that the 90-percent fixed program assures to foreign 
producers that they will get both a market and a price for their 
commodity in the world market. 

If you noticed on this chart the big increase in foreien production 
of cotton took place right after we adopted the 90 percent support 
program because it guaranteed to foreign producers 90 percent of 
par ity pr ices—somewhere approac hing 90 percent sup port, and guar 
anteed to them an opportunity to sell their commodity in the world 
at a high price. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Chairman, would he yield? 

Mr. Cooley, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Coorry. I have already oiven up the floor but I have no 
objection. 
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The Cuairman. You may proceed, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I simply want to ask the witness this question: 
As I interpret the reasoning, the witness is suggesting that henceforth 
the American cotton farmer must sell his cotton at less than 90 percent 
of parity? 

Mr. Witson. No, I do not believe that is true. 

Mr. ArnerNeruy. What are you suggesting then, or what is your 
position as to what he should sell it at in the future? 

Mr. Witson. We have developed throughout the world, and a num- 
ber of them in Mexico—I visited them—cotton gins which have been 
put in during the last couple of years and we will have competition 
from them for sometime. If we had not had the 90 percent support 
I do not believe we ever would have had that competition originally. 
If we go to the 75 to 90, then as Mr. Randolph pointed out, so long as 
the American farmer ke ‘eps his supplies in line with demands he will 
get 90 or very close to 90, as he approaches keeping his supplies in line 
with demand. 

But the foreign producer is not guaranteed anything more than 75 
percent for his protection because he does not come in this program 
of keeping supplies in line and he does not have any assurance—the 
kind that is the basis for a long-term bank loan—that the price is 
going to be anything above the 75. 

That I think will materially reduce the production of foreign cotton. 
And it is only—— 

Mr. Aperneruy. If you will permit me to interrupt, your point 
is that as long as American cotton stays at 90, foreign cotton at 75 
that we are not going to sell cotton. Is that your point ? 

Mr. Witson. My point is that if we only guarantee the foreign 
producer 75 percent of parity, that the foreign production of cotton 
will fall off materially. It has done that before and I think, would 
do it again. As the foreign production of cotton falls off the Ameri- 
can price of cotton may go above 90 percent. 

Mr. Aperneruy. We do not guarantee the foreign producer of 
cotton anything. 

Mr. Wirson. Oh, ves, we do. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How? 

Mr. Witson. Because we have established a world market and we 
say in effect, that we will not come in competition with you unless the 
world price gets up to about the 90 percent. ‘onsequently the foreign 
purchaser of cotton often goes to the other foreign countries and buys 
there first, where he can buy just under our support price. It is 
exactly the same principle that we have working today. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I am going to ask one other question and I will not 
take any more time. You are right back where we started. You say 
consequently the foreign purchaser goes to the lower market and buys 
his cotton. Therefore your position is that we must get the price of 
our cotton down to reach theirs ? 

Mr. Wirson. No. My position is that we have to quit guaranteeing 
the foreign producer er 90 percent and cut our guaranty to him at least 
down to a 75-percent program. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Where would you leave our price? 

Mr. Wirson. As long as we keep our supply in line with the de- 
mand, and I believe our demand will increase under this program be- 
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cause we are decreasing the foreign production, then we get 90 percent 
price support. 

The Cuairman. Will you yield? 

Mr. Anerneruy. Yes. 

Mr. Wirson. It is the same struggle we have going on today be 
tween the cotton-oil fellow and the soybean-oil man, of who is going 
to get these markets. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Wilson, I understood Mr. Randolph and Mr. 
Kline to say that they were in favor of the American farmer getting 
JU percent. 

Mr. Ranvoten. That is not correct. 

The CHaimMan. That does not go along as a part of your program. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of him getting as 
good a price as he can. I do not care to limit his market price to thie 
JU percent support price. 

The Cuarrman. I understood you to say awhile ago that your pro 
gram would give him 90 percent. 

Mr. Ranpouren. At least that much. 

The CuarrmMan. In that case how is Mr. Wilson going to operate 
his program which he says is going to go in just the opposite direction 
that you are talking about? 

Mr. Witson. My program is identical to the program of the Amer 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. ‘The question was raised- 

The CHamrMANn. You gentlemen do not agree, then. 

Mr. Witson. We do. The question which was asked is what is the 
difference between a fixed 90-percent support program and the Amer 
ican Farm Bureau Federation program which gives a variable support 
from 75 to 90. The difference is that the fixed 90-percent support 
program gus meee support to the cotton producers of the world at 
90 percent, or very close to it. The American Farm Bureau Federa 
tion program 1 would give a comparable guaranty to the producers of 
the world at 75 percent of parity 1 rather than 99 percent, but would 
give to the American producer 90 percent, or as near to 90 percent, as 
he can get depending on his ability to bring supply and demand in 
line. I am confident the lending institutions that advance the money 
for cotton expansion abroad understand the difference. 

Under our program it will be very much more simple to bring sup- 
ply and demand in line because we will tend to reduce the foreign 
competition as we reduce the level at which we guarantee support of 
foreign production. We will have a better chance of getting better 
than 20 percent in the market under our program than you would 
under the 90 percent fixed support which to all practical purposes is 
like a price-fixing program. 

Mr. Avpert. Mr. Chairman, I wish you would ask the witness to 
write that out in language that the ordinary member of the committee 
can understand. 

The Cuatrman. I think that the fallacy of the gentleman’s argu 
ment is pretty well apparent to the committee. 

I do not think we need take any more time on it. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I must insist that there is no difference of opinion 
between the three of us. 

The CuarrmMan. We will have to leave that to the committee to 
decide. 
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Mr. Kurne. The fact of the matter is that the committee is entitled 
fo an opinion, but they cannot decide it. 

The Coamman. We can decide whether your statements are con- 
sistent or inconsistent. 

Do you want Mr. Shaw to make a statement ? 

Mr. Kuinr. Mr. Shaw said that he would prefer to make a brief 
statement with several different items in it, rather than to talk to this 
particular point, if that suits the committee. 

Mr. Suaw. If that is satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer 
to do it that way because I want all the members of this committee to be 
able to cross-examine me when I get up to talk. 

The Cramnman. That is perfectly agreeable with the Chair and 
the committee. We do not know how the time is cong to be allocated 
because we will meet this afternoon as long as we can, and we hope to 
finish. 

Mr. Coorry. Mr. Chairman, T happen to know that Mr. Shaw in his 
Statement will want to cliscuss matters other than this particular 
matter. For that reason I would much prefer if the committee would 
hear him this afternoon or at a later date when he can express opinions 
about the whole thing. 

The Cramman. I think it would be more appropriate. I just offer 
him this time if he wants it. We might not get to him but I hope we 
ao. 

Mr. Andresen 

Mr. Anpresen. Time is very short, so I will just ask one or two 
que tions. Mr. Kline. 

I notice in your statement that you say that cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco, rice, and peanuts account for slightly less than 23 percent of 
the cash farm income. I also notice that you do not mention : anything 
about dairy farming and the production of dairy products. What part 
do dairy products play in the economic picture as far as agriculture 

concerned 2 

Mr. Kune. Attached to the statement you will find a table, exhibit 
15, and it has the most recent figures for 1952. Dairy products received 
i4.7 percent of the total cash farm receipts of American farmers. 
Vhis is of all farmers. 

Mr. Anpresen. Does that include the 40 percent of the livestock 
produced on the farms of this country ? 

Mr. Kutnr. No, sir. These are dairy products. Cattle and calves, 
as such, which include a lot of dairy cattle, were 191 { percent of the 
total cash income in 1952: a very dramatic figure. 

Mr. Anpresen. The income from dairy products exceeds any other 
single commodity produced in American agriculture. 

Mr. Kiinr. Cattle and calves are 1914 percent, and dairy products 

re 14 percent. 

Mr. Hini. If vou take the dairy cattle out of the 25 percent you 
would have more than any other commodity, would you not? 

Mr. Kiinr. If you would add the beef value of dairy animals, but 
I do not have any such breakdown and I do not think the Department 
has, so we could not get accurate figures on that point. 

Mr. ANpresen. Mr. Kline, I look at this map and I see that you have 
many farmers who are members of the farm bureau from the dairy 
areas of the country. 

Mr. Kurxe. That is right. 
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Mr. ANpRESEN. That makes up most of the States in the North. 

Mr. Kune. All the dairy States. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I know oul my Way all the dairy farmers were Ol 
are members of the farm bureau. In fact, 1 think I am an honorary 
member of the farm bureau in my station. 

I have one question: How do you stand on Secretary Benson’s roll 
back from 90 to 75 percent on the parity support ‘pl e on dairy 
products ¢ 

Mr. Kune. I think it would be an aw fully good time for me to ask 
Curtis Hatch, president of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau, to comment 
Jim Morton, of your State. was unable to be here today. 

Mr. ANDRESEN, | would like to have some kind of an answer from 
you as you are the present of the farm bureau. 

Mr. KLINE. ] would he happy to ahswer it but I wend appre ate 
having Mr. Hatch speak to this point because Wisconsin is also a very 
great dairy State. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Let me ask you anothe question if you are u ible 
to answer it. 

Mr. Kurne. No, I will answer it. I like the question very much. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. In your statement you have recomme} ded a gradual 
reduction of not more than 5 percent in the support price on basi 
commodities. 

Mr. Kune. This is quite wrong, Mr. Andresen. We suggested a re 


duction of not more than 5 percent per year in the parity definition. 
This refers to the transitional parity when we go from the old” to the 
“modernized” parity, that is, from the either/or parity. It does not 


relate to the percentage of parity at which commodities are supported. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. I misunderstood you then. This just relates to the 
modernized parity ¢ 

Mr. Kune. That is right. 

Mr. ANpDrREsSEN. Then the reduction might exceed that figure of 5 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Kuine. That is right. It depends on the supply and demand 
situation. It might be much less, too. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. It might be the whole limit of 15 percent. 

Mr. Kutne. It could be. On the — A a to come back 
to your original question, we start with the caleulated position that 
it simply cannot be good for dairy chic to have collected 1 billio 
pounds of concentrated dairy products at the rate at which we hav 
been collecting them. It feels like a market when it Is going into 
storage, but it feels exactly the opposite when commodities come 
out of storage. People have not been going without something to 
eat. They have been substituting for dairy products. Dairymen 
have been losing this market. 

We believe that it is essentially to the welfare of dairy men to regain 
the market. We believe that a reduction of say 5 pe reent a vear in the 
support level, which has been propos sed, would do, at each of the points 
at whie h the reduce tion went into effect. wh: at hi is ‘sd done ch ur ing the 
past few weeks, which is that nobody stores dairy products except the 
Government of the United States. 

This gets them all out of the consumers’ sight, puts taxpayers’ money 
into them, and is overall a very bad thing from the s standpoi nt of 
marketing dairy products. 
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Curtis Hatch is president of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau, and has 
been holding regional meetings in Wisconsin on this point. I would 
very much appreciate it if you would care to have him make a brief 
statement on this proposition, 

Mr. AnprEsEN. I would be very glad to hear him but I would like 
to ask you one or two other questions. 

Mr. Krinr. Very well. We will pass if you wish. 

Mr. Anpresen. Are the dairy farmers of the United States responsi- 
ble for the situation that is overtaking their industry ¢ 

Mr. Kure. This is a hard question to answer yes or no. They are 
not responsible for the support program. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation proposes variable price supports. The price supports 
on these dairy products have been at 90 percent. The proposition 
which was put to them last year was “Let's try it for a year, if you 
really are insistent, and we will see whether these commodities can 
be marketed and can be moved into consumption.” 

The situation now is one in which during the past year they were 
not marketed, and instead moved to an abnormal extent into storage. 
So it does appear that we have to improve this program in order to 
protect the dairymen’s market. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not think you get the meaning of my question. 
You remember the year 1950 when—— 

Mr. Kuine. Very well. 

Mr. Anpresen. When the then Congress and the then administra- 
tion put through a law legalizing the sale of yellow-colored margarine? 

. Kurve. I remember that very well. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. I think the farm bureau favored that, at least the 
national organization. The farm bureau in my State did not favor it. 
You recognize that yellow-colored margarine, which is an imitator of 
butter, has taken over more than one-half of the market last year, away 
from butter ? 

Mr. Kune. I did not get that question because I was thinking of the 
answer to the one where you said that you thought the farm bureau 
favored giving up the yellow color of butter. 

Mr. Anpresen. They did not take a position against it? 

Mr. Kune. The national position of the American Farm Bureau 
was very different than that. It was that we favored a law which 
would identify both margarine and butter whenever they were offered 
for sale, 

Mr. Anpresen. You also favored taking off the tax, too. The end 
result has been that because of legislation passed in the 81st Congress 
yellow-colored margarine has taken over more than one-half of the 
market away from butter here in this country. That is the reason 
why these surpluses have piled up in the hands of the Government. 

I do not think that the dairy farmers of the United States should 
be held responsible for something that has been done by Congress and 
by an administration here in Washington which was unfr iendly to the 
dairy farmers of the United States. 

Would you favor now a gradual reduction of 5 percent in the sup- 
port-price of dairy products or do you want to go to the whole limit 
as announced by Secretary Benson? 

Mr. Kuinr. The American Farm Bureau Board has not had an 
opportunity to consider this decision of the Secretary since it was 
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made. We have a meeting at the end of this month, and certainly it 
will be one of the items of consideration. On the other hand, the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau has by unanimous action of its board sup- 
ported the Secretary’s action. 

Mr. Anpresen. I will be glad to hear from Mr. Morton in a few 
minutes. You speak of the Farm Bureau. Do you have any personal 
opinion outside of the resolutions and action taken by your member- 
ship ? 

Mr. Kurne. I think that this is the sort of thing where it would not 
be appropriate for me to make a positive statement without board 
action, especially since the board is coming together at so ear ly a time, 
Mr. Anpresen. Will the board be in session before April 1 
Mr. Kune. Yes; we will be in session the 31st of March. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Can we get some assurance that the board will take 
‘tion on this matter before April 1? 

Mr. Kune. I have before me a statement of the executive committee 
made February 27 and 28. It is the best thing we have to date to 
answer your question. I will be happy to read it for the record if you 
wish. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. You might give the committee the substance of it 

Mr. Kurne. I can read it just as easily, because it involves five points 
and they are all very brief. 

Mr. Anpresen. All right. 

Mr. Kurne. It is recommended : 


a 


1. We seek an early conference with Secretary Benson to urge him to assure 
the dairy industry (a) that the current CCC dairy stocks will not be sold domes- 
tically at prices which will make more difficult the adjustments dairymen are 
making; (0) that every effort will be made to sell as much of such stocks as 
possible in foreign markets; and (c) that a system will be developed for revolving 
CCC butter holdings by replacing first those stocks which have been held the 
longest. 

2. That on April 1 a nationwide merchandising program be inaugurated to 
sell quality dairy products. The cooperation of retail groups, dairy associa- 
tions, dairy companies, and others will be sought. 

3. That in view of the apparent need for research on proper conditions for 
long-time storage of dairy products, we recommend that the Department of 
Agriculture allocate sufficient quantities of CCC stocks for this purpose as 
well as for studies and research in the fields of dairy product nutrition, experi- 
mental cooking, et cetera, by agricultural colleges, high school home economics 
departments and others. 

4. That an intensive nationwide dairy culling program be developed. The 
program would necessarily be largely educational. The possibility of Govern- 
ment action to stimulate culling might be explored. 

5. That every effort be made by all interested agencies of Government and 
private groups to increase exports of butter, cheese, and powdered milk. 

Mr. AnDRESEN. We are glad to have that in the record. ‘That does 
not get to my question. 

Mr. Kurner. It gets at the problem back of the question, Mr. Andre- 
sen, which is the fact that over the past year we have produced a very 
considerable quantity of milk, which is the basic element, more than 
was sold, and that it has resulted in an accumulation of approximately 
a billion pounds of concentrated dairy products. This would be 20 
or 25 pounds in the refrigerator of every family in the United States. 
This indicates we have a real problem in salesmanship. We have 
to sell it. 

We know perfectly well that when we produce for storage it is a 
temporary alleviation, and that in the long run we have to produce 
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for the market, and that we produce for the market much more effec- 
tively and much more profitably when we do not have excessive stocks 
hanging ovel the market. 

So we are saving to the Department, let’s not use the stocks so as 
to depress the domestic market unless and until we have used every 
possible facility of the Government to move these stocks as proposed 
n our executive committee recommendations. Let’s get the coopera 

on of every poss ble marketing facility to sell current production, 


and at the same time let’s go out in the country with a dairy culling 
program, and with a realistie approach to the production business. 


Lets try to get oul Suppiles mn line with demand. 
Dairymen do not like marketing quotas. I do not know any dairy 


organization that has said that what we really want is a strict con 
trol of dairy production because the v have not yet devised a means 
by vhich tl e\ think the ane flectively administer such a program. 

Mr. Anpresen. It woul be pretty difficult to regulate the amount 
of milk a cow could give and also the number of pigs that a sow 


1] 


will farrow; is that right / 
Mr. Krine. Yes. L had considerable experience with the latter. 
It isa little difficult. 
Mr. ANDRESEN. Personally I do not want to see the Government 


have a \ Ol these « omunodities 1) ithe ir hands. ] know that butter has 
been made the whipping boy of the present price support program. 
[| want to see this butter pass into the consuming channels of trade 


to the people of this country, and for other purposes if there is any 


left over 

I certainly would like to have an answer from you as to whether 
or not you approve of a drastie 15 percent cut in the support price 
of dairy products at the present time. 

Mr. Kune. I will be happy to send you a note from the board 
meeting which will tell you exactly what our position is at that time. 
In the meantime I think that d: airymen recognize that if you have a 
guaranteed price and you are not able to sell the commodity at that 
price, that Government storage is a completely inadequate answer. 
I think your own statements supports this proposition. 

So we then have two wavs to go: One is to try to control produc- 
ti ion, and | nere we cannot see how hk arketing quoti is can be oper ated; 
ana the othe ) ig is tO se 1] ad: LuIry products. We have already suggested 
a broad approac h to this prob lem. 

But if the price support is such that it keeps continuing to bring 
out more eakakion than we can sell, then we get into an impossible 

ituation. We do not want to repeat for dairy farmers what hap- 
pened with regard to the support program for a ‘couple of other com- 
modities. 

Mr. Anpresen. That does not really answer my question, either. 
I can only take it that you are then approving the Secretary’s 15-per- 
cent cut in the support price on dairy products. 

Mr. Kurxe. The board of directors will answer this question. We 
do not happen to have a resolution that states specifically what support 
price for dairy products we favor at the moment. 

The executive committee considered it and they came forth with 
the five points which I have made. It is apparent from these points 
that they were not pre pared to set a definite percent at which they 
thought at the moment dairy products ought to be supported. 
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One of the things we have in connection with the board meeting 
is a meeting, a 2-day meeting of a national dairy advisory committee. 
This committee has 3 representatives se lected by the State farm 
bureau presidents and secretaries at their meeting in each of the 4 
regions of the United States, and then 1 board member from each of 
the revions. 

These men are recognized as people who understand the dairy 
business intimately. So we will have at our board meeting the ad 
vantage of the National Dairy Advisory Committee when we con 
sider this proposition and it will be considered as a matter of order 
on the second day of the board meeting. That is the Ist of Ap ril. 

Mr. Anpresen. We hope that you can make a decision and convey 
that to the committee before the Ist of April. Maybe you can put 
that as No. 1 on your agenda. 

Mr. Kune. We mig t be able to do that. 

Mr. ANpresen. Do you know of any other single commodity in 
American rat _ if the ee power of that single 
group would be reduced | LD or ) » percent, where it would have 
creater Impact on the ile sane of the country i 

Mr. Kure. No: I do not. But at the same time beef cattle prices 
got a drastic reduction last year and a great many of the stockmen, 
in fact, certainly the majority, are very happy that what we did was 
to increase sales of heef by about 50 percent instead of allowing the 
trend of increasing cattle numbers to continue, and supporting ee 
to make it possible for it to continue, and then storing up the bee fs 
that it would now be hanging over the market as a price-depressing 
influence on a continuing basis. 

The beef men are in a much better position now than they otherwise 
would have been. 

Mr. ANpbrESEN. | hope the farm bureau can do as good a job for 
dairy products as they have done for the beef men, according to what 
you state. 

Mr. Kurve. The beef men, of course, a great many of them, lost a 
great deal of money. You know that, too, don’t you? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes, Sit 

The CHatrmMan. We are faced with the question of whether we 
should adjourn now or come back at 1:30. Can your witness be here 
this afternoon ? 

Mr. Kune. Certainly. 

The CHatrMan. It might be better if we recess now until 1:30, at 
which time the hearing will be resumed and we will hear from Mr. 
Morton. 

(Whereupon, at 12:23 p. m.,a recess was taken to reconvene at 1:30 
p- mn. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 1:35 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the noon recess. Present: Representatives Clifford R. Hope (cha 
man), Andresen, Hoeven, Simpson, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, Wampler, 
Cooley, Poage, Grant, McMillan, Abernethy, Albert, and Thompson.) 

The CuairmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Before we proceed, the Chair desires to make an announcement. 
There is a very important Republican conference that is now scheduled 
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for 2 o'clock. It was previously scheduled for 3 o’clock but has been 
moved up to 2 o’clock. I know some of the Republican members 
will feel that it is necessary for them to be there, and that includes 
the chairman, because he is the chairman of the conference and must 
be there Lo preside. 

There will be, I am sure, a good attendance of the members present 
here and the hearing will go on. When the conference is finished, 
if the hearing is still going on—as I rather imagine it will be—we will 
come back. As far as the Republican members of the committee are 
concerned, I hope that some of them will be able to stay. Of course, 
they will have to decide whether it is more important for them to be 
at the conference or here. 

At the time the committee recessed we were about to hear Mr. Hatch. 

Mr. Kure. I had suggested when Mr. Andresen was talking, that 
Mr. Hatch, the president of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau, might be 
happy to state what had been going on in his State with regard to 
the dairy -Ssupport prope sition. 

The Cuarrman. Am I correct that Mr. Morton is president of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Kuine. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Andresen was under the impression that Mr. 
Morton was here and he sent word that he would like to question him 
but that he would hot be able to be here for a little while. I think 
probably that also goes to Mr. Hatch. 

I would like to suggest that we not hear Mr. Hatch until after 
Mr. Andresen is able to get here. Mr. Hatch will be available at that 
time, will he not, later in the afternoon ? 

Mr. Kurne. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. That being the case, we will proceed with you, Mr. 
Kline, unless you have someone else you want to present at this time. 

Mr. Kure. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED BY 
WALTER RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION—Resumed 


Mr. Kune. Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious that we not get into 
a situation where some of these presidents who have spent a long 
time getting here and who were selected by the group of State farm 
bureau presidents. yesterday to make brief statements, might not get 
on. At the same time we are available tomorrow if you prefer to do 
it that way. Whatever you decide to do. 

The CHairMAN. We have other witnesses on for tomorrow. I want 
to look the list over. I am not sure how many witnesses we have. 
I think Mr. Brinkley will be on tomorrow, and I am not sure if there 
are any others or not. 

I will check the list to see what the situation is. Of course, it might 
be possible that we could hear some of them tomorrow although we 
would have to hear Mr. Brinkley first at 10 o’clock. 

The House has adjourned and the members can stay, and we can 
hear all the witnesses that you have to present except that some of the 
Republican members will probably not be here for the reasons 
previously stated. 
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We will try to get all the members present that we can and see how 
far we can get this afternoon. If it then appears that we will not 
be able to hear all of them we will hear some of them tomorrow after- 
noon, if that will be agreeable. 

Unless you have someone that you want to present at this particular 
moment we will proceed to interrogate you and Mr. Randolph. Mr. 
Andresen had not quite concluded. We can return to him later. 

The Chair will recognize Mr. Poage at this time. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Kline, I did not have the opportunity to hear all of 
your statement this morning. I think I heard you read most of the 
statement, your written statement, but I was called out and did not 
get to hear all the questioning. I did hear Mr. Andresen’s questions. 

I wonder if it isa fair conclusion on my part that you do not approve 
of the Andresen bill as it stands on butter ¢ 

Mr. Kuinr. We have not taken specific action on this. I believe it 
would be better to make the same answer to this question that I made 
to the question as to our posit ion on the 

Mr. Poacre. I was not asking for the position of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 1 think you are one of the best versed men on 
agriculture in the United States. I would appreciate your opinion. 
I wonder whether I am correct: would I be fair if I were to state that 
Mr. Kline appeared before our committee and expressed opposition 
to the Andresen bill ? 

Mr. Kune. It is not possible for me to separate myself from the 
Farm Bureau. If I made a statement it would be construed as a 
Farm Bureau statement any way you cut it. So that until the Farm 
Bureau is prepared to make a statement I am not prepared to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Poage. Is the Farm Bureau prepared to say how it stands, then, 
if you are testifying for the Farm Bureau and not for Allan Kline ¢ 
Could you tell me how the Farm Bureau stands on the present support 
of butter, the 90 percent supports in existence today ? 

Mr. Kurne. How does the Farm Bureau stand on the 90-percent 
support on butter ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Kure. I presented a statement which was approved by the 
executive committee the last 2 days in February. I believe it was 
made part of the record. 

Mr. Poage. I heard that. All I am asking is what is the position 
of the Farm Bureau on the present butter program supported at 90 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Kutne. We would not have been considering this matter and 
making these five proposals if we had not recognized that we were in 
some difficulty with the present 90-percent support program on dairy 
products. We have to devise means for improving the situation of 
the dairy farmer, vis-a-vis his markets. He has been putting a very 
large amount of concentrated dairy products into storage and people 
have been using something else. 

This is not a good situation. While they were being collected over 
a relatively short period they had the effect of adding to demand. 

3ut when they come out they have exactly the opposite effect. So 
there is no use of closing our eyes to the situation and assuming that 
we ought to go ahead with this proposition and collect another billion 
pounds. 
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So we made these five proposals which are designed to alleviate 
the situation. 

Mr. Poace. Again I come back to this question: Would I be doing 
the Farm Bureau an injustice if I were to state that the president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation has expressed the view that 
the Farm Bureau Federation was not in favor of the present law of 
90-percent support for butter / 

Mr. Kine. I do not know whether there is a quirk in the question 
ornot. TLassume there is no quirk in it at all. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not think there is. I am not trying to argue with 
you. But I honestly have not been able to find out how you stand on it. 
. Mr. Kuixe. I want to be just as forthright as possible. There is 
no difference between the way I would say it and the way the Farm 
Bureau would say it. These are not two things. You are not being 
unfair to the Farm Bureau when you quote the president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau, unless the president of the American Farm Bureau 
has some place msintel preted the position of the organization, which 
he tries very hard not to do. 

We believe that there are very serious flaws in the present opera- 
tions of the 90 percent support program on dairy products from the 
dairymen’s standpoint. That is what all these recommendations 
I have referred to are about. 

Mr. Poacr. Then I am right, am I not, in saying that you would not 
support the present program of #0-percent support price for butter / 

Mr. Kune. That is right; as it is currently operated we think it has 
serious difficulties, 

Mr. Poacr. I think it has, too. Iam not here to argue with you 
onit. Tam simply trying to find out what the position was. 

Mr. Kune. We seem to have an excellent agreement. 

Mr. Poser. It seems to me, Mr. Kline, that your answers have all 
indicated that you feel that I should not express a view on anything 
until I have specific instructions from all of the 300,000 people I 
represent. They are all my constitutents and I try to express their 
views, but until they have had a mass meeting and have instructed 
me on every particular question [ gather you feel it is inappropriate 
for me to have any ideas, that a man should not have any ideas of his 
own If he represents anvbody. 

Mr. Kure. I would hate to vote for a Congressman who took that 
ittitude. 

Mr. Poace. T would, too. By the same token, as a member of the 
Farin Bureau I hate to think that my organization does not have any 

jews either. , 

Mr. Kurxr. No members of the Farm Bureau feel that way, I can 
assure you. The president of the American Farm Bureau is perfectly 
free to disenss the pros and cons, the difficulties that arise, the 
economic situation as he sees it, the aspects of our foreign policy, all 
that sort of thing. 

\t the same time when it comes to official statements before a regu- 
larly constituted committee of Congress then it is essential, because 
of the possibility of misconstruction, that the statements which he 
makes are statements of the Farm Bureau’s position. You see, the 
people who elected me also worked out and wrote down the policies I 
am presenting to this committee today. 
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It is very different than going out and talking to a group of farm- 
ers about the difficulties that may arise under this program or that, 
for reasons which I am sure you can reconstruct in your mind very 
easily. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not want to argue with you on that point. I do 
feel it would be most helpful to get some views from somebody who 
I think—and in all sincerity I think, Mr. Kline, you are about as well 
versed as anybody I know of—— 

Mr, Kuine. Thank you. 

Mr. Poscr. You have the ability to analyze these things and give us 
intelligent answers, and I think it would be most helpful if we 
could get some frank answers to questions, but I am not going to 
argue that. 

| wonder if you would agree with me that one of the dangerous 
things at the present time is the growing friction between consumer 
groups and producer groups? Do you feel as I do that this friction 
does endanger the welfare of our producers ¢ 

Mr. Krine. We have spend a lot of time on what we call public rela 
tions with consumer groups. 

Mr. Poaer. You have and I want to congratulate the Farm Bureau 
and whoever runs the paper for the articles and particularly the car- 
toons and the illustrations that have from time to time appeared that 
attempt to show that farmers are not taking an unfair advantage of 
consumers, 

I think the Farm Bureau can do a very worthwhile, helpful, and 
constructive service in that respect and I am sure you agree with 
me that that is one of the important functions of any agricultural 
organization. 

Mr. Kurne. I certainly do. 

The Crairman. Mr. Poage, I wonder if you would suspend for just 
a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHARMAN. We will recess until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 2: 52 p. m., an adjournment was taken, to reconvene 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson, 
Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, 
Wampler, Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, McMillan, Abernethy, 
Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Sutton, Wheeler, Thompson, and Jones. 

Also present : Senator Malone. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. At the time the 
committee recessed on yesterday Mr. Kline and Mr. Randolph were 
being interrogated by the members of the committee. At that time 
we interrupted Mr. Poage’s interrogation, so we will begin this 
morning just where we left off and I think the members of the com- 
mittee will recall that Mr. Andresen had not yet finished his examina- 
tion of Mr. Kline. If you will come forward, Mr. Kline and Mr. 
Randolph, we will proceed. 

The Chair would like to call attention to the fact that we have 
with us this morning a distinguished Member of the United States 
Senate, Senator Malone of Nevada, who tells me he came over with 
his State Farm Bureau president, Mr. Schwartz, We are very glad 
to have Senator Malone here as well as Mr. Schwartz and we hope 
you will be able to stay awhile, Senator Malone. 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY WALTER RANDOLPH, 
VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION— 
Resumed 


Mr. Poacr. Mr. Kline, on yesterday we were discussing the im 
portance of educating the American consuming public to the fact that 
the farmers were not their enemies but were in fact their friends and 
the farmers had not been taking advantage of the American consum- 
ing public. I think you and I were in full agreement that that was 
the case and that it was important that the farm organizations, farm 
officials, and everyone interested in the welfare of agriculture should 
be doing all that we could to disseminate that fact so that the public 
would understand that fact. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Kiine. Yes. I think it is very essential. 
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Mr. Poace. Do you agree with the policy that has been pursued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture recently in apparently arraying con- 
sumers against producers? 

Mr. Kurne. Well, you have interpreted a policy of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and I would not choose to do so. I would rather 
stick to the testimony of the Farm Bureau. I think that anything 
whi h arrays a group in this case consumers against producers—is 
not in the interests of either, but I do not appraise the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s program as such. 

Mr. Poacr. Then do you consider the Secret: ry’ S speech as=——— 

Mr. Kurne. I did not read the speech. 

Mr. Foacr. I believe he made a similar speech in Nebraska. I have 
forgotten the exact town, in the next day or two. Did you read that? 

Mr. Kune. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You have not been keeping up with what the Secretary 
1S Say ing ¢ 

Mr. Kune. I follow developments very closely but there are a great 
many speeches made and I do not read all of them. 

Mr. Poacr. That is bound to be right. But you are familiar with 
the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture has repeatedly stated in 
effect that the American consumer would probably, in the very near 
future, be revolting against the prices that he was having to pay for 
agricultural products; that is right, is it not? 

Mr. Kurne. I do not know exactly what the Secretary has been say- 
ing or exactly how he said it. I am sorry that I cannot comment on 
that. 

Mr. Poacr. Then do you know anything about what the Secretary 
has been doing ? 

Mr. Kurne. It would be foolish to say I do not know anything about 
what the Secretary has been doing. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think that the Secret: ry of Agriculture has been 
helping the relations between American agric ‘ulture and the American 
consuming public by public utterances during the last 6 weeks? 

Mr. Kune. I have noted that the speeches which he has made have 
been rather well received according to press report. About all I know 
about it is the press reports. 

Mr. Poace. I think I could go to Boston and make a speech that was 
harmful to the farmers and have it well received: don’t you? 

Mr. Kurne. I have no doubt of your ability on that line. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you not think you could do it 2 

Mr. Kurxe. I would not. 

Mr. Poace. I do not think you would, either, and I hope you do not 
think I would. 

Mr. Kune. I do not. 

Mr. Poace. But I think it is certainly a fact that it could be done. 

Mr. Kune. Oh, yes, there is no question about it. 

Mr. Poacr. I was not asking you whether the speech was well re- 
ceived, Mr. Kline. I was asking you whether you though that type of 
speech was helpful to agriculture? 

Mr. Kure. | am just not clear about what type of thing you refer 
to. If it is the type of speech which is designed for the purpose of 
disassociating consumers and producers so that they do not like each 
other that is not good for either, but it is hard for me to believe that 
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this is the purpose of the Secretary of Agriculture. I just do not 
believe so. 

Mr. Poace. You can believe what you want to about the purpose of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I think that his speeches have had that 
effect regardless of what their purpose was. I am not trying to pass 
judgment on the purpose but I think it is perfectly clear that they 
have had that effect and I am wondering if you as head of a great 
farm organization, feel that we have been improving the relationship 
between acriculture and consumers by the public utterances of the head 
of the Department of Agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Kuine. On this point I would not know. There are so many 
forces which operate all at the same time on the rel: ationships between 
consumers and producers, that it is hard to appraise. 

I do not beheve that the rel: itionships between consumers and pro- 
ducers have deteriorated. I do believe, for instance—and this may 
be igs Bg are talking about—that the situation on the supply of 
butter or let us Say cone ntrated d: LLY produ ts, and the situation on 
the Sim ‘rnment stock of certain other commodities—but particularly 
a commodity which the consumer buys in the form in which it goes 
into stora oC tends to cause these relationships to deteriorate. This 
is just pure logic. If it were something that you had no particular 
interest in as an indiv idual and you looked at it from the outside as an 
observer, this reaction is so natural that a lot of people are apt to 
have it. 

Mr. Poagcr. That is right. Is it not equally true that every time an 
official either of the Government or of a farm org: niZi ition makes a 
public speech and emphasizes the fact that there is a large su pply of 
commodities that the pub lic is not getting, is that not calculated to 
create resentment on A part of that consuming pu iblic 

Mr. Kurne. It is not always calculated to I can assure you of 
that. I know one thing: I know that I have gone out and discussed 
this problem with dairy people and spent a whole evening with them 
and said, “Now, look, we have got to get some solution to this problem 
that is better than the one we have. If you just overlook what the 
facts are then you can never get a better solution because then you 
are dealing with half-truths or you just aren't quite getting at the 
problem, or you are avoiding it or you are shutting your eyes to it or 
something. The fact of the matter is that we have to have markets 
for these commodities. Unless we are straightforward and frank 
about it, how are we going to solve the problem’ We are not going 
to solve it by shutting our eyes and saying that we are getting what 
we are now getting for these dairy products, when the fact of the 
matter is large e qui intities are going into the C ommodity Credit C orpo- 
ration stocks. These supplies are not going into the stomachs of peo- 
ple. We are not holding and expanding markets. 

Mr. Poage. I think there is much merit in what you are saying 
there about the dairy situation. Then I come back to the question of 
what you recommend in regard to the dairy situation. May I ask 
once more if you could give us your views on the Anderson bill 4 

I see you are prep: ared to read from the resolution of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Kuine. Quite the opposite. This is the action of the executive 
committee. 
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Mr. Poace. I want to see how they are opposite to the resolution. 

Mr. Kune. The »y are not opposite, of course. 

Mr. Poace. You said, “quite the opposite.’ 

Mr. Kure. I said quite the opposite, but this applies to what I was 
about todo. I understood that you said I was about to read the reso- 
lution. This is a statement of action by the executive committee, not 
inconsistent with the resolution because the executive committee would 
not do that. 

Mr. Poacer. I have not yet asked you, I might want to know what 
the executive committee did. but I have not asked you what the execu- 
tive committee did. I just asked you what you suggested. 

Mr. Kune. I was about to suggest exactly what the executive com- 
mittee suggests 

Mr. Poacr. I have observed the agriculture program a long time 
and I know it has some faults but for 2 days I have not heard Allan 
Kline suggest anything to this committe 

Mr. Kiinr. Were you here when we cil the statement ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; I heard the statement. 

Mr. Kuine. There are in it some very positive recommendations. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; of the Farm Bureau Federation, never expressing 
an opinion of Allan Kline. Could Allan Kline give me any suggestion 
of W hat we ought to do about the d: Luiry situs it! ion? 

Mr. Kuinr. Yes: but the thing for me to do before this committee is 
to convey the recommendations of Farm Bureau members of this 
country. After all, this is a great national organization, you know 
that. It is designed for the purpose of reconciling positions which 
may look altogether reasonable in one district or in one area or to the 
producers of one commodity, and to evolve the best concensus of 
thinking with respect to the polici les which will be most sound for 
American agriculture—policies which de ‘serve and will get support in 
all areas, and which add up to the welfare of agriculture; policies 
which do not give a special advantage to one cropercen sc A or one area— 


which will of course be temporary because it will create a disadvantage 
in an — r place. Therefore, it is not appropriate for the president 
of the American Farm Bureau to come bxfone this committee and to 


talk 3 as an individual, who has no responsibility and discipline as the 
president of the organization. Iam sorry not to be able to be just as 
free and easy as a private citizen, who does not hap pen to be president 
of the American Farm Bureau would be; but that is not possible. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you want to suggest anything about the dairy situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Kurne. Well, I already read the actions of the executive com- 
mittee. I also noted that the National Dairy Advisory Committee 
will be in session on the 29th and 30th of March. This is a Farm 
sureau committee, our national dairy advisory committee. They 
will make representations to the board of directors which will come 
before them in the meeting which follows immediately, and we shall 
then have a much better basis for recommend: ations, one which takes 
into consideration the problems as they are arising all over the 
country. I believe this is much better from the standpoint of the 
committee, than for me to speak out and say, “Here is what we ought 
to do about the dairy business.” 

Mr. Poacg. Mr. Kline, as I suggested yesterday, I represent 300,000 
people, and we had an election a year and a half ago and at that time 
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they elected me. You had an election much more recently, I think 
about 3 months ago, at which time a million and a half people through 
their representatives elected you; you have been to the polls more 
recently than I have, but you cannot express an opinion. You tell 
us that you have got to wait until you have a meeting of your execu- 
tive board. 

Where would Congress be if the Members of Congress said, “We 
can’t do anything about this thing, because we are going to have an 
election next November, and until we have that election and get a 
new mandate from our people we will be in no position to take any 
action, because we haven’t any ideas and as the official representa- 
tives of the people of our districts it would be inappropriate for us 
to express any ideas until we have held another election.” Of course 
we are much further from the people now than you are. You had 
an election 314 months ago. You had a meeting of all of your reso- 
lution committees. We had the dairy problem then. We had it 
last year. Surely if these people could have given us any great light 
on it they would have done so last December and the December before, 
and surely we should not have to wait for another meeting of some 
kind of board before we have any ideas, before we can have any sug- 
gestion as to what we ought to do, and yet you suggest to us that we 
must wait. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that anything can be gained 
by waiting further. I had hoped that we could get some cone rete 
suggestions from the president of this great national farm organi- 
zation, but if he does not care to give us any, I do not care to pursue it 
any further. 

Mr. Kurne. I want to note that you are asking for more concrete 
suggestions than those which have been made with regard to the dairy 
industry, as I understand it. 

Mr. Poagr. I asked you yesterday and Mr. Andresen asked you and 
I have been repeatedly asking, among other things do you endorse the 
present. program, and you finally said no, that you did not endorse it. 
Then you were asked “Do you endorse Mr. Benson’s di airy program ?” 
and I do not think you have answered that at all. If you have I want 
to apologize. Have you answered it? 

Mr. Kurne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Well, do you or do you not support Mr. Benson’s dairy 
program ¢ 

Mr. Krine. You cannot say yes or no. 

Mr. Poacr. You have not told us then whether you endorse it or 
whether you do not? 

Mr. Kutne. Oh, yes. It does not take a very —— 

Mr. Poacr. Well, do you or do you not 

Mr. Kurvr. I almost got as sarcastic as you were but I want to apolo- 
gize for what I almost said. You will find the answer to your ques- 
tion in our statement and it is not very difficult to figure out. It said 
what we were for, and by implication we are going to oppose what we 
are not for, and it is concrete and specific. 

Mr. Poacr. Then why are you so reluctant to say, if you are trying 
to tell me—and I do not know whether you are or not—but if you are 
trying to tell me that you are going to oppose Mr. Benson’s program 
why are you so reluctant to say so? 

Mr. Kunz. You mean the butter program? 
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Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Kure. Let us be specific. We are talking about the butter 
program ¢ 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. IX ine. There are a lot of things in it which we are going to sup- 
port. There is the idea of trying to get the surplus into manageable 
proportions, trying to get into a situation where the ¢ Yommodity Credit 
does not continue to stock up which is very expensive and which creates 
a situation vis a vis the public which inthe p long runisuntenable. With 
regard to the specific contention regarding the price supports what I 
said was that we will have a board meeting ‘in 2 weeks and that it would 
be more appropriate a id we will be in a much better position to give 
a po itive answer at that time. 

Un ler the law there 1s a certain respol sibility on the Secretary of 

iculture in these areas where prices are mpparied | it 75 to 90 per- 
cent of parity on a discretionary basis. The Secretary has exercised 
his discretion in line with the mandate in the law. 'Y ou are just trying 
to get me to say that we are going to oppose it. It is certainly true 
that so far we have not. 

Mr. POAGE. You have not opposed it 2 

Mr. Kune. That is right. 

Mr. POAGr. I would assume that if you had not oppos ed a thi ng th: at 
was of such m: vor Importance to AaoTIC ulture that you were not going 
to oppose it, is that a reasonable assumption / 

Mr. Ki INE. It sounds reasonable but ] am not sure because we are 
going to have a board meeting in 2 weeks and the organization might 
change its mind on that particular point. We have not come to a 


firm decision. The ] iter it gets the more diflicult it would be to change 
the proposition. A lot of the difficulty arising in this thing is because 
for several weeks nobody has been storing butter except the Govern- 
ment. ‘That is not a good situation to be in. 


I think no dairyman would be very happy about that actually be- 

se They know that at a certain date the level of price supports will 
fall. Now we know that if we made the adjustment in 3 stages 
there would be : fede in which it was true unless the market- 
Ing program bad 4 eated a situation where these commodities were 
worth more that the storage level at the time that it was announced 
that they were going to drop. There is basis for the hope that the 
sales program can operate successfully under the program which the 
Secretary has announced, more successfully because they can capi- 
talize on the proposition, they have some chance to do what beef men 
did last year when prices fell, they sold beef, they sold lots of beef, 
increased the consumption on a per capita basis between 30 and 40 
pel ent. 

This is the kind of discussion you get with regard to it, but the 
Farm Bureau does not have a special position. It is only 2 weeks 
before the announcement goes into effect and I think you are doing 
fairly well at drawing conclusions, but still the Board does come into 
session at the end of this month. The advisory committee on dairy 
from all over the country will be in and will review the situation, and 
they may make a different recommendation. 

Mr. Cootry. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 
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Mr. Cootry. With reference to the proposal submitted last week 
by Mr. Benson, I understood Mr. Randolph to say, when I asked him 
about whether or not he approved Mr. Benson’s program, or would 
approve it without the set-aside provision, that he did not approve 
it either with or without the oak aside provision. Is that right? 

Mr. Ranpourn. Well, almost right. You said it was a package 
deal. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Would | approve it as a package deal, as I remem- 
ber. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right, I did. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. There are some good points in it but there are 
some that are ve ry bad. 

Mr. Cootey. The point I was trying to make is that you would not 
want the program unless you had a set-aside provision in it. I under- 
stood you to say you did not want it either with or without the set- 
aside provision ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoipn. There are some points in the program that you are 
speaking of, presumably the A¢ Iministration’s recommendations, to 
which I am opposed. 

Mr. Cootry. You are not opposed to the set-aside, of course, because 
you are advocating that? 

Mr. Ranpoupen. That is right. We are for the set-aside under cer- 
tain conditions which we have enumerated. 

Mr. Cootry. I will ask both you and Mr. Kline. Would you not 
approve invoking the provisions of the present law unless you could 
put a shock absorber in there and a set-aside on the part of the com- 
modity 4 Of course, if you did you would bust the cotton market. 

Mr. Ranpoutrn. That question can hardly be answered “Yes” or 
a." J will have to comment on it4f you want me to answer it. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not want to press you on it, but you would not 
want even your own program without a set-aside, would you? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Oh. ves. 

Mr. Cooury. Do you mean we could take your proposals and elimi- 
nate the set-aside provisions 4 

Mr. Ranpouten. Oh, yes. That is the resolution we adopted last 
December. 

Mr. Coo.try. Without regard to the set-aside ? 

Mr. Ranpnotren. We did not have a set-aside in mind. 

Mr. Cootry. And that would bust the cotton market ? 

Mr. Ranpourn. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Poage. Since you got such a clear answer and understand Mr. 
Randolph’s explanation almost as clearly as I do Mr. Kline’s position 
on the dairy problem, I wonder if Mr. Kline would tell me whether he 
believes that it would be advantageous to allow the Aiken bill to go 
into effect the first day of January 1955, as it stands without any 
amendments. The act of 1949? 

Mr. Kurne. I did not think that was the Aiken bill. We want to 
get our definitions clear. 

Mr. Poacr. I am perfectly willing to put Mr. Andresen’s name on 
it. Anybody else who wants his name on it I am glad to have them 
accept credit for it. It is not the Poage bill, that is all I want to make 
sure. 
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Mr. Kune. You have asked a specific question. Would we want 
it to go into effect the Ist of January 1955? 

Mr. Poace. Without any amendments. 

Mr. Kune. This is not our position, so we are dealing with some- 
thing which is a statu contrary to fact and I do not think it is very 
useful. Asa matter of fact, we have supported the principles of the 
act of 1949. We have said repeatedly that we supported the prin- 
ciples of the act of 1948, and the 1e Pp rine ip sles of the act of 1949, we have 
encountered delay for years in trying to put these prin ~~ into effect 


what seemed to us to be a long-range program for agriculture. You 
are not setaaaacd that, I take it. 

Mr. Poace. I was wondering if you wanted us to relieve you of that 
frustratio1 by supporting the principles of the act of 1949? 

Ir. Kune. We have supported the basi ‘ principles of the act, and 
have suggested the minimum of revisions in it. These are revisions 
which ought to be very acceptable to the House Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. Poace. Let us see if your proposal is a minimum revision. You 


said you are in favor of the principles. The principle is, as I under- 
stand it, simply to allow the price of any one of these commodities to 
slide down when the production becomes excessive, is that not the 
principle of the Anderson-Aiken 1949 Act? 

Mr. Kurvxe. It is not a very favorable statement of it ? 

Mr. Poacr. Well, you state it favorably. 

Mr. Kuine. On page 10 in the statement which we have there is a 
statement which covers this point. One of the principles is that of 
giving the producers of basic commodities every opportunity to con- 
trol production and to keep production in line with demand in order 
to get a market price which we hope will be above the support price, 
including 90 percent of parity. But we want to get away from the 
Government guaranteeing 90 percent of parity regardless of supplies. 
how the principles also provide that where it is apparent that even 

h these efforts the supply does continue to increase, that the support 
i ‘vel should be reduced. The effort here is to try to get a reasonable 
adjustment between various agricultural commodities. We made 2 
major suggestions—really 3 of them. The first said that in recogni- 
tion of the very great desire on the part of a great many farmers and a 
great many other people to support the prices of certain commodities, 
that we ought, the first year after a year not under quota, to have 90 
percent of parity in any case. This actually aah another year in 
which producers of basic commodities can try to get supplies in line 
with demand. 

Mr. Poace. That does not give us anything now because we are 
under control now in 1954. So that does not give us anything. I am 
talking about are you willing to stand by the principles that you 
suggested in 1949 and let the price of cotton drop to 75 percent of 
parity next year? 

Mr. Krine. There is not any possibility under the act of the price 
support on cotton dropping to 75 percent of parity in 1955. We 
would be happy to explain what can happen, if you desire, for the 
committee. 

Mr. Poace. No; I do not desire because I realize that we have not 
got more than an hour and 22 minutes more and I know you could 
use that time telling me about your board meetings. Therefore, I 
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simply ask you the simple question of whether you are willing to 
let the price of cotton drop to 75 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Kure. Mr. Randolph says he can explain what would happen 
under the act of 1949 which we support, in 1 minute. 

Mr. Poaae. Well. I would be delighted to devote 1 minute to such 
an explanation. 

Mr. Ranvo.ten. Our recommendations here, if our recommenda 
tions are adopted, the price support on cotton, in my opinion, will 
be 90 percent of parity in 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Poacr. I am not talking about your recommendations. I am 
talking about the act of 1949 which is the law today, and which will 
be effective next year unless we do somethin g about it. 

Mr. Ranpoueu. We are recommending that you do something. 

Mr. Poace. All right, but I understood Mr. Kline to just tell me 
that under the act of 1949 there was no way in which the price of 
cotton could drop to 7? 5 pe reent of par ity. 

Mr. Kuine. In 1955. I don’t think you could figure a way that 
it would get down to 75 percent of pal ity. 

Mr. Poace. All right. Go ahead now, Mr. Randolph, and tell 
why it could not drop. 

Mr. Ranpoten. I am talking about what the Farm Bureau has 
recommended here. 

Mr. Poace. I am not talking about that. I am asking you about 
what would happen under this act of 1949. You endorsed that. 
You yourself in 1949 recommended that bill. 

Mr. petre LPH. Sure. 

Mr. Poace. What would happen under that if we let it go into 
effect ? 

Mr. Ranvortpn. I do not have figures on that before me here but if 
you will take our recommendations—— 

Mr. Poacr. My questions, at this time, are confined to the effect of 
the Aiken, or as Mr. Kline prefers to call it, the Anderson bill of 1949. 

Mr. Ranpvotrn. It would be lower than 90 percent if you do not do 
something about it. 

Mr. Poace. And it would be as low as 75, would it not ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Iam not certain. I have not figured it out recently. 
We have of course, if the law was not changed, the allotment to cotton 
next year would be 10 million bales, 

Mr. Poace. Why would it be 10 million bales? 

Mr. Ranpvotrn. I know it will be 10 million bales if you do not 
change the law because that is what the law says. 

Mr. Cootey. Would you let me interrupt for just a minute to tell 
you that we have 14,300,000 bales of cotton in sight now? We have 
8 million bales in nonrecourse loans and 235,000 bales in inventory. 
Th: at gives you a supply of cotton which would make it legally and 
morally the duty of the Sec retary to drop the price to 75 percent. 
There is no way to get around it. If you leave that 4 million bales 
where it is right now and the 1949 act goes into effect then down goes 
the price of cotton. That is what Mr. Poage is trying to clear up. 

Mr. Ranpvotpn. That is not true for several reasons. Number one, 
as I was trying to say, the allotment in 1955 under the law would be 
10 million bales. That is about 17,910,000 acres, 
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Mr. Poacr. But we have added to that, Mr. Randolph. You are 
not going to tell us that we are not going to plant enough cotton to 
grow 10 million bales, are you ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. In 1955 that will be the allotment unless the law is 
changed. 

Mr. Poage. In 1955—that is right. 

Mr. Ranpoiru. We do not know how much cotton is going to be 
consumed or how much we are going to make in 1954 and we do not 
know how much it is estimated we are going to make in 1955, so I 
cannot tell you and you cannot tell me what the rate will be in 1955 
under the act as it now stands. 

Mr. Poagr. As vice president of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, would you make a statement that I can quote to my farmers 
that it was your opinion—and I value your opinion and so do my 
farmers—would you make a statement that I can put out to the world 
that it is your opinion that if we allowed this act of 1949 to go into 
effect, that the support price of cotton would be above 75 percent of 
parity, duri ing the year 1955? 

Mr. Ranpoiru. I made the statement that I did not know what it 
would be and that is ips tein and that is all I can say. 

Mr. Poace. Of course you do not know what it would be. You do 
not know what the pre sent crop is going to be either but you have an 
opinion as to what it is going to be. 

Do you have any opinion as to whether the price would be 75 per- 
cent or parity or above ? 

Mr. Ranvoirn. I will say this to you: That is my opinion and con- 
viction that if you will enact into law the recommendations we are 
making that the loan rate on cotton will be 90 percent of parity in 
1955. 

Mr. Poace. I am not asking about your recommendations. You 
are perfectly free to give them, but I asked about the effect of the 1949 
act. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I am perfectly free not to give an opinion, too. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, so then I must tell the farmers that the 
vice president of the American Farm Bureau Federation said he did 
not have any idea as to what would happen in 1955. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. No. 

Mr. Poace. Then what is your idea? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I am not stating what I think it would be because 
I do not know. 

Mr. Poace. Then all I can say is that you do not know. 

Mr. Rannoten. That would be perfectly right and you could also 
sav that nobody else knows. 

Mr. Poace. I am sure that is right, but you are perfectly ready to 
give an opinion on what would happen under the new law you now 
propose. 

Mr. Ranpotren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You only refuse to give your opinion when it might be 
embarrassing, don’t you? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. No, sir. I did not refuse. I declined. 

Mr. Poace. All right. You declined. You declined to give your 
opinion when it might be embarrassing ? : 

Mr. Ranpoiren. No, sir, I declined because I do not know. 
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Mr. Poace. That cannot be the reason because you have just given 
us your opinion and under another state of facts on which you do not 
know. You obviously do not know what would happen if we pass this 
other bill, because all the variables are there; are they not? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Some of them are. 

Mr. Poace. So you are ready to give your opinion whenever you 
think it might help your cause but you decline to give it whenever you 
think it might not help your cause? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Don’t you think that is rather natural ? 

Mr. Poage. I think that is rather natural and I am glad to have that 
statement in the record because I think it explains the whole situa 
tion and that is one of the first frank statements that we have had. 

pe Ranpboteu. I would like to say this: That I would like to be able 


to say what I want to say before the committee and when answer 
ing eats sometimes you cannot do that. If somebody asks you 
if you have quit beating your wife yet, it is hard to give a yes or 


no answer on that. 

Mr. Kuine. Mr. Chairman, in the light of the fact that some of our 
State presidents do have to leave, I wonder if we might not get these 
35-minute statements from State Farm Bureau presidents into the ree- 
ord at this time or very soon ¢ 

The Cuamman. You say there will be eight 3-minute statements ? 

Mr. Kuine. That is what I have in mind. I cannot always tell 
because there might be cross-examination also. 

The Cuatrrman. That was the point that I was going to suggest. | 
think the committee will be glad to have you proceed i in whatever way 
you desire, but there are a number of members who are very anxious 
to question you. For that reason, the Chair is a little hesitant at this 
time about hearing other witnesses. Some of us up here at the head 
of the table have taken quite a lot of time, including myself, of course, 
and I think it is only fair to the members who are farther down that 
they should have an opportunity also to question you. 

Are there any of the State presidents that you have in mind who 
cannot be here this afternoon ? 

Mr. IX LINE. Yes. l have at least one who has spoken to me and said 
he could not be here this afternoon. 

The Cuarrman. Would it disturb the continuity of your presenta 
tion or affect it adversely in any way if you shoul 1 hear him now and 
hear the others at a later time, say this afternoon ? 

Mr. Kune. I think not. 

The Cnarrman. Well, why don’t you put him on now! We will 
hear the others no matter how late we have to stay, but I hesitate about 
putting them on now when there are so many members who desire to 
question yourself and Mr. Randolp h. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I shall not object, sir, but this is, for some of us 
the fouth day we have been steadiitilie these hearings. I have had 
10 minutes. I am not going to object to this, but some of us who are 
sitting a little further down the table would like to have it known 
that we would like to have some time as well as the chief witnesses who 
have appeared before the committee. The Secretary was here last 
week 

(There was a discussion off the record.) 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Kline, will you proceed then to put on the wit- 
ness who will not be able to be here this afternoon ? 

Mr. Kiine. I would like to call Mr. Hill, president of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau, who has to take a 5 o’clock plane. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, may I say that E. Howard Hill, of 
Iowa, is a real dirt farmer. He is president of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau, and I understand that he and his organization have just com- 
pleted their banner membership drive in the State of Iowa. Iam glad 
to have Mr. Hill with us today. 

Represenative Hiii. The Hills are all farmers, and I have been try- 
ing to tell the committee that we know more about it than lawyers 
and I have been havingahardtime. Weare glad to welcome Mr. Hill. 


STATEMENT OF E. HOWARD HILL, PRESIDENT OF THE IOWA FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. F. Hitx. Chairman Hope and members of the committee, I 
want to thank you and my “cousin” from Colorado for getting me off 
to such a good start. 

First, 1 would like to say that we in Iowa are a hundred percent 
behind these recommendations that were outlined to you yesterday 
from the American Farm Bureau Federation. As President of the 
lowa Farm Bureau it was my privilege to serve on the resolutions 
committee of the American Farm Bureau that drafted these policies 
and I am kind of proud of the part that we might have had in them. 

We spent more time in policy development in Iowa this year than 
we ever have before. We held 1,473 neighborhood, township, or 
county meetings and by an actual count had just short of 40,000 
members participating. That is after duplication was eliminated. 

You will notice that map up there indicates the States that have 
had the largest participation and Iowa looks pretty good there, with 
a dot in every county indicating a voting delegate from every county. 
I appreciate what Mr. Hoeven said about the fact that we have reached 
an all-time high in membership this year. We are 6,000 above a year 
ago, with 136,000 members at $15 a member. 

I think there are three things in this program that was outlined to 
you yesterday that are especially good: 
~ One is this new compromise, or whatever you might call it, with 
20-percent supports guar: anteed the first year that marketing quotas 
are in effect, following a nonmarketing quota year. That is a new 
one as far as farm bureau policies is concerned, 

The second one I would mention is this increase in markets, both 
domestic and foreign markets. I think that is a very, very important 
phase of the program. 

Phird, I think is this soil fertility bank idea. While we have not 
worked out all of the details as to how it would work, I believe that 
this is one that we can sell to the public—one that would be popular 
and, if you will pardon the e xpression, has a lot of political sex appeal 
not only with farmers but also with the general public. 

I think the farm bureau program gives the farmers more choice 
than a program of rigid supports. I believe our farmers are in- 
creasingly more and more for it out there—and there are a lot of other 
eroups who will b iy it. I agree that it is very important that we 
have n vood relationship W ith other groups. 
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We had a farm institute at Des Moines recently, at which Mr. Hope, 
Mr. Kline, and Mr. Wallace spoke. Incidentally, Mr. Wallace said 
that to make the ever-normal granary program work there would 
have to be some flexibility in price supports. He suggested that prob- 
ably it would take about an 83 percent of parity corn loan to clear the 
market and bring supplies into balance with demand. 

Iowa is a livestock State. I do not need to tell you that. About 85 
percent of the income comes from livestock. About 88 percent of the 
corn, I believe, winds up in livestock or poultry feed of one kind or 
another, and it is interesting to note that our livestock people are not 
for support prices on their products. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Will you yield there? 

Mr. E. Hiti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They just want them to continue the Government 
purchase program of cattle and meat, do they not? 

Mr. E. Hitx. Yes; indirectly, that is right, but to set a support 
price on the commodity, they are against that. Yes, they were for 
the purchase program of beef where it was consumed and used for 
school lunches and so forth. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What is the difference ? 

Mr. FE. Hitz. Well, I think there is quite a bit of difference. This 
other way you provide new markets. It was something of an emer- 
gency program. It added to demand without adding to supply. It 
was largely a cow-buying program. 

Mr. Asnernetiry. Their position is that they do not support the 
price-support program for other farmers but they do favor a Govern- 
ment purchasing program for themselves. That is what their resolu- 
tions say, isn’t that right? 

Mr. E. Hix. In an emergency, but they do not store it up, they 
sell it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I realize that. All of their resolutions are against 
the price-support programs for other farmers but for a purchase pro- 
gram for themselves. 

Mr. E. Hitt. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They do favor a Government purchase program 
for themselves? 

Mr. E. Hix. In emergencies, yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is a rather selfish position, don’t you think? 

Mr. E. Hint. I dont believe it was in the cattle situation because 
there was a drought. That was a bad situation down in the drought 
area; the hog men do not have any purchase program. Oh, they may 
buy a little lard and export it. Maybe I am taking too much time 
The turkey men had a support program. I spoke at their annual 
meeting in Iowa and they said that they were very happy that they had 
gotten rid of it. 

Do not misunderstand me, I am not against a support ] 
basic commodities, I am for it, but Iowa is a livestock State, and this 
is the attitude of our farmers. 

Now. since so much of this corn goes into livestock, we feel that one 
of the answers is to increase the consumption of livestock products. 
We are only consuming about 165 pounds of meat a year. Some 
countries are consuming as much as 244 pounds of meat per capita 
per year. If we could increase that a little bit it would certainly wipe 
this corn surplus out, if you want to call it that, very quickly. 


yrogeTam on 
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In addition to being a leading livestock State, Iowa is also a leading 
corn State, and as I said before, we are for the program of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, including the variable price-support program. 
In addition, I want to say here that we in Iowa are against this pro- 
posed fast flex for corn where you drop the price 1 percent for every 
l percent increase in supply whereas other basic commodities drop it 
| percent for every 2 percent. 

Mr. Horven. You are op posed to the corn flex proposal | in the com 
mittee print 4 

Mr. E. Hitx. That is right, so far as the fast flex is concerned. Also 
we feel we ought to have multiple compliance. I think you can ap- 
preciate that Iowa farmers are not enthusiastic about ti aking diverted 
acres from cotton and wheat and other crops and putting them into 
corn. 

I do not think you would be enthusiastic about putting diverted acres 
from cotton into wheat; but we are for multiple compliance and I 
think it would be too bad if we did not have multiple compliance next 
year. 

In conclusion, I just want to say that we in the Farm Bureau are 
not just for 90 percent of income for farmers, we are for a hundred 
percent of parity income for farmers; however, we want to get it 
in the market place, we want to get it through increased markets. 

We think reasonable price-support programs are a tool that can 
be used to protect the farmer, but we would like to see the farmer vet 
a 100 percent of parity income in the market place over the long 
pull. 

I think it is very possible that we might have years when we would 
get $1.60, $1.65, $1.70, for corn, under a variable price-support pro- 
gram, Whereas there is real danger of the sealing price becoming the 
ceiling price, and I mean by that the s-e-a-l-i-n price becoming the 
top price that you could get for corn; and we do not want that. 

You might be interested in one other observation. That is, that 
some surveys that have been made indicate the compliance on corn 
acreage allotments is coing to be very low. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. I would like to ask one question. 

The CuatrmMan. Let the Chair make a statement. I am going to 
recognize the gentleman from North Carolina but I think perhaps 
we are getting off the track a little bit and probably delaying the op- 
portunity of members farther down on the committee table to ask 
questions. 

Mr. Cootry. I understood you had concluded your statement. 

Mr. E. Hint. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooury. I just wanted to ask you to explain to the committee 
very briefly just what you mean by “multiple compliance.” 

Mr. E. Hizx. If there are control programs on, say, cotton, corn, and 
wheat, then, if I go into the program on corn I have also got to abide 
by my wheat allotment and my cotton allotment and so forth. 

I believe the term is “multiple compliance.” It means that if you 
go into one program you have got to cooperate on all of them. 

Mr. Coo.ry. That leads me to one more question. When you are 
dealing with basic commodities like you are talking about, you could 
not very well go from one to the other, but do you still have further 
multiple compliance so as to embrace diverted acres? 


Mr. E. Huw. Yes, s 


Oo 
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Mr. CooLEy. That is what I thought. That is all. 

The Carman. At the time the committee recessed at noon yester 
day, Mr. Andresen was interrogating Mr. Kline and we will resume 
where we left off at that time. 

At present I understand Mr. Andresen desires to ask a question of 
Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Hill, you indicated in your statement that you 
did not favor any support program on perishable commodities. — | 
have lived in lowa so L know what a oreat State you have, but Low 
is possibly the second or first butter produci ne State in the Union 
Have you taken any position in your organization on the recent ordet 
of Secretary Benson reducing the support price on butter and other 
dairy products by LD percent of parity ¢ 

Mr. K. Hinw. No. we have not. We have not take) a posit on on 
that. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Do you have any perso} al « pinion on it! 

Mr. Ke. Hi. | do hot believe I ao, There have been some surveys 


made and it varies very widely in my State I would say. There 
a lot of dairymen who think it is a good thing, it is going to be tough 
to take, it is groin’ to be tough medicine, but they feel it is better to 


cut off the dog’s tail all at once than just a little at a tim 

Mr. Anpresen. Don’t you think it might be better to take a gradual 
reduction than to take it all at one time 4 

Mr. Ef .Hitn. I think it is very debatable. 

Mr. AnpresEN. That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. The next member on the list is Mr. Hill of Colo 
rado. Do you desire to ask your cousin any questions ¢ 

Representative Hint. I would like to ask him a real toug rh one and 
ask him to answer it directly. 

No. 1—I am asking a personal question. In our area where we feed 
a considerable number of cattle our livestock men have felt that they 
have not been treated correctly on the sale of some of this surplus 
corn that is beginning to deteriorate—just beginning. | 

That corn could have been priced, we think, in such a way as ou 

feeders could have come in to the Nebr: iska area and maybe as Tal 
east as lowa and true - | corn into their feed lots which was beginning 
to deteriorate, if the Agriculture Department could have worked out 
a plan to permit the sale. Ll want to know what you thin! 
yourself as a corn grower. 

Mr. EF. Hitx. | certainly think that corn that is going out of quality 
ought to be priced at such a figure that it will be used by livestock 
feeders. 

Representative Hinn. By anyone? Let me ask one question along 
with that. How soon does corn start to deteriorate put out in the sun 
in these nice hot bins? When does it start? What year? How old? 

Mr. E. Hiwz. That depends on a lot of factors. 

Representative Hitn, Name 2 or 3 factors 

Mr. E. Hinu. It depends on the moisture content when it goes in. 
It depends on how well it is aerated. Air is awfully important. It is 
import: unt that they have circulation. It depends on whether or not 
you get infestation by some insect like a weevil. I have kept corn for 
4 years that was very good quality when it came out of storage. I do 
not like to feed it nearly as well as I do the current crop because it is 
very hard and I think it has lost some of its vitamins, but Iam in com 


k about that 
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plete agreement that this corn ought to be moved when it starts to 
get out of condition at all, or is deteriorating. 

Re ‘presentative Hint. Woul 1 it be a fair statement that after 2 or 3 
years it is time to move the corn / 

j Mr. EK. Hm. | think that 4 years is too long to keep it. 

Representative Hiti. By that time it is all rued? What percent 
of it would be of poor qui ality ¢ 

Mr. FE. Hin. That again would v: ary by the very nature of the prod- 
uct. It is not like cotton. I understand you can keep cotton almost 
indefinitely. I believe you would have some of the same problem in 
wheat. 

Representative Hii. In other words, it requires policing then to 
. what bins are in top order and what are not; is that correct ? 

Mr. E. Huw. It does and it requires a lot of care. You cannot just 
270 off and torget it. 

Representative Hiti. Which is usually done? 

Mr. E. Hix. I did not say that. 

Representative Hitt, That is all. Thank you. 

The Citainman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill, for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman from Colorado 
yield to me? 

Representative Hin. If he does not take it out of my time. 

Mr. Tuomrson. There is a question that I would like to ask that I 
think would clarify confusion that is in my mind and maybe in the 
minds of others. 

Representative Hiii. If anything will clear up the gentleman’s 
mind on this, I think I should yield. 

Mr. Tuompson. The Legislative Daily of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce publishes this statement in this morning’s issue: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation threw its support behind the admin- 
istration program. It told the House Agriculture Committee the present rigid 
high-support price plan should not be continued because it is “unworkable.” 

That is not correct, is it, Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kuine. I think it is correct to say that apparently that is their 
opinion, because they wrote if . but cert: unly I would not just accept 
the statement that way. That is not the way I would write it. The 
committee has had a lot of e xperience with regard to this during the 
past few hours and 1 just do not say it that way. We brought over 
our own program. ‘There are certain principles in the administra- 
tion’ program, as Wwe understand If that we are in agreement with, 
but there are certain provisions with which we disagree, and we 
brought over our own prop ysals. 

Mr. Tnomrson. Thank you. I hoped we would get a yes-or-no 
answer to this simple statement: 

The American arm Bureau Federation threw its support behind the Adminis- 
tration program 

Ll have been telling people that they did not. 

Mr. Kuirnr. Do we know what the administration’s proposals are? 

The Cuarrman. In the regular order, Mr. Hill will proceed. 

Mr. FE. Hip. Mr. Kline. | appreciate } your statement of yesterday 
and strange as it may seem, I am going to ask questions on your state- 
ment, unusual as that is. 
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Mr. Kune. Thank you, 

Mr. E. Hiwx. First of all, I begin right at this moment right where 
Mr. Thompson left. off. 

Yesterday you stated, if I remember correctly, that you were not in 
favor and do not support the co mmittee print which this committee 
understands embodies the President’s agricultural program; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. KLINE. The re are a number of things 
oppose. 

Mr. E. Hinz. Let’s not say what they are, but you do not support 
the committee print present ed to this committee. which this committee 
is now discussing, and which forms the basis for t 
going on now; is that correct ? 


in it which we shall 


the discussion that is 


Mr. Kurne. Taken asa package we are not going to support it. 

Mr. E. Hm. That is what I was saying. Yesterday on page 475 
Mr. Randolph said that he would not even support the committee print 
if you removed the set-aside to surplus; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ranvoirn. As a package deal, yes. 

Mr. E. Hitt. Then, Mr. Kline came back in answer to a question and 
said you brought your own program here which was rather along the 
line of what Mr. Thompson said, and you were proposing to this 
committee that we support your program; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kune. That is right. 

Mr. E. Hitz. So there is quite a difference between what you told 
us yesterday and what this legislative daily said. That is no fault of 
yours or mine. 

Mr. Kine. Agreed. 

Mr. E. Hix. Just because a newspaperman says something about 
agriculture that he does not know anything about, does not mean it is 
true; isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Kurne. That is right. 

Mr. E. Hii. It got so bad that we had to bring a newspaperman 
up here and tell him the difference between fertilizer and milk. 

Mr. Kune. I hope you got that done. 

Mr. E. Hin. We got it done. That is a true statement, Mr. Kline, 
if I ever told one, and I have not seen one single piece of agricultural 
material written by that gentleman in the paper—he is supposed 
to write agricultural articles—since we brought him up here and 
educated him. 

Now, Mr. Kline, I want to return to the record. On your statement 
on page 4, No. 2, past the middle of the page, I would like to ask you 
this: You say something about poor quality and adulterated farm 
products. What I would like to say is: You think that could be im- 
posed on foreign shipments, but how about the shipment of the same 
material domestically ? 

What I am driving at is this. I think that during a period of t 
piling up of commodities we ought to tighten up our entire grading 


and see to it that we raise the quality of the product we sell. W hat 
about that? 


You left that out in your statement? 

Mr. BLine. We do have a statement on it where we say that the sup- 
port levels ought to be gaged by market quality and so forth, and it is 
relating particularly to wheat but apphes to anything. 
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I certainly would agree with what I think the underlying proposi- 
tion back of your question is, which is that we have a treme endous in- 
terest in selling quality products in the United States in this market 
which is our big market of course. The sale of bad quality products 
is alway sa detriment to the producer. 

Mr. Ek. Hix, And it is even worse when we have surpluses piling 
up; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Kurne. That is absolutely correct because everybody’s attention 
has been called to it. Furthermore, sometimes we tend to store the 
very good commodity and sell a commodity which is less good. This 
cannot help in our efforts to expand markets. 

Mr. E. Hitt, I have another question. I am just asking, for my 
own enlightenment: On page 5 you make a very interesting statement 
to me and one | have always felt that we do not appreciate, and that 
is this statement in the middle of the page where you say: 

Parenthetically, we would like to point out the fact that section 403 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 authorizes appropriate adjustments in support prices 
for various factors, but that this authority has not always been exercised to the 
degree that would appear desirable 

Now what do you mean by that? I think I know what it means, 
but I would like for you to just enlarge somewhat on that statement. 

Mr. Kune. In the case of wheat we have had considerable com 
plaint from some wheat producers, who produce high-quality wheat 
that is in rather good bal ince or in some cases in short sup yply—that 
the support level on that wheat was exactly the same as it was on 
other wheat which was in long supply, which simply means that there 
was more of that wheat than the market would t: ake at the pre ~vallin or 
price. 

We think that support levels on a commodity ought to take into 
consideration grades, qualities, marketability, demand, elasticity, and 
so forth, instead of just saying that if it is No. 2, or what not, then it 
ought to have a certain support level. 

Mr. FE. Hiti. Let me ask: You correct me if I am wrong. If I] 
remember correctly, when we set up in this committee the various 
elements that we take into consideration in figuring parity, if we did 
not permit the Secretary to have a wide authority, shall I say, to give 
weight to certain factors in deciding parity, is that true or isn’t it true? 

Mr. Kriinr. In deciding what? 

Mr. FE. Hinx. In deciding parity. In figuring his parity prices on 
products he he " considerable leew Ly, and we gave that to him in the 
form of data telling, 1, 2, 3, 4, what he should use in coming to a 
conclusion as to ale il parity f igo del: be, an is, On V arious crops. 

Mr. Kurxe. I could not say that we gave him latitude in figuring 
parity, because we set up this ceil based upon the relationship 
of the different statistical indexes, but I think that the answer to the 


question probably s “Yes.” Now, when it comes to percentage of 
parity at which a commodity is to be supported, the law does provide 
leeway. especially for the so-called nonbasic commodities, 


We think that there ought to be an appropriate consideration given 
to giving it a proportionate level of support so we do not get in trouble 
with the whole supply of this particular inferior grade. 

Oftentimes there are production advantages involved, Some kinds 
of wheat will produce very much more to the acre than other kinds. 
They are not always the most merchantable or best milling wheats, 
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and soon. So we have got to be careful about not giving them the same 
support level or we will get oversupply of those wheats. 

Mr. E. Hitz. On page 7 you make this remark: 

In order to reduce such serious errors and weaknesses in farm adjustment 
program administration, we urge that the State and county committees be given 
necessary administrative discretion to correct the glaring inequities. 

Would you enlarge on that and tell us how you would go about pro- 
viding the local organizations to take over more authority. We are 
going to have that situation in Colorado now under this Dust Bow] 
assistance that we wish to give the farmer. It is saa 4 le to set up 
legislation to go out into the dust bowl and treat ever yone as they 
should be treated from the st: udpoint of national legisl: ition. 

Mr. Kuinr. We do not believe that you could set out in detail the 
respe ctive treatment to be offered each individual fs amily. 

We do believe that it is possible to set out the overall provisions for 
the State of Colorado, and then within these provisions the State 
committee would have latitucle. Then, when it gets out to a county, 
as We say here, we do not think that good farm-management practi es 
nave had appropriate weight. We believe that there is only one 
place that they can possibly be given that kind of weight, and that is 
in the county itself. 

We have to have latitude in the law to do it, but then we believe that 
the local people would put real pressure on the county committee to 
do a good job. At the same time we do know that there are a lot 
of county committees that like the historical basis approach, and who 
do not lil ce to have the responsibility that goes with this dis retionary 
authority. As it has operated, many of the very best operators have 
been consistently penalized because they already had a good farm- 
management program and then this throws it out of balance, whereas 

somebody who had an unbalanced program with an overdose of say, 
tilled acres, he just gets down to somewhere near a sood balance. so 
he is doing what he should do. He is doing what is most profitable 
under the program, and being assisted by it, whereas the other fellow 
penalized. 

Mr. E. Hii. Two more short questions. On page 19, you talk about 
the—No. 2 again: 

The prices should be allowed to help the producer and user of farm products 
make the adjustments necessary to promote a balance between supply and 
effective market demands. 

This comes into your flexible price supports. Who should be flexed 
first—the farmer or the consumer? 

First, let me tell you that so far as I know, I have not had a letter 
from a single farmer which has told me of the reduction of a single 
expense which he is now paying to produce a crop. 

If you are going to have flexible support price, who is going to 
be flexed first, the consumer or the farmer? That is what I want to 
know. How would you do it? 

Mr. Kuine. The fact is, of course, that with this program in ef- 
fect—that is, the 90-percent fixed-support program—the farmer has 
been flexed first, farm prices have. It is further true that had the 
support level been at 100 percent of parity the farmer would have 
been flexed first, because farm prices iveraged well above 100 percent 
of parity for several years. We have already had a dramatic reduc- 
tion in farm prices and a very modest reduction in farm costs, and 
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most of the reduction in farm costs comes from farm purchase of 
farm commodities, and some of the costs are still rising. 

Some people think, on this account, that we ought to just step in 
and fix the price of everything—tractors and wages, and so forth— 
as a government. We do not believe that. We think that private 
enterprise is still vigorous and productive. We believe in our eco- 
nomic system and that it is a great thing for America. We want to 
fit into this system, and we believe that all of us working together can 
make it work better than any different economic system will work. 

We know that you have to sell. The price was one of the factors 
that made it possible to sell beef last year. We did not just sit around 
and not do anything when we got the reduction in price. We organized 
the most extraordinary sales program. We got the cooperation of 
everybody in the field to do it. 

As a result beef is not hanging over the market now. There was 
a very heavy slaughter. We at least slowed down the normal trend 
of increase in beef-cattle numbers. I think the livestock men are in 
very much better shape than they would have been if we had set up 
a price-support program which would have encouraged a further 
increase in cattle numbers. 

Mr. E. Hirx. They had to solicit the support of much more than 
just the agricultural people in order to bring about the extra con- 
sumption or additional cons sumption of beef? 

Mr. Kurnr. Absolutely. There was a tremendous effort put on by 
all the people interested in the production and sale of meat. The 
— industry got in on this deal. There were two-page spreads 
on the thing last spring in many metropolitan eo Farmers 
did not pay for this. The farmers had the beef. But we did sell 
it, that is one of the great things, and if we had not had the incentive 
of price, this advertising would not have had the punch and we would 
not have consumed the beef in my opinion. 

Mr. Hix. Let me ask this now: Do you think that you have seen 
the same energy and spirit exhibited in trying to increase the use of 
butter and the sale of surplus farm products to foreign countries 
that you witnessed in the meat program ? 

Mr. Kurxe. No. I do not think we have done anything like as well 
in this area as we should do. 

Mr. E. Hm. Mr. Andresen is not here. I am expressing my own 
opinion on it. I do not think our problem is butter at all. That is 
a strange thing tome. It is not at all butter. It is the use of whole 
milk and why the dairy people do not see that we should double or 
triple the use of whole milk in our diet is more than this Congressman 

can understand and I am not in the dairy area. 

If you use up the whole milk you have certainly solved the butter 
problem. Tell me why shouldn’t we be wor king on that instead of 
butter ? 

Mr. Kune. As far as the Farm Bureau is concerned we are pre- 
pared to cooperate to the best of our ability in a thoroughgoing sales 
program. 

Mr. E. Hitz. I might say one other thing. I do not think for 1 
minute that I should be paying 24 cents a quart for milk in this area. 
If I had a family of four children on the salary that I get, how could 
I afford to buy plenty of milk? 
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That is a true statement. I just wonder why we cannot get to- 
gether on a program to use more milk. Can you tell me why we 
should not be doing that? 

Mr. Kune. There is every reason why we should be going all out 
on the sale of dairy products. 

Mrs. E. Hivi. And I think frankly the dairy people are not prop- 
erly emphasizing the sale of fluid milk, because the “y are — sizing 
cheese and butter out of all proportion to what it should be, when 
they should be emphasizing the use of milk. 

I noticed on the program this morning that one of our friends was 
drinking out of a milk bottle. He did not even use a glass. I mean 
a bottle of milk. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. E. Hitt. Let me ask this question, which bothers me a lot. I 
tun asking for my own information 

What do you propose to do with these diverted acres? Lam thinking 
of Colorado. Iam thinkir @ of that dry area. We cannot grow vege 
tables, we cannot grow cotton. There is just abou it one thing we can 
do if you take out wheat, and that is to put in grain sorghums and if 
that competes with corn, we have not solved any problem by asking 
the wheat farmer to alee 4 out his wheat acreage and put in grain 
sorghums. 

He would be strictly in competit ion with corn. What thought have 
you given to the solving of the diverted acres? 

Mr. Kurne. We have given a lot of thought to this, because the facts 
of the situation demand it. 

Mr. E. Hux. You have a set tion in here ] am looking al it. 

Mr. Kuine. At the same time we know that there are some areas 
where the problem is going to be extremely difficult. Let us take, for 
example, the production of wheat. I noted yesterday in some of the 
good wheat-producing areas the acreage has been reasonably stable 
for quite a long time, but in a lot of other areas the land can be used 
for wheat or for any number of other things. 

We believe that a real program on this diverted acre proposition— 
realizing that there may be areas where it would be very difficult—will 
buy us some time. 

The population of the United States is growing very rapidly. If 
we put this over into soil conservation and soil building crops—soil 
conserving is not really good enough; it is soil building, it is soil im 
provement, it is a good soil-management program—if we give some 
encouragement to this kind of thing. If, at the same time, we sell the 
farmer that while you are doing this you are making a real oe 
tion to your own income by keeping the overall production of agricul- 
ture in the United States somewhat in line with what we can se ell for 
a price, we think we can buy some time. 

We also have said you ought to have as much latitude as possible 
within areas and within a given State. There is generally quite a lot 
of different conditions which apply to the production of wheat, for 
instance. 

I do know that I was in Kansas last Friday and a wheat farmer 
came up to me and said almost exactly what you have said, at least 
the same idea: “We would like to cooperate with this kind of program 
but the only way we can keep our lands from blowing is to put it in 
wheat. It seems to me that in those areas we might have to have wheat 
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for a diverted acre crop, for a land-conservation and soil-building 
crop; I have not heard it discussed, but I am just trying to think about 
the kinds of things we might have to do. 

What I think we have to do is to quit piling up wheat. I do not 
think it can be in the interests of the wheat farmer. We have got 
to get our production and our sales somewhat in line with each other, 
otherwise | think we are voing to be in trouble with wheat for a long 
time. 

Mr. E. Hint. One last word: I notice you have a suggestion in your 
remarks in eee of selling surpluses in the world market and trad- 


ng for either critical materials that we need or the taking of foreign 
currency. 

Do you think that has been explored anywhere near the extent that 
t should have been 4 

Mr. Kiine. No. Lalso appreciate that a lot of ewer immediately 
flare up and say “Well, this is State trading, “What you are 


going to take in return is going fos, compete with us.” and that kind 
of thing. I would merely repeat what I said yesterday: that I think 
we can use real imagination in this field and actually expand produc- 
tion around the work l and m: irkets : arot ind the worl i 

I do not think there is any fixed market for products around the 
world. If we can actually vet the people of the world to yroducing 
more of the things that are needed, then the surpluses in the United 
States are small indeed and ought to make a contribution to inter- 
national trade, and to our welfare and to the welfare of our friends 
abroad. 

Mr. E. Hitz. Distribution of the products is the key to all of our 
iericultural difficulties. If that is corrected then we will be out of 
most of our troubles, is that correct ? 

Mr. Kuine. Yes. The falling off in demand the last couple of 
ears was not a reduction in domestic demand. 

Mr. FE. Hitz. There are only five crops that are bothering us on 
surpluses, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Kurne. There is a certain impact on all agricultural prices 

when you get five major crops in difficulty, too. 

You can find this by looking at the level of all agricultural prices, 
vecause resources shift back and forth pretty rapidly. 

Mr. E. Hiwi. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarreman. Before the Chair recognizes the next member he 
would like to state that this checkbook was found near the entrance to 
the chamber. It ison a National Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I was trying to remember where it was. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Grant. As Mr. Hill has often repeated this morning, one last 
question: I appreciate the fact that my brethren down the line are 
anxious to interrogate the witness so I am not going to ask many 
last questions. I take it for granted that we are all interested in 
a common problem, and we are all interested in the best way to 
achieve prosperity for the American farmer, at least so that he secures 
& proportionate share of the Nation’s income. 

Mr. Kline, as I understand it, we seem today to have a choice, inso- 
far as legislation is concerned, of first going along with the present 
law—that is, with amendments to the 1949 law—or falling back, 
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which we will do, if nothing is done on the act of 1949, or accepting 
the administration’s program which has been called Secretary Ben- 
son’s plan, or Farm Bureau plan which I understand is somewhat a 
modification of the act of 1949. 

Further, I might say that a good many members and people inter 
ested in agriculture Say from time to time that we who are interested 
in agriculture have had poor public relations insofar as the public 
was concerned. 

But I want to call your attention _ the fact that in hearings that 


th is committee had over the Nation last year, that practically on every 
he aring, ety ally in the C entr: al Wont ‘and Far West and some other 
sections, that union representative appeared, and without a single 


— nt each representative of the American Federation of Labor, CIO, 
nd some other indepe ndent unio ns, the y reque ted that a program be 
es by Congress that would continue high support. 


L think probably at long last the general public » of the Nation is 
recognizing the fact thal if we have a sim sale agriculture, that 
we are in turn going to h Late a pro perous Nation. 

In other words , that the basic econon Ly of the Nation first rests upon 


agriculture. Would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Kurne. I think there are a lot of areas in which the public re 
Jations of agriculture have been maligned and misrepresented. I 
think that not only the officers and representatives of the Americal 
Farm Bureau but thousands of the Farm Bureau people, who are 
Farm Bureau presidents and other organization leaders, do an ex 
cellent job with urban people, that is, the Lions Clubs, the Rotary 
Clubs, and so forth, in the towns in which they live, with the women’s 
clubs, League of Women Voters al d W th the other e¢ onomi groups 
in their areas. 

With regard to the testimony of the labor organizations on agri 
cultural price-suppert levels at the hearings of the House Agricultural 
Committee, I do not arrive at the same conclusion that you apparently 
have arrived at from that testimony as to the reason for 1 

Mr. Grant. I have noticed that in your statement here that you 
dwell on the facts of exports and I think everyone recognizes that 
the solution of the agricultural problem is more exports, and of course 
we all realize that, and I think the plan that you have set forth here 
is certainly worthy of serious consideration. 

I think too that the taxpayers and the general public, and I think 
Congress is fast recognizing the fact—that we must have something 
more definite than a giveaway program, that it is getting us nowhere, 
that it might momentarily relieve some of the surplus agricultural 
products in this country, but in the long run that that is not a solu 
tion of our agricultural problem. 

Would you comment on that recommendation in your statement, 

lease ? 

Mr. Kuine. Only that we have a very great enthusiasm for it as 
one of the absolutely essential things for a solution of current onl 
lems. I am very hap py to know that your sentiments are strongly 
in that same direction. 

Mr. Grant. Another last question: We often speak about a long 
range program, and of course that has been a word that we have used 
for years, but as I see it, the farm problem is not static, as our chair- 
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man has said on various occasions, that agriculture is not one great 
industry but it is a series of industries within this great industry, and 
sometimes we find that this series of small industries somewhat com- 
petes with each other, and of course this brings in the plan of what 
is to be taken out of diverted acres, what crop, so as not to seriously 
affect another crop. I think it is worthy of consideration. | 

I recall in Texas some years ago—I do not recall whether it was 
in Mr. Poage’s district but it was in the State of Texas—that we had 
one witness who seriously thought that he had at last solved the cotton 
problem and he stated that it seemed to him that it would be very 
easy for Congress to enact a law prohibiting the manufacture of 
synthetic fiber. Of course, the cotton problem has changed from year 
to year by the synthetic fibers coming in—rayon and other fibers in 
place of cotton—to the extent of several million bales, and of course 
that has an effect on the long-range problem, but being from a cotton- 
producing section, when we are talking about perishable crops here 
I must put in a plug for cotton. 

The Secretary made a statement to the committee stating very ap- 
propriately that there was a big problem of storage. Of course in the 
case of cotton that is almost eliminated. In Mississippi last year we 
viewed a bale of cotton that was said to be some 80 years old—I have 
been corrected to 93. 

Another thing, I was talking last night to a picture show operator 
and as you know the picture show people are in serious trouble be- 
cause of TV and I think they are making most of their money on pop- 
corn, and he asked me why Congress could not do something about 
getting a little cheaper butter. He said he would like to use butter 
on popcorn, that they were spending $2 million a year for cocoanut 
oil to put on popcorn. He said the picture show operators would use 
several million pounds of butter each year if they would just lower 
their price a little bit. 

Now getting to another last question, I would like to ask you this: 
Is it not true that flexible supports give assistance to farmers when 
the supply is short and when least needed, and lower the supports 
when the supply is large and most needed. 

Mr. Kriinr. When the supply is large—let’s say, when we have a 
surplus—that is a strong indication that we are in difficulty in this 
commodity. We have too many agricultural resources engaged in 
producing it. We have been piling it up instead of selling it, and 
something has to be done. With flexible supports we are not nearly 
so likely to get into the terrible situation in the first place, because as 
we go along we begin using price plus all the other mechanisms to 
get production into line. If the production of the particular commod- 
ity Jumps up a second year, the production gets a little lower support 
and the consumption of the commodity is encouraged. So you have 
got two approaches to the problem affecting this commodity. 

It is obvious in that case that if farmers wish to get the best use 
of their land they cannot continue to produce that commodity: they 
have to produce something that can be sold, or produce that commodity 
at a price at which it can be more competitive in the market. 

We are not ready in this country, yet, to have the Government say to 
individuals, like popcorn sellers who were theater operators, and say 
“We are going to take care of you people at a certain level of income.” 
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We are just not at that stage. We are rather at a stage where we 
say “We are going to try to fix it so that people can get paid according 
to their contribution to society. We have an incentive system and I 
must say it works pretty well so far by comparison. 

Mr. Grant. Frankly that question was taken from the statement 
of the Secretary and I have one more lifted from his statement, which 
I think was a new way of presenting a statement to a committee of 
Congress, but I think it is a very good way in which to present a state- 
ment, because he asks the questions and then answered the questions. 

Furthermore, in connection with that, is not price support of 90 per- 
cent of parity necessary to protect the small farmer, and before 
answering that I would like to say what I said to the Secretary: 
Of course, I am interested in the small farmer, in the middle-sized 
farmer, and in the big farmer, but specifically on that question, do 
you think price support at 90 percent of parity is necessary to protect 
the small farmer ? 

Mr. Kurne. I think that there are other things of much more impor- 
tance. ‘The small farmer, and here again it depends on what your 
definition is, knows this: If you get down to the place where there is 
really serious unemployment in agriculture, then the price supports, 
as such, are quite unimportant to the farmer, because he does not sell 
enough. Something more than that has to be done to get a reasonable 
standard of living for this farm family. 

They need vocational training. They need somebody with imagina- 
tion to put some capital in the area and get some new jobs. They need 
purchasing power to support the industry in that area, or they may 
need to go to another area, but you cannot do this with any reasonable 
price-support legislation at all. 

You can get the figures on this and they are very convincing. So, I 
think you can say that price-support legislation is designed primarily 
to fit commercial farmers. This is the kind of farming that America 
depends upon in order to have a supply of food and fiber to fit their 
needs, and it is not primarily designed to solve the problems of farmers 
who are not commercial farmers, who are subsistence farmers or part- 
time farmers or something of that sort. 

Mr. Grant. That type of farmer, small farmer, is like a small- 
business man. He is Just up against it. We have our colleague, Mr. 
Hill, here on the committee who is chairman of the Small Business 
Committee of Congress and he is admirably looking after them. 

Mr. Kune. Let me make a comment there if I may, Congressman. 
I think we have to be very careful of the use of this word “small 
farmer” because in some areas it is aman with a general farming busi- 
ness on 80 good acres of highly productive land. 

Now, he is a commercial farmer, and in times which are difficult 
he often does better than a somewhat bigger farmer, because he has 
been able to get the very best information that is available, he is an 
intelligent fellow; he has mechanization that fits his operation; he has 
no labor problem, he can completely eliminate outside labor expense 
in case of necessity, and he has been a very tough fellow in the com- 
petitive world. 

We want a program that fits this kind of fellow adequately. What 
I am saying is that a program which fits the whole broad category 
of commercial agriculture should not be depended upon to solve 
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underemployment in agriculture, to solve the problems involved 
where people are really underprivileged in agriculture. 

Mr. Grant. I agree with you that the middle-sized farmer and 
larger farmer have a responsibility because in many cases, particu- 
larly in my section, they have many, many tenants on the farms, and 
of course their income is de ‘pendent upon his income. 

I notice in your statement that you state that further studies should 
be — with a view to deve oping ways of improving the equity of 
the parity ge ula. That has been discussed many times and I think 
the maiori v of the sae rs 4. this committee wouk l cert: uinly agree 
vith that statement. 

Does the Farm Bureau at the present time as a national organiza 


tion contemplate making further studies in regard to the equity of 
the parity eee 
KLIN . We have not] Ing formal in progress and we are cur- 
rently nul ing the modert _ parity formula with its 10-year 
moving average, Which in fact we proposed several years ago. 
Mr. Grant. Thank you. That is al i. Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Hammonp. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hammond. 

Mr. Hammonp. I would not rise except that our president has asked 
several times for some of the State presidents to testify here and I 
think one of the most important recommendations we have to this 
committtee is the soil 

The CHamman. Let me tell the members of the committee that this 

Mr. Hammond, president of the Texas State Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Hammonp. The gentlemen from Colorado brought up the 
diverted acres. I think this soil bank proposal that we have has 
wider possibilities than anything we have ever adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau and I would like for us to have an opportunity to 
elaborate and fully explain the possibilities of that program, and I 
am requesting that the chairman recognize Charles Shuman, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Agricultural Association who is familiar with 
the proposal and can e pe. it. 

The Cramman. Is Mr. Shuman one of the gentlemen you had 
on your list, Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kurne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammonp. I felt he might not have an opportunity to explain 
it. 

The Crarrman. We appreciate your suggestion. We certainly 
want to hear Mr. Shuman on that at the appropri iate time. I think that 
the subject is of importance, and perhaps if we cannot fully develop 
it today, that we should try to do so at some other time. I am sure 

everybody understands that we have a schedule worked out for our 

iti ings and we are way behind now. We cannot get too far behind 
but I will assure the gentleman that sometime in the course of the 
hearings we will go fully into this question. I am sure that all the 
members of this committee are interested. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Kline, first I want to compliment you upon your 
very comprehensive statement. You have given us some very con- 
structive suggestions which I know will be helpful in considering new 
farm legislation. We all realize that the problem of good public 
relations is causing this committee a great deal of concern. Members 
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of this committee and others are being charged with being members 
of a so-called farm bloc. We are supposed to look after the best inter- 
ests of the American farmer, and if that is the criterion we plead 
guilty. 

Now, I understand that they are organizing a consumers bloc in 
Congress. Each year since I have been in Congress it seems to become 
more difficult to pass any kind of a farm bill, no matter how minor it 
may be. Our first obligation, at this particular time, is to report out a 
bill which will not only meet with the approval of the American 
farmer, but with all segments of the American economy. I know 
the Farm Bureau is doing a great job in trying to bring about better 
public relations in trying to ae upon the consumers of the 
country that agriculture is sthe Nation’s basic industry and that we are 
all dependent on the prosperity of the American farmer. The ques- 
tion that we will have to solve, is one of surpluses. The entire farm 
program came into more or less disrepute on account of the surplus 
problem on perishables. I refer specifically to potatoes and butter. 

The committee is concerned with the growing of surpluses of all of 
the basic commodities. I ask you now, as I asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whether the so-called flexible support plan such as the 
Farm Bureau proposes will solve the surplus problem ? 

Mr. Kune. We hope and believe that altogether now, with intel- 
ligent management of the surpluses—because we do have them, it 
is not like we do not have them; and with a real program for expand- 
ing foreign and domestic markets, and with the application of 
farm price sup ag and adjustment program which is designed to 
bring production in line with demand, and with the cooperation of 
farmers themse dre, we can get these surpluses into manageable pro- 
portion. Furthermore, we believe that our proposals will give us 

i little time in which to get them into manageable proportions with- 
oa having more serious difficulties. We have tried seriously to 
develop a program based on where we are and designed to move 
out of these difficulties with a minimum of damage. We think it 
is not anywhere near as dark as a lot of people paint the picture, 
but we do think we have to have aggressive programs to operate on 
these surpluses and get them in manageable proportions and do it 
right away. 

Mr. Hoeven. Then is it your opinion that a flexible program will 
remedy the surplus problem ? 

Mr. Kuinr. We are sure that it will help. 

Mr. Hoeven. The Secretary of Agriculture said that he thought 
it might help but that it was no solution of the problem. Do you 
agree with that conclusion ? 

Mr. Kurne. Certainly not the sole solution. You just cannot do 
it that way. Let us assume now that you were going to dispose of 
these surpluses, regardless. Then you might just put in complete 
flexibility and say, “We are just going to sell these 800 million bushels 
of wheat right now.” We know what this would do to the price of 
wheat. Obviously, we have go to do something different aoe that. 

Mr. Horven. Of course I am particularly interested in corn and 
its end products, cattle and hogs. I understand that the corn surplus 
does not present a serious problem. 

Mr. Kune. It is not as serious as wheat. Apparently we will carry 
over something like 900 million bushels which is—well if we think 
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back not so many years, this is a rather dramatic carryover, but it 
is less than a third of 1 year’s good production so it is not anything 
like the wheat situation. 

Mr. Hoeven. Keeping in mind that we must be ready to meet any 
emergency needs, you and I both know that if we have one short 
corn crop or a drought in the corn area, the entire surplus will be 
wiped out overnight. Do you think that the provisions contemplated 
tor reserves are adequ: ite ? 

Mr. Kurxe. Yes, indeed. I do not think excessive reserves—I did 
talk about this yesterday, but I do not know whether you were here at 
that moment or not. I do not think excessive reserves are in the inter- 
ests of the country or the farmer, and they certainly are not in the 
farmer’s interest. I can explain this to a farmer any place, any time. 
It just cannot be in the interests of the farmers to try to carry over 
enough so that this commodity will always be in more than plentiful 
supply. Producers of anything can understand this. Any high- 
school class will understand this. They would not want to go into : 
business where there is that kind of inventory situation. 

Mr. Horven. You will agree with me, will you not, that there ought 
to be enough in the reserve to take care of emergency needs and also 
enough to take care of the entire livestock feeding operations in this 
country at all times ? 

Mr. Kuine. On the other hand I am a little bit afraid of the term 
because I hear people define emergency needs and I hear it defined 
as 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn and wheat together as a minimum 
carryover of these two grains and I look at all the other grains and I 
look at the grass and I know the livestock business. I know it from 
the ground up. I have lived with it all my life. I was on the farm 
until I was 48. And these people who are talking about these “emer- 
gency needs” and get these big figures did not—I mean it almost with- 
out exception is somebody who did not live with this business and who 
did not appreciate what it will do to farm prices, or does not care so 
much and therefore theorizes about it rather freely. 

I am afraid of the phrase “adequate reserves,” always adequate 
for an emergency, because many people’s definition of that ends up 
with something that is not in the interest of farmers. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am talking, for instance, of an emergency of war. 

Mr. Kune. I think that the statement that we made is much more 
in the public interest and certainly much more in the farmer’s inter- 
est. The way to provide for such emergencies is through a soil bank 

with more or less normal carryovers. We are not accepting the dole- 
ful proposition that war is inevitable. We are rather accepting a 
proposition that if the United States does euinently well, and we 
are reasonably successful with our allies, the war will never come on. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is smart to keep a reserve even on that basis. 

Mr. Kune. Absolutely, but the place to keep those reserves is to 
have adequate livestock numbers because of the fact that when people 
live on livestock products it takes seven times as many acres to feed 
them as it does when they live on direct production from the soil, 
and then store up any productive capacity not currently needed in 
the soil. This is the real thing. Now, if we get into the difficulty 
which we hope to edad we have a very plentiful supply of meat for 
a year, a year and a half, or 2 years, and then the American people 
are not afraid to eat a little grain in case of necessity in order to de- 
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fend America. The supplies will be much larger than they would be 
if we have excessive carryovers. ‘This reserve productive capacity 
in the soil will come in handy, as this war might last a lot longer than 
a year, so how do we know? So I think it is better not to try to pre- 
pare by piling up burdensome surpluses for a war that might occur 
10 years from now. 

Mr. Hoeven. What do you suggest as the maximum number of 
bushels of corn that should be held in reserve? 

Mr. Kune. I would rather support our program because now we 
are going to carry over quite a lot of corn and our idea is to try to 
get it down to manageable proportions so that the supply of corn 
does not set a ceiling on corn prices at the price-support level. 

Mr. Hoeven. On page 6 of your statement, Mr. Kline, you suggest 
an amendment to the act of 1949, as follows: 

That 90 percent of parity price supports shall be mandatory the first year 
that marketing quotas are in effect for any commodity immediately following 
a year in which marketing quotas were not in effect on such commodity. 

Of course we do not have marketing quotas on corn at the present 
time. So there is a real question as to the imposition of marketing 
quotas. I do not think they are workable. Is that your impr ession ? 

Mr. Kune. Yes, and that is back of the wording. It was very 
carefully worded, as you undoubtedly noticed, and there was strong 
support in many of the corn areas for this soil fertility bank, a sort 
of alternate approach to this position. It is based on the conviction 
that it would take the most extraordinary controls on the part of 
the Government to make corn quotas work because the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to control the sale from the farm of the things 
that were made out of corn, not just corn. 

Mr. Horven. How would your proposal work if there were no 
marketing quotas imposed ¢ 

Mr. Kurne. On corn? 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes, on corn. 

Mr. Kune. We have still provided for acreage allotments until 
the soil fertility bank idea gets into operation. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am advised that only 36 to 40 percent of the Iow: 
farmers will cooperate in a farm-allotment program. 

Mr. Kurtne. We believe that we can and should use all of our 
facilities. We will try to get the colleges to use their facilities. We 
will try to get all other groups, who “have a strong influence with 
farmers, to cooperate to the best of their ability with this soil fer- 
tility bank idea to encourage good farm man: igement, to realize that 
overproduction i is not in their interests and to try to devise in the 
interim a program which will substitute for a quota program. Now 
at the same time we also propose this diverted acreage program, and 
this has some implications to corn, as you can well realize. 

Mr. Hammond calls my attention to an appropriate sentence on 
page 6 in our testimony : 

Property authority should be provided to require that producers devote a 
percentage of their cropland to soil-building crops or practices as a condition 
of eligibility for conservation payments or price support on crops which are 
not under marketing quotas. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think that is very significant. That is a problem 
which is coming to the fore very rapidly. The minute we take acres 
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out of corn, farmers plant soybeans or oats or something else. How 
are We ever going to get are | from the surplus problem ¢ 

Mr. Kine. This proposal we suggest would at least gain you some 
time. You put it into soil-bu sill; ng crops or soil-improving crops 
and while these crops will tend to increase livestock production in 
2 or 5 years, and in the long run to give us a bigger base for agri- 
cultural production, our population is growing very rapidly, and we 
do believe that we can do something in the foreign market field. We 
buy some time by this proposition. You have not stated all of what 
s bad about the current situation confronting corn producers. There 
is only 57 million acres of the corn that is in the commercial corn 
area, and yet we planted 81.4 million acres last year. So if we actu- 
ally got the reduction in the commercial corn area it might result in 
an increase in the production of corn in other areas so that the na- 
tional production would not be affected anything lke that in the 
commercial area. 

Mr. Hoeven. We are prone to produce more corn on less acres. 

Mr. Kuine. There are various kinds of referendums. Farmers are 
going to vote with nitrogen next spring in the Corn Belt. They are 
in every other part of the United States, too. This is the part of 
progress. It isa part of good farm management too, but it does not 
solve the surplus problem of course. 

Mr. Horven. While we are trying to regulate surpluses, I have not 
as yet had anybody come up with a satisfactory answer. When acres 
are taken out of corn the farmer will grow soybeans or oats which 
presents a new surplus problem. How are we ever going to remedy 
the situation ¢ 

Mr. Kune. Recognizing exactly the difficulty that you have stated, 
we have made these two proposals : one is the soil- building bank, 
where we also have the sentence which J] jus st read. Another is the 
special provision with regard to diverted acres on controlled crops. 
We do not think that the producers of the wheat, cotton, and corn 
which have prices supported by taking out 20 or 30 million acres are 
going to object when they understand it, to the proposition of not 
be} Ine ab le to use those dive rte d acres to destroy the markets for other 
farmers who do not happen to have that sort of program. 

Furthermore, they could not expect to successfully oppose it, be- 
cause if they got all of the rest of the farmers against them then they 
are a very aeal minority group indeed, ‘That is why we try to get 
a majority opinion as both these propositions are promoted at the 
same time. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think it is highly important that we put diverted 
acres into something which is not a competitive crop and which 
would not increase the surplus. On page 16 of your statement you 
have another recommendation: 

In addition, the Secretary is hereby directed to establish on an appropriate 

wraphical basis lists of crops which may not be produced for direct or indirect 
Sale, 

I appreciate the fact that something like that may be necessary. 
But isn’t that taking more freedom away from the farmer, telling him 
what he can sow and what he can reap / 

Mr. Kune. That is right, and we do this with great reluctance, and 
only after a great debate in the Farm Bureau about it. This debate 
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went on for years before this proposition was finally written into our 
program which we hope will become the law. The reason for it is 
very simple: Before we really started in with this program of acreage 
controls we had built up enough supplies in some of these commodities 
so that the acres taken out would have a profound detrimental effect 
on the rest of American agriculture, and this is not fair to the other 
producers, therefore we come forward with the proposition to control 
the use of diverted acres. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I do not think I should 
take any more time. 

The CuarrmMan, Let the Chair inquire of the members of the com- 
mittee whether they would prefer to run along for 30 minutes and 
return at 2 or recess now and return at 1: 304 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. If there is no objection, let us go ahead for a little 
while. 

Mr. Simpson / 

Mr. Stmpson.. Mr. Kline, this bill before the committee is called a 
committee print; it has not been introduced. It has “Mister” printed 
but the name is left blank. This is a proposal before this committee, 
and it is not the first proposal that was ever before it. A few years 
ago there was a Brannan proposal on which this committee held hear- 
ings for about 10 days. I do not think that we had a committee print 
on the Brannan proposal. We do have on this. I do wish to clear 
the atmosphere in this room, to the effect that this bill has never been 
introduced by anyone yet. The question that I desire to ask you is: 
Does the Farm Bureau or American Farm Bureau Federation, have 
any objection to bringing in a bill of your own, or a proposal ? 

Mr. Kuine. We would be glad to. 

Mr. Stmeson. As one member of the committee I would like to have 
one of them. 

Mr. Kurne. Fine. 

Mr. Simpson. I would appreciate it if the Farm Bureau would bring 
into this committee another committee print, if you want to call it 
that, or a Farm Bureau proposal. I think it would be very helpful to 
the committee. There is another thing that I would like to say, and 
I think some other member touched on the subject; regardless of what 
any witness states, or any question that any member asks, the objective 
of the witness and the members is the same—to try to solve the sur- 
pluses of agriculture. 

The other thing that I wish to say is that a year and a half or 2 
year ago this committee, or at least all the members who were in 
attendance at the time, extended the rigid parity formula unani- 
mously. That brings me to the question which is similar to what Mr. 
Hoeven asked you: Is it a question of the rigid or flexible parity, o 
is it a question of surpluses ? 

Mr. Kurne. They are not unrelated. The fact is that in many areas 
we have support prices drawing a lot of capital into the production of 
the commodity. The acreage of wheat in 1945, as I remember it, was 
approximately 69 million—that was the last year of the war. The 
acreage last year was 78,500,000 acres. <A lot of new resources were 
pulled into agriculture, and a lot of them were not primarily farm 
resources. New money went into agriculture—into the production of 
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more wheat. These people now have an interest in this production of 
course, like any other producer, but it also adds to the difficulty. They 
were attrac ted by the fact that it seemed to be risk free. 

Mr. Sturson. There is no objection to a farmer or a businessman 
or a professional man getting 90 percent of what they think is coming 
to them if it does not create other problems ? 

Mr. Kune. No; there is no objection to a man getting 105 percent 
of what is coming to him if the consumers will actually pay for it at 
that price, 

Mr. Simpson. On page 17 of your statement : 


Basic commodities account for slightly less than 28 percent of cash receipts 


That would certainly indicate that the basics in the minority are caus- 


ing the trouble. In other words, 23 percent of the agricultural situa- 
tion iscausing our trouble right now. 

fr. Kuine. This is right, of course, on the other hand we have been 
talking some about dairy products and they are hot li ted as a basic 
commodity. 


Mr. Simpson. I was interested to know that 23 percent of the cash 
receipts of the farm are basic commodities, because they are certainly 
contributing to the probli m. 


Mr. Kune. Yes. There is one thing that ought to be noted, 
course, and that is that a very high percent of total farm receip eu. 
from dairy products and livestock. They have in them also soybean 
me I, and cottonseed meal and oats and barley and linseed meal and 
org and so forth, but the bie one of these is corn. So corn is 

ctl alls coming throu o}) in these other sales also. But these figures 
efer to receipts from direct sale, and they are, I think, very significant 


figures, and anybody who wants to try to get a national agricultural 
program WwW hic h ij Iss atis factory from the standpoint of farmers has got 
to recognize the fact that you have just pointed out. 

Mr. Simpson. On the basis of your 23 percent statement here, less 
than 23 percent, I would like to state th: at as far as hog raising in the 
area I come from, they are not complaining about the price of hogs 
at $26. Ihave not had a complaint on that. They are not complain- 
ing about the price of soybeans, either, except that they sold them a 
little too quick, and maybe they have a little regret there. 

Mr. Kurne. Hogs are one of the best illustrations, Mr. C ongress- 
man, of the willingness and the ability of farmers to shift the use of 
resources in response to price. We had a couple of bad years in hogs. 
{ know this personally because that is my business and there was quite 
a little pressure for a support price on hogs in 1952; however, the 
hog growers turned it down. They said, “No, thank you.” 

Another thing about it was that the Government was trying to 
control the price of hogs with price control during that period, and 
some of the best cuts of pork were controlled at a lower price than the 
consumer was prepared to pay for them in the market. This held 
the price of hogs down, too, but the hog men, under the impact of 
relative prices, reduced hog numbers to such an extent that they got 
well over 100 percent of parity in the market place for hogs last year. 

Mr. Stwrson. What you mean is that when hogs hit $16 about 3 or 
1 years ago the hog raiser sold his brood sows, and then there was a 
shortage of hogs and they went back up; is that right? 

Mr. Kurne. That is right; in 1952 and 1953. 





' 
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Mr. Simpson. It is my understanding that our agricultural exports 
have fallen down about 31 percent in the last 2 years. Is that you! 
understanding ¢ 

Mr. KLINE. [ can get the table here. That certainly IS approxi- 
mately right. We have had a very serious decline in exports, 

Mr. Srmpson. It is close enough. What do you think we can do to 
regain the lost exports ¢ 

Mr. Kune. The sort of things that we have suggested in our state 
ment—and I think we have to have a very aggressive siauea on it. 
I think we have had over the last several years, when it has been my 


privilege to be in ee # ae ee and to see representatives 
of the Government of United States there, working with Euro 
peans, an attitude that it was perfectly proper for us to interest ow 
selves in the production and the marketing problems of everybody else, 


and just a little indecent for us to be interested in our own marketing 


problems because we presumi ibly were better oll than hen vere, ol 
some such attitude. I do not think tl is attitude has O wnt 
I know it has not won markets. 

It is my opinion that we should reverse this attitude We sl ila 
say tothem: “Here is what we can do to be of assistance to you. What 
can you do to be « fs tance tous?” Tl Ss iman to ma It does 
not put some people In a super iol position and some pe ple 
inferior position. I] believe that with this sort of attitude we ea 
increase markets. 

| would note, al oO, that 1% we do not aevelor more efl { e nro 
gram in this field, we can have a lot more de e in foreien n cets 


We have vot to work at selling these commodities 

The CuairmMan. Let the Chair make an announcement befor ore 
members leave. We will recess at the conclusio1 ot Mr Sips n’s 
questions and reconvene at 1:45 

Mr. SIMPSON. Why not recess now and | can resume when we come 
back ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Simpson says he can resume his questioning 
when we come back. So we will return at 1:45 and Mr. Simpson will 
complete his questioning at that time. 

(Whereupon at 12:15 p Yi}. the committee Was recessed, to recon 
vene at 1:45 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Anpresen (presiding). The committee will come to order. 
When the committee recessed at noon, I understood that the gentle 
man from I]linois was asking a few questions and if he has not con 
cluded he may proceed. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Kline, I think you were discussing the 31 percent 
or approximately 31 percent reduction in farm exports. I am not sure 
that I remember exactly where we were. I think you were talking 
about them. 

On page 2 of your report you mentioned “Continuation of these 
wartime price support levels in a period of shrinking foreign demand” 
and I think I asked you what could be done to increase foreign 
exports. 
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Mr. Kurne. I had made an answer just before lunch, also there is 
considerable discussion of it in the 18 pages of formal testimony which 
we mi: ide. 

As I remember it you had just started to ask another question just 
before lunch, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Simpson. I think you are probably right. I would like to tell 
you what a Member of Congress told me, who was over in Germany 
this summer, along the line of agricultural exports. He said he was 
in Western Germany and some Western German officials told him 
that Western Germany was in the market for corn and he said “We 
will sell you corn. We have plenty.” The Western German said, 
“No. We are going to buy our corn from Turkey.” 

He asked him why. He said, “Turkey is in the market for our 
heavy electrical equipment and they have a surplus of corn so we are 
going to buy their Turkish corn in exchange for this electrical equip- 
ment.” And I said to this Member of ¢ ‘ongress “How did Turkey get 
to be an exporter of corn?” He said “About 5 years ago they h: ud a 
deficiency in corn. Their livestock was not even properly fed and 
our country went to Turkey and taught the Turks how to raise corn 
and in 5 years time they went from a nation of deficit to apparently a 
nation of surplus. 

That could account for some of it although our Nation is not an ex- 
porter of corn; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Kurne. Our exports of corn are relatively slight. 

Mr. Simpson. That brings me to the figures that the Agriculture 
Department gave me as a possible carryover as of October 1, the figure 
which you mentioned this morning, about 900 million bushels of car- 
ryover for corn as of October 1. I think the Agriculture Depart- 
ment gave me about an 875 million figure. If 875 million is a proper 

carryover, or rather the compulsory carryover for this October—and 

the Agric airs Department told me that it was supposd to be the 
heaviest carryover of corn on record—that would mean that if it is 
the proper carryover or a little bit too much, we will not know if we 
have an improper carryover until the 1954 crop is gathered. So that 
faces the country with not only one surplus—and we said about 900 
million bushels would be about 3 months’ supply—but it faces you 
with about 3 months’ additional supply if you have a similar yield of 
corn this year. 

I would like to have your view as to how you can handle a surplus 
when you have one surplus and you do not know whether you have 
an adequate surplus until the next crop is made or not. 

Mr. Kune. The total agricultural production in the United States 
is extraordinarily stable. It is stable in total feed units. Sometimes 
it jumps up and down, because of drought and one thing and another, 
but such conditions as 1934 are extraordinarily exceptional in the 
history of production and in addition, even in those years, the total 
agric ultural production is far more stable than people think who do 
not look at the overall figures. 

We also have to assume that conditions will be somewhere near 
normal. There also is not only production but carryover of alterna- 
tive livestock feeds, so that it is true, as you have suggested, that we 
can never tell exactly what any crop is going to be, and with regard 
to any particular grain, but it is also true that we have to go on the 
basis of what is reasonable. 
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It is possible that corn will be in a very serious oversupply situa- 
tion next fall, given reasonably good weather in 1954. 

On the other hand, it is not possible—I suppose one should not say 
anything is not possible—but it does not seem that there is the least 
possibility of corn having a carryover which is comparable in terms 
of what a year’s use is, to the prospec tive carryover of wheat. 

Mr. Srmpson. I think that 875 million as of October will only be 
as you say a 90-day supply. 

Mr. Kune. That is right. We produce about 3 billion bushels. 

Mr. Simpson. Whatever the Agricultural Department is in agree- 
ment would establish the proper carryover on any basic commodities 
you would never know whether you had that proper carryover until 
the present year’s ¢ - is assured, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Kuinr. Yes, it is true. I am not sure what the point of the 
question is, and aianien you had better ask the next one so that I 
ah 

Mr. Srmpson. We will say 500 million bushels is the agreed carry- 
over on corn. Whether the new crop comes in October 1 and the crop 
is not made until the end of August or the middle of September, then 
you are faced with a double surplus. 

Mr. Kuine. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. And that is true, I think, on any basic commodity ? 

Mr. Kuinr. It is also true that if you had a carryover of let’s say 
1,500 million bushels, which would take a whale of a lot of storage and 
tie up a lot of Government money, and if then we had a very short 
corn crop, the farmer has little chance for a really high price for corn. 
Let me repeat, even though there was a short crop—and this is a 
point which is extremely important so far as the price support pro- 
gram which the Farm Bureau proposes—the market price would not 
be able to compensate because of the large carryover overhanging 
the market. 

When you have exceptional weather and you plant 75 acres of corn, 
the per-unit cost of corn goes down if the yield is exceptionally high 
and in that year, instead of needing the price support worse, what 
you actually need is markets worse. 

On the other hand, if you carry it over, and this surplus prevents 
the price of corn from being good the year of your short ¢ hop, you are 
really shorted, even though the price may be supported at the reason- 
ably high level. 

Mr. Supson. Under present corn acreage control Illinois has a 
statewide cut of 22.8. In some counties in the district that I rep- 
resent, specifically Adams County, IIl., the cut is 26 percent. Frankly, 
that looks pretty severe, and it looks to me like the hog raiser and the 
cattle feeder in the area I represent is not going to comply with the 
corn program for the very simple reason that he feeds all the corn 
that he raises and all the corn that he can buy to his livestock. 

I do not think in my area we will get a 10-percent compliance on 
the corn situation this year, for an addition reason, if you get into 
the central Illinois area or down into the river bottom area of the 
ee and Illinois River, down in my area, those simply grain 
areas, knowing that they are going to be cut 20 or 25 percent, their 
cut is a fourth or a fifth of what they are actually going to raise, so I 
think they will take this position: We might just as well raise more 
corn and take a little less, or if they are going to comply and get a loan, 
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they will put that to soybeans or some other crop, and with the price 
of soybeans I think that there will be a great number of acres over- 
planted this year. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Kurne. Yes. In an area which is a cash grain area and a heavy 
corn-producing area, I believe that there will be a considerable com- 
pliance with corn allotments. It says on the slip on which you get 
your corn allotment that this is for the purpose of esti ablishing the 
privilege of a corn loan. These farmers, under the act as it is now 
written—and it cannot be changed for this season—have perfect free- 
dom to use the acres taken out of corn to compete with other farmers 
who may not be in that position, and I have no doubt but that that is 
exactly what they will do, and this will put a very considerable pres- 
sure on the producers of other crops, all of which compete on the 
one hand for land and machinery and labor, and on the other hand 
for the markets for agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Srmpson. I believe that it is generally agreed by the members 
of this committee and the agriculture people that I have talked to, 
that there should absolutely be some conirols of ground that is laid out 
on wheat and cotton and corn, that there should not be planted a 
competing crop in that ground. 

You folks feel that way, too, don’t you 4 

Mr. Kune. That is one of our recommendations. 

Mr. Simrson. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I have taken up so much 
time. I have one more question. 

The CuarrMan. One more last one? 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Earl Smith, former sig soon of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, whom you know, is from the 20th Illinois 
Distr ict, and Quincy, IIL, when the e esi was holding a hearing 
there, he stated that—if you do not mind I will read you what he 
sald: 

I believe, gentlemen, that those laws, if you will go back and read them— 
too many people have forgotten some of the things in those laws—honestly, 
courageously, and efficiently administered, and you have got the foundation for 
a permanent policy as far as controlling the basic annual soil crops is concerned, 
and we all know what they are, Congress has decreed them as corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, and now soybeans. 

Taken together, those annual soil crops constitute about 85 percent of all soil 
crops in this country. Now, if we can stabilize American agriculture, we can 
stabilize American prices for the farmer. But have we tried to do it? In 1952 
any man who looked at that law, and who had a deep conception of the impor- 
tance of it—I will use corn as an example, as I know more about corn, and I 
am sure the same principle applies to other items—would know there should 
have been a call for at least a 10-percent reduction in the production of corn. 

In other words, his contention has been that the law was not admin- 
istered in 1952 on the basis of the commodities that are causing some of 
the surplus. 

Do youcare »vomment on his statement / 

Mr. Kurne. We have a similar implication in our statement. We 
did not put ~ finger on anyone. 

We said we believed that conditions were such that quotas should 
have been called for in certain instances and that the supplies indicated 
clearly that they should have been called for, quotas and allotments, 
and that they were not, and that our present situation would have been 
far less serious had they been applied. 
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Mr. Simpson. I could have included some of the prospective 575 
to 900 million carryover on corn this year. 

Mr. Kurne. There is not any question about it, because we also cre- 
ated an impression among farmers, by not calling for controls, that we 
were not in any — danger of difficulty from surpluses. 

Mr. Supson. As long as I have been on this committee all the evi- 
dence that has been before us, that 75 percent of all the corn raised 
is fed on the farm to hogs or cattle. If that is true, I cannot see why 
the 25 percent, even with or without controls, would have created the 
surpluses. 

Mr. Kuine. About 58 percent of corn is fed and is therefore a feed 
supply and there is an interrelationship of course between the farmer 
growing stock and his farm. You know this very well, of course, 
from the hog and cattle feeding area—that a man makes a decision 
with regard to whether it is more profitable to increase or decrease 
the size of his pig herd or the number of cattle he feeds. 

One of the things he takes into consideration is the price of corn. 
That is one of his costs if he is going to feed and one of his sources of 
income if he is going to sell the corn. So there is quite a latitude in 
the use of the corn on the farm as well as off the farm in the case of 
feed. 

Mr. Stupson. Do not agricultural people contend that marketing 
quotas on corn would never work ¢ 

Mr. Kurne. Most of the corn people are convinced that they would 
not work or that if they were tried it would take the most extraordi- 
nary control by the Federal Government because of the fact that corn 
is not sold as corn. 

Mr. Simpson. It seems to me, Mr. Kline, that this committee is 
taced with 2 or 3 situations: No. 1, that the committee is still holding 
hearings right now as a continuation of the hearings they held all over 
the United States this summer and fall. That is the No. 1. . There 
is a proposal before us, but there has been no legislation introduced by 
any member of the committee. 

That is the reason I asked you if it was in order for your organiza- 
tion to submit a similar program as this committee print, which I 
will certainly be glad to look at and see. 

The other situation is that if the committee reports a bill to the 
House of Representatives and the House accepts it, and the Senate 
accepts it, or In compromise they come out with a bill, if it is contrary 
to the recommendations of the President, it can face a veto. 

That means that the 1949 act is in effect, isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Kune. That is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. There is the situation that we are facing. 

Mr. Kuine. Might I comment on that point, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Stmpson. | would be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Kune. We supported legislation in 1949, as you well know. 
Not all the things we supported were written into the 1949 act. How- 
ever, after the act had been passed we then supported the principles 
of the act, and did everything possible to make it work as smoothly as 
possible. The surplus situation at that time was different than it is 
now. One of the reasons that we were for the program which we pre- 
sented at that time was in order to prevent the accumulation of the 
kind of surpluses we have now, and we thought our program would 
assist. 
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It is because of the different situation now as compared with then 
that we have put forward aggressively the proposals which we make, 
and we say first we are in favor of the principles of the act of 1949, 
then we say we are for the following amendments, and here we pro- 
pose three major propositions which are very simple. 

The first year after we have a nonquota year we think we ought to 
have price supports at 9) percent on cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts, and 
rice. This is not out of line with what Earl Smith said in the hearing 
that you mentioned. It is also for the purpose of preventing a pro- 
ducer from having a difficult situation over which he himself had no 
control—the producers of those crops. 

The second thing we propose is this matter of control of diverted 
acres, and that is because we are now faced not with a moderate pro- 
gram of diverted acres but with one which might take in an ex- 
traordinary number—millions and millions and millions—of acres, 
and they go into competition with other producers. We just cannot 
throw them into competition without very great difficulty for the 
rest of American agriculture. 

The third is that we believe that we can give a new look to this 
proposition of good soil management with what we have chosen to call 
a soil fertility bank, but which is not a new idea at all, but is one of 
trying to get some of the same kind of provisions applied to nonquota 
crops, and add it up to a balanced agriculture and a very great im- 
provement in soil resources. 

Mr. Srmpson. The 1949 act did call for an adjustment of not more 
than 5 percent per year should the act be placed into effect; isn’t that 
true ¢ 

Mr. Kune. The only place where it had the 5 percent provision was 
in the change from the old parity to the new parity where it said that 
the definition should not be changed more than 5 percent in any 
1 year. 

Mr. Srvpson. It seems to me that the farmer was generally given 
the impression at that time that should the act be placed into effect, 
that the parity formula would not be dropped over 5 percent per 
annum. 

Mr. Kure. If you take out “the prices would not be dropped,” then 
the statement is completely accurate as far as our part in getting 
farmers to understand the thing is concerned, because what it said 
was that the parity formula definition would not be dropped more 
than 5 percent in any 1 year—the transitional parity calculation. 

Mr. Stupson. A good many members have touched upon the pub- 
licity of the agricultural interests and the city interests, and I think 
I sense that in the House of Representatives a Member of Congress 
regardless of his political affiliation, if he is from the city he is very 
much inclined to say to city people, “Why should I vote for a farm 
program to tax you to keep farm prices up in order for you to pay 
more for those same foodstuffs in the store.” 

In other words that is a good political statement from him and I 
have seen that happen right over on the House floor. I saw it happen 
when the soil conservation amendment to cut the payment from 195 
million down to 145 million, I think it was, came up, and if you will 
look at the rolleall vote on that cut you will find that practically every 
city Member of Congress, regardless of his politics, voted for the 


cut. 
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At the same time those same city members should realize—and the 
people in the cities should realize—that whenever the farmer is not in 
the market to buy fencing and automobiles and trucks and farm imple- 
ments, the people making those implements might be out of work, 
so it is not a one-way street by any means. 

Those are all my questions, Mr. Chairman, except that I do want to 
call the committee’s attention to the fact, that Mr. Charles Shuman 
is here, president of the Illinois Agricultural Association, and I hope 
sincerely that before these hearings are over Mr. Shuman will get 
ample time to explain their soil-bank program. 

The Cuairman. We will see that that is done if it is at all possible. 
As the Chair said this morning, he thinks that the soil-bank idea is 
important enough that if we cannot get to it today, we must go into 
it at some other time. 

Mr. MeMillan ? 

Mr. McMiuan. Just one question to Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Randolph, down in your State of Oklahoma, did you find out 
the sentiment of the cottongrowers as to whether they were backing 
this Farm Bureau proposal 

Mr. Ranvournu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMiuian. They are backing it? 

Mr. Ranvo.ten. A big majority of them are. 

Mr. McMrutan. I mean a majority, of course. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Yes. I might say, in answer to that, further, that 
the resolution on price supports which we adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation in November, is practi- 

cally identical with the one adopted by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in December. The resolution was discussed on the floor 
of the convention and there was a vote between this proposition and 
the Russell Young amendment. 

The Russell Young amendment is the 2-year 90-percent support 
amendment under which we are now operating. 

Mr. Cootry. That is not the Russell Young amendment. That is 
the Harold Cooley bill. 

Mr. Ranpourn. I accept the amendment. We had this debate and 
the Associated Press said the vote for the resolution like we have it 
here was overwhelming. There was a voice vote and, of course, it 
was not counted, but it was a very large majority of the delegates to 
this convention. 

Mr. McMitian. Would they favor a sliding scale ? 

Mr. Ranpoipu. Nota sliding scale but a variable support price. In 
Alabama, we have been on record on that for at least 5 years and 
maybe longer. We have been on record since it was adopted in 1949. 
That is about 5 years. 

Mr. McMitian. If Congress and the President fail to agree on any 
farm legislation relative to cotton during this session, would you agree 
to an amendment to the 1949 act containing the language that we have 
in the Tobacco Allotment Act ? 

Mr. Ranpo.teu. You mean for other commodities? 

Mr. McMiian. For cotton / 

Mr. Ranpotren. No. There is quite a difference between cotton and 
tobacco. I am assuming, however that Congress and the President 
will come to some agreement. 
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Mr. McMitian. Don’t you agree with me that the Government itself 
is part ly responsible for this large surplus we have at the present time 
in cotton ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotpen. We said so in our statement; yes, sir. 

Mr. McMitxian. Cotton particularly ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Yes, sir, we mentioned cotton, in the statement I 
think it is on page 2—it is not on page 2, I do not know the exact page 
where it appears. Anyway, we stated that we should have had con- 
trols, marketing quotas, on cotton in 1953, but they were not put on 
cotton, and at least to that extent I think that, or at least in that way 
and to that extent, the Government is partly responsible for the sur- 
plus of cotton that we have. 

In addition to that, as I recall, the Department of Agriculture 
asked us to produce 16 million bales of cotton for I think 2 years. 

Mr. McMitian. About 2 years? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. Yes. 

Mr. McMiiian. Didn’t they also discontinue foreign exports of 
cotton at that time? 

Mr. Ranpoitrn. At one time the announcement was made—I think 
this was in 1950—that the cotton exports be limited to a certain 
amount. My recollection was 2 million bales. It might have been 
21%, million. 

Mr. McMitxan. I do not think they exported any at all. 

Mr. Ranpotren. We are talking about the limitation on exports. It 
is my recollection that in 1 year, I think it was 1950, the Department 
started out to limit exports to 2 million bales. That bar was lifted 
after about a month or 60 days, something like that, but that had some 
effect, too, yes. That was a pretty bad thing. 

Mr. McMitxan. Do you feel that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is doing everything possible to dispose of these surpluses? I 
realize that is not the Farm Bureau’s business. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I think your question was, Do I feel that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is doing everything possible—— 

Mr. McMILuan. Everything possible to dispose of this surplus. 

Mr. Ranpoieu. That is one I can answer with a “No.” I do not 
believe so, 

Mr. McMitxan, I have a case I would like to cite that happened 
in my district in 1952. One of my largest cotton farmers gave notice 
to the Commodity C redit C orporation that he wanted to redeem 300 
bales of cotton on the last day of July which was the last day he could 
redeem his cotton, and he redeemed his cotton and sold it immediately 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation after he had already sold it 
indicted him for selling the cotton because he did not give sufficient 
notice. By selling this cotton he made $8,000 for the Government be- 
cause the price of cotton had gone down to that extent in that length 
of time. 

1 just wondered if you thought this man had committed an un- 
pardonable sin by making money for the Government. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Of course I do not know all the details of the case. 

Mr. McMinzan. Those are the details as I know them. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I know that, but I will say this: That the mere fact 
that he made money for the Government is not an unpardonable sin. 

Mr. McMixian. They indicted him and hauled him into court, but 
he did not stay in court very long. The case was thrown out. 
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Mr. Ranvotren. I would assume so, although I do not know the case. 

Mr. McMitnan. It was in 1952. I also know of a case where—this 
just happened a few months ago—this distiller advised me he had 
been trying to purchase a million bushels of corn for several months, 
and he made his application with the Chicago office. He was anxious 
to acquire a million bushels of corn for the purpose of distilling alco- 
hol. 

It seems to me if the CCC has so much corn in surplus they should be 
trying to sell it. 

Mr. Ranpotren. I am certainly for selling it, for any good purpose. 

Mr. McMinxan. Is it your opinion then that the people in Alabama 
are satisfied w ith: the farm bureau’s proposal ? 

Mr. Ranpoipn. I cannot speak for all the people. As far as the 
members of the farm bureau are concerned in Alabama—and that is 
approximately 74,000—the answer to that is bound to be “Yes,” be 
cause we discussed it in meetings in every county, as this map will 
show here. 

I think that we did not have as many of those meetings as were held 
in lowa but we had 15,000 people attending those meetings. They 
were open to everybody, even though they were not members of the or 
ganization. And we did have a fine attendance at the meetings and 
we had a lot of them. 

Then each county adopted a resolution on this subject of price sup- 
ports and some 14 other subjects, and then we had a meeting in early 
November—we met in Biloxi, Miss., incidentally—that is a good 
meeting place if you want that information, and of course we brought 
all these resolutions before our resolutions committee, on which a major 
portion of the counties were represented. 

They went over them and they drafted this resolution that I referred 
to, which in this particular respect is identical in meaning with 
the American Farm Bureau resolution. Then we had delegates from 
every county—we had 382 delegates—and this was as I said carried 
before the convention, debated and adopted. 

That is the best way I know to get the sentiment for farm bureau 
members. 

Mr. McMitxian. You have the same type of farming as we have 
in South Carolina and that is why I was anxious to get your opinion. 
Mr. Ranpouew. I am very happy to answer any questions I can. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Harvey / 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I care to interrogate the 
witness. Mr. Hoeven and Mr. Simpson are both very much interested 
in the basic commodity, corn, as I am, and most of the questions that 
1 would have asked they have already asked. However, I would like 
to say that the president of the Indiana Farm Bureau, Mr. Hassil 
Schenck, representing more than a hundred thousand Indiana farm 
families, is here and I am very hi: uppy that he is here. He has been 
associated not only with the Indiana Farm Bureau as its president for 
many years but I believe is also a member of the board of the American 
Farm Bureau as well. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Abernethy / 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Kline, how is the policy of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation fixed ¢ 
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Mr. Kutne. It is fixed finally by a vote of the delegates of the State 
Farm Bureaus in the annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Then do I understand that the statement which 
you have made here today is as a result of a debate of the particular 
questions involved, by your delegates at your last convention which I 
believe was in Chacago? 

Mr. Kuine. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What percentage of the American Farm Bureau 
members know what is in this statement ? 

Mr. Kurne. A very high percentage of the members know. In the 
first place, it is a voluntary organization. We do not have any 
union shop. There is not any great change in position here. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I am familiar with how it is made up. 

Mr. Kune. I just did not know exactly what the point of this ques- 
tion was, but I would note here that the resolutions committee whidh 
drafts a report for the delegates—the full delegate group is too large 
to draft the initial report. 

Mr. AnerNetHy. | — tell you what the sarge means. Almost 
every statement made before this committee by this organization— 
and I do not want to be misunderstood, I think it is a ood organiza- 
tion, although I differ with it in some of its polic ies—but almost every 
statement which is made before this committee since I have been a 
member of it—and that has been 10 years—by this and other organiza- 
tions I should say—they start out by saying: 

We are here testifying as to the p*sition of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion of which there are 1,591,777 members. 

Now that leaves the impression that 1,591,777 members have had 
an opportunity to and have studied and have taken a position on the 
recommendation that is made at the time the statement is made. 
Such an intimation was made on yesterday when you made your 
statement. 

Now with all deference— and I am a member of the Farm Bureau, 
and one reason I am a member is because I am hopeful that those who 
think as I do will expand their membership to a point that we may 
someday outvote those who think as you do.” I hope that one of these 
rs iys—and you have a right to your position—I hope that one of these 

lays the membership for whom I speak can get enough delegates on 
the convention floor to have our views prevail. That is not critical. 
I think I have a right to make that statement. 

I have a right to take my position and T think you certainly have 
a right to take yours. But what I want to know is: I represent 16 
counties, 400,000 people, a high percentage of them farmers. I know 
more farmers in my district than any man in it, unless it is the presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau in my State, who is my constitutent. I 
would like to know if you know how many of my farmers who are 
members of the Farm Bureau know what is in this statement, or if 
you have any way of estimating it, and how many of them support it. 

Mr. Kuine. I would certainly defer on this question to the president 
of the State Farm Bureau from your State. He is much closer to it 
than I am. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I donot think he isin the room just now. 

Mr. Krine. If he is not here I will be happy to make a statement 
in regard to it. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. The object of “variable” supports, which is a new 
name for it, and which isa correct name I agree, because it is variable 
I think both names that we have given it—sliding scale and so forth 
all corre ctly describe it. 

The object of it is to eventually gain, as I understand you, for agri- 
culture, its fair share of the income of this country ; is ‘that correct ? 

Mr. Kune. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. You will not say that 75 percent of parity is a 
fair share ? 

Mr. Kurne. No. 

Mr. Avernetuy. All right. Now if it is not a fair share and the 
price supports on cotton or wheat or corn, or any other commodity, 
is less than 90 or even less than a hundred, then he is not getting his 
fair share. How long will your program have to stay in effect before 
the farmer gets his fair share ? 

Mr. Kuine. My thinking on it is—and it is only an estimate—that 
the farmer would do better in 1954 and 1955 if we had not postponed 
the effective operation of the basic farm act in 1949 and 1952 

Just how long it takes to get out of the situation that we are in, 
partly because of this postponement, into a more favorable situation, 
no one can answer for certain, but I don’t believe that the farmer is 
prepared to take the consequences of out-and-out price fixing for 
agriculture. 

I believe it is perfectly possible to force price fixing throughout 
agriculture by the course of fixing prices in some of the great com- 
modities which force enough resources into the other commodities so 
that the competitive position deteriorates to the point where they 
have to be for one of two things: either as farmers throwing out the 
farm program, or having tight enough control so that the producers 
of nonsupported crops and livestock are able to make a living in their 
commodity as well as having the people who produce the commodities 
under controls also be ab le to make a living. 

Mr. Anernetiy. If you will pardon me, let us get back to my ques 
tion. I asked the question of how long it would take. You said 
eventually it would bring to him his fair share of the American 
economy, and you stated—and I think you are sincere about it—that 
you did not know how long it would take this program to bring it to 
him. Tell me what it is about a variable price-support program be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity that will eventually bring to him 
his fair share that 80 to 90 percent would not bring to him? 

Mr. Kuinr. You want me to compare 75 to 90 and 80 to 90? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I want to know what is so magnetic about the 75 
to 90 percent. That is the thing which you say is going to get us back 
into a free-enterprise agriculture. 

Mr. Kune. No. You never heard me say any such thing here or 
any place else. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I thought you stated that you had been advo- 
cating—I thought you stated it—free enterprise. Did I not read that 
in your statement ? 

Mr. Kuinr. I believe in private enterprise. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. Apnernetuy. And that you brought us this program which 
will put the farmer on a free-enterprise basis. That is the way I 
interpreted i 
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Mr. Krine. The fact of the matter is that when we start out to 
explain what we think it is that will enable us as farmers to get a 
satisfactory income as American citizens engaged in the business of 
producing agricultural commodities, we do not start with the farm 
program. This is a floor under agriculture. This is not the primary 
proposition. 

Mr. Anerneriuy. But of course we have to start with the farm pro- 
gram because that is the only arena we have to work in here in this 
room. 

Mr. Kiine. Well, we have a discussion of this on page 12, where 
ve discuss the function of price. We have noted a number of funda- 
mental propositions which I am not only impressed with from the 
standpoint of logic, but IT am imnpressed with them because I have 
kept books on a farm for alnjost 40 years. 

Mr. Anernerity. Let me ask this question—and I do not want you 
to think I am being facetious: If a variable program—we now have 
a fixed program for certain commodities—if a variable program of 
from 75 to 90 will lnprove the position of those particular farmers, 
Ww hy will nota program of from 0 to 90 do better ¢ 

Mr. Kune. I suppose as good an answer as any to that is: If 90 
percent support for dairy products is good, why is not 100 percent 
better / 

Mr. Anernetriy. I do not think that is a good answer. 

Mr. Kune. | did not expect vou to like it 

Mr. Anernetiry. You are the one who is advocating it, that is, 
I assume you are. 

Mr. Kurne. The Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Arnerneriy. Well, you advocate it as an individual. Now if 
75 to 90 1s good and it is sound and it will bring these farmers even- 
tually their fair share of the American economy, why do they not do 
even better if you have a variable program from 0 to 904 

Mr. Kuine. Or from 0 to 100. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is right, or from 0 to 100. 

Mr. Kuine. Or from 0 to 110. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes, sil 

Mr. Cootry. Or no program at all? 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is my next question. 

Mr. Kine. Well ~ 1 might as well answer them all at once. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

Mr. Kurne. We are trying to get in a position where a farmer can 
really make a living. It is my conviction that if we get ourselves into 
a situation where the Government of the United States tries to guar- 
antee profitable prices on, say, a few agricultural commodities, that 
the Government will find itself—assuming that production at those 
prices tends to be very much larger than we are able to find markets 
for at home and abroad—being increasingly careful about the business 
of distributing the right to produce at the guaranteed profitable prices. 
And I can imagine 20 years from now a situation where really bright 
young men would no longe r decide to undertake farming as a business 
because when they did there would be a cubby hole for them and they 
would have to get in it and they would have to sté iy there. There 
is one thing certain, and that is that if the Government guarantees a 
profitable operation to any considerable group of citizens, it. must 
recognize that their right to that is as a citizen, and therefore they 
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have to be very careful about distributing that right on the basis of 
one share, one vote. 

I do not think this is consistent with the fundamental principles 
that make it possible for agriculture to be really dynamic or really 
prosperous, SO we believe that by using relative prices and avoiding 
unmanageable surpluses, we can have a great deal more opportunity 
in agriculture. I will say further, in answer to the second question 
that you were about to ask—why any farm program at all: the 
basic reason for a farm program is that farm expenses are sticky, 
and that farm prices are elastic- -they go up and down rapidly in 
response to changes in the supply situation. That is the reason we 
did very well when prices were going up fast because of war demand 
and it is the reason why, when the general price level goes down, we 
are in a squeeze, and we are in a squeeze at 90 percent of parity 
because our costs are high. Farm production eXpenses were about 
614 billion, as | remember it, in 1940, and they were approximately 
23 billion last year—221% billion last year. They had gone off just a 
little. They did not ge off quite so much because they are tight and 
sticky. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I will concede that your answer would be good 
but you are taking too much time on it. 

Mr. Kurne. I am sorry but it is a complicated problem, as you well 
know. 

Mr. Anerneruy. It is also the theory of those who support the var- 
iable program that supports at 90 percent of parity have attracted 
people into particular types of farming—that is producing cotton, 
wheat, corn or something else—whereas it would not have happened 
had it not been for the 90 percent supports, is that not correct / 

Mr. Kune. It has drawn people into agriculture in certain areas 
and very considerable amounts of capital and labor. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And that the variable program will, if we drop 
the price supports back, have an adverse effect and some of them will 
get out. 

Mr. Kiinr. They will either get out or they will prod ice something 
else that is needed more. 

Mr. Averneruy. That is what I mean—that they will drop out— 
and as they drop out that would tend to solve the problem of those 
who remain in that particular field of agriculture. 

Mr. Krinr. There is no question but that you can get a better 
balance, but what we hope is that we can get the kind of adjustment 
where a man can use his resources to the best possible advantage and 
earn and get the highest possible standard of living as he lives on a 
farm. 

Mr. Apernetny. I think everyone concedes that that is the funda- 
mental argument advanced in support of the variable program. Now 
let me ask you this question—and I have asked this a hundred times 
Who is going to get out ? 

Mr. Kirin. I would hope that some of the big money that had 
come out of some of the cities might decide that without these guar- 
anties maybe they might not be as big, at least they might do some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Anerneruy. But here is a proposed program which is supposed 
to have been—and I am confident that it has been—thought through 
from beginning to end. 
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Mr. Kuine. That is a reasonable assumption. 

Mr. Aperneruy. And that you who advocated it, can envision what 
it would do in the end. You have concluded that somebody is going 
to get out of cotton, someone will get out of wheat, some will get out 
of something else, because of this variable price, this low price and 
those that stay in and sweat it out will eventually get a higher price. 
Then they will have a farming program with the market taking care 
of the price. However, no one has yet been able to tell me who is 
going to get out. They say “I hope somebody will get out, I believe 
some will get out.” We hed a witness the other day who said he 
hopes the big farmer will get out. You all hope somebody will get 
out but you don’t tell me who. 

Mr. Krrne. The fact of the matter is that I hope the Government 
is never going to be able to come and puts its finger on this fe llow 
and that fellow and the other fellow and say “You people get out. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I do not mean by name. I do not suggest that. 
You and your contemporaries who have concluded that somebody is 
voing to get out of a particular line of farming, you are bound to have 
back in the recesses of your mind some opinion as to whom these peo- 

le are, not by name, but by section, class, or groups. 

Mr. Kure. Let me comment on that, if I may. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is what I want to know. Who are they? 

Mr. Kurne. There is no real hope in agriculture for a standard of 
living which we could call American, for the seriously underem- 
ployed people in agriculture. I hope two kinds of things happen 
with regard to them, and I believe that we can as a Government fa- 
cilitate the happening of these things. In the first place the first 
one is that a smaller percentage of people all the time will be able to 
produce each of the areas of necessity in the American economy, and 
as we do we have a more varied economy and a more prosperous 
economy, and people have more leisure, and they have more things 
to do with in their leisure time. They have more education, better 
recreation, more books, more libraries, and that sort of thing. This 
movement has been going on since I first started farming. About a 
third of the people in the United States farmed. Now approximately 
15 percent of the people in the United States farm. 

Well, the philosophy of people that nobody ought to get out of 
agriculture would have prevented this extraordinary development, 
which is a part of the foundation of prosperity in the United States 
and part of the strength of the United States which has enabled it 
to survive. I do not believe that we are ever justified in stabilizing 
rural property. This requires new capital investment, new kinds of 
jobs, new hope for these people. As it comes along, two or three of 
these units will make one good unit, and one of these farmers, and 
we hope the best one, will have access to good methods and capital, 
and will become a really progressive farmer and become an effective 
part of the community. And one of the reasons they will be able 
to do this is because some of the people will leave, because they will do 
better for themselves and their families some place else than they are 
doing in agriculture, so they will become not only a market for agri- 
culture but increasingly a market for housing and clothes and edu- 
cation and everything else which has made the American scene. 

Certainly I am in no position to say that we are prepared to stop 
here, that no further progress is possible. Yet this does involve the 
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movement of people in and out of various occupations, and more 
usually in and out of the production of particular agricultural com- 
modities, which is not so serious. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I do not think there is any question but what as 
time moves by we will have a smaller percentage of the people pro- 
ducing food. New methods, new machinery, and so on, have enabled 
every individual to produce more and more. 

Mr. Kune. He should be able to earn more. 

Mr. Asernetuy. But as I interpret your program—or rather as I 
understand you gentlemen to interpret it—in addition to that turn- 
over, this program will bring about a further percentage reduction. 
I just have not been able to find out whom it is going to reduce. Very 
frankly, I would like to know—although I concede that it is rather 
difficult, and I also know it is a rather touchy thing to even indicate 
who it might be—and I think primarily that may be the reason that 
we have never gotten a ‘lirect answer, because it is touchy. 

Mr. Kune. [ have not been so far from a direct answer, Mr. Con- 
gressman. If you will look at the census you will find a whole category 
of people listed as farmers. Some of them who are very small farmers 
would insist they are not a problem. These are retired people. Then 
there are people who choose to farm and who have smal] holdings and 
who choose to stay there. This is a free country and by golly I am in 
favor of protecting their right to do that, and giv ing them every ad- 
vantage that there is to do whatever the ‘y are doing as well as they 
can, as well as they know how, as well as they wish to, but then there 
is a necessity for doing something far more progressive with this whole 
group of people who are undere mployed, who are in some cases sub- 
sistence agriculture. There is quite a group of people whom you would 
have to so classify—and nothing that you can do with a price-support 
program will pull them up into a really satisfactory farm-income 
situation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Now may I go back to the point I attempted to 
make a moment ago? You stated that while this may result in a less- 
er support price ‘and a lesser marketing price for a period of time, 
eventually it will gain for him his fair share, which we will s ay is 
parity, of the national income. Now that is the theory, and I hope it 
will work that way if it ever becomes the law—— 

Mr. Kune. We believe we have a better chance to make an income 
by using relative prices to guide production and consumption than to 
resort to out and out price fixing. 

Mr. Asernetuy. But the consumer has not bought the program 
himself or rather he has not taken it in on that basis. He thinks he 
is going to get something cheaper, does he not? 

Mr. Kurne. I do not believe that consumers as a whole think they are 
going to get things cheaper on account of the farm program. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let ussee if he does not. Here is a letter that came 
to my desk today and I get them every day from all over the United 
States. I had one a few days ago from Denver. I had one last week- 
end from New Mexico. This is from California. People are asking 
us to enact the Benson program. This man here is a manufacturer of 
peanut products, incidentally. I do not have any peanuts in my 
district but I am just as s much interested in the peanut farmer as I am 
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in any other farmer. I am going to put this letter into the record to 
show that this program has been bought by the consumer and proc- 
essor on the theory that he is going to get farm products cheaper. 

Mr. Kune. What re you mean by “this program” ? 

Mr. Anernerny. The variable price-support program. 

Mr. Kure. I just wanted to understand it. When you said “this 
program” I thought you meant the present program. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The variable price-support program—your pro- 
cram. The man writes me, as follows: 

I understand that hearings will be held during the present session of Congress 


on the Government farm program. I hope that they will be placed on the 
tlexible 


you called it variable, both mean the same thing— 


price program and a modernized parity. All too many agricultural commodities 
have been placed out of the consumer's public reach. 

Is that not the reason they are buying this program; they think 
they are going to get farm products cheaper? 

Mr. Kure. For the record I want to change my answer to your 
question, because when you asked me whether it was not true that 
consumers were buying this program because they thought they were 
going to get farm prices cheaper it was my understanding of the 
question that you meant the program now in effect. 

Mr. Anerneruy. No. Iam talking about your program. That is 
what this man is endorsing. He says he will get farm products 
cheaper. 

Mr. Kure. I hope we can get products to the consumer so they can 
be used because that is the only way farmers can make a living. If 
people will not use them they are not going to sell them. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Here is another one. I almost threw it away. 
I fished it out of the wastebasket when I heard you were coming. 

Mr. Kuinr. Maybe you should have thrown it away. 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. It is not too late. 

Mr. Anernetuy. No, it is not. The fact remains—and I think 
we ought to lay this thing on the table right here—that the consumer 
has bought your program because he thinks he is going to get cheaper 
food and cheap clothing. It has been brought out here by a number 
of the members of this committee, that every time this issue comes up 
on the floor of the House, those who represent the consuming interests 
are the ones who advocate it the strongest. 

Mr. Kuirvxe. It is not my privilege to ask Congressmen questions, 
but this can hardly explain the support of the CIO for 90-percent price 
supports. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I have only a few CIO votes in my district. I do 
not have any personal differences with them and they do not have 
any with me. 

Mr. Kurvne. That is good. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I do not have any differences with them so far as 
my district is concerned. 

I have 1 or 2 more questions. How does the Farm Bureau stand on 
the Brannan plan for wool? 

Mr. Kure. In the first place the proposal with regard to wool is 
not the Brannan plan. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture said in 
substance that it was from right where you are sitting. 

Mr. Kurne. I am not responsible for what he may have said. Fur 
thermore, I did not hear it and have not read it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Do you support the program, that is all I wanted 
to know ? 

Mr. Kurne. We sent a statement to the chairman of this committee 
on the 10th day of March which I signed. We made first a general 
statement with regard to it. We noted that we had supported the 
act of 1948 which had a carefully circumscribed authority which could 
have been used to make payments on wool. We are not unaware that 
the framers of the act had wool in mind when this provision was put 
in the 1948 act. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I certainly do not want to be discourteous. I just 
wanted to know if you support it. 

Mr. Kune. I was about to give you an answer but it is a qualified 
answer. We say: 

It is our belief that the peculiar circumstances surrounding the production 
and marketing of wool justify providing carefully prescribed authority for the 
use of payments to support returns of wool producers. Most important of these 
circumstances is that wool is a commodity for which the major portion of our 
needs is imported and for which United States production, even with a 90 percent 
of parity support, is declining. 

And we make another statement or two and then respectfully recom- 
mend certain things: 

1, Pulled wool should not be included in the payment program. The inclu- 
sion of pulled wool would result in substantial payments to slaughtering estab- 
lishments without materially contributing to the objective of maintaining 
increased wool production in this country. 

2. Section 8 should be amended to provide that in addition to sales promotion 
programs, the marketing agreements may include provision for research and 
education with respect to the production and marketing of wool and wool 
products. 

Mr. Avernerny. | hestitate to interrupt you. I will read the state- 
ment. I want to ask you something else. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the committee print recommended that tung oil and honey be 
deleted from the 60 to 90 percent category of support prices. How 
does the Farm Bureau stand on that ? 

Mr. Kirne. We supported the act of 1949, and as you know those 
commodities were in it. We have not mentioned it in our statement. 

Mr. Asernetny. There has been no change in your position on that / 

Mr. Kune. We have made no specific recommendation with regard 
to it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I get mail on these things. Am I in a position to 
say that the Bureau’s position on tung oil and honey has not changed 
since 1949 and so far as we know it remains as is / 

Mr. Kiinr. So far as I know it remains as it was. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is a fair answer. Now, may I join Mr. 
Simpson in asking your staff to submit a written bill? It is very 
diffeult for us to take a general recommendation and write it into 
law and make it fit the general recommendations of those whose views 
it is supposed to reflect. For instance, in your statement you say: 

With this in mind, we recommend a vigorously prosecuted program aimed 
at achieving a sizable reduction in present farm commodity carryovers. 
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A recommendation such as that in order to be effective ought to be 
spelled out so we will know what you are talking about. You also 
say: 
and not risk destroying the possibility of maintaining and expanding needed 
foreign markets. 

I am a hundred percent for that, but I want to see it in a bill. The 
language that I might draft might not fit in with what you have in 
mind or what you submit might not fit it, either, but at least I would 
know what you are talking about. 

Then at another point you state: 

We must guard against legislation or administration action which would 
demoralize markets or create unfair competition for producers either at home 
or abroad. 

That can only be done by writing certain standards and regula- 
tions into the legislation. 

Then in a recent edition of your magazine you state: 

American Farm Bureau Allan B. Kline termed the proposed farm program as 
“forward looking” and says the principles it embodies are “essentially sound.” 
He says he is confident that farmers will support it in its main points. 

That was your comment on the Benson program. These general- 
ities—and I realize we all frequently speak in general terms—but if 
you will bring us a bill perhaps we can make some progress on it. 

Mr. Kune. We shall be glad to do so and I should like to say 
that we have appreciated very much your interest in and support 
for this export proposition. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Yes, sir. I think it is very important. One of 
your eet was asked this question over in the Senate. Where 
did this 13 billion figure come from that you stated in your magazine— 
this program would cost the American taxpayers ? 

Mr. Kune. This came from a release of the Department of Agri- 
culture last June. The various figures, running from 13 billion down 
to zero as the cost of the present program, which I have heard bandied 
about, have in them all about the same facts and factors. The differ- 
ence is some people add this and subtract that or add something else 
and subtract something else, but there is getting to be a pretty “ood 
general understanding of what public expenditures have gone into 
the farm program, including the a ice support and production adjust- 
ment features of it. I think this discussion is all to the good because 
1 do not believe that there is any great advantage in trying to conceal 
facts with regard to what expenditures have been. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I do not think that is correct because the Secre- 
tary gave us some other figures but we will go on. 

Mr. Kune. The Secretary apparently changed his mind on the 
classification to be employed in reporting the expenditure figures. 

Mr. Anernetuy. We will go on: In this same magazine which is 
published by the Farm Bureau, of which I am a member and pay dues 
to, makes this statement—— 

Mr. Stmpson. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. Andresen states he 
is an honorary member. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have paid for mine. 

Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Andresen testified he is an honorary member. 

Mr. Huu. I have paid mine because I wrote them a check. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. In the February issue of the Nation’s Agriculture, 
on page 16, I find the following regarding Mr. Benson’s program : 

Congressional reaction was mixed. Naturally the political price fixers created 
by the huge surpluses which disclosed for all to see the unworkability of high, 
rigid price supports jumped to this support of a stockpile. 

The author was writing about this committee hearing and about 
some of its members. Who are you talking about when you refer to 

“political price fixers” on this committee ? 

Mr. Kune. I do not think it is appropriate to say “this fellow, this 
fellow, and this fellow” but I think it is true that the American Farm 
Bureau Fede ration, a major farm organization in the United States 
over the past 7 years, has been very much concerned about the possibil- 
ity that we get price fixing not as an economic proposition but as a 
political proposition and 1 am not going to mention names. 

Mr. Anernetruy. I am talking about the indictment that appeared 
in this magazine, accusing members of this committee of being political 
price fixers. Who are they? 

Mr. Kuine. I did not hear this committee mentioned. Nobody 
mentioned any names and I will not mention any names. “By their 
works ye shall know them,” it says in the Good Book. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I will go to another one of January 29. Here is a 
news release that came out of Chicago from your office: 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. I guess that is your office. For imme- 
diate release, January 29: 

Farm Bureau spokesmen recognize that some Members of Congress have made 
the headlines by speaking out against President Eisenhower’s farm policy recom- 
mendations which havs much in common with the Farm Bureau’s proposals. 
They expressed confidence, however, that the group which is opposed to putting 
our farm price-support program on a sound basis 
I guess that includes me— 
is more vocal than numerous. A decisive majority of the Congress has not yet 
spoken and Farm Bureau leaders are confident that the thinking majority will 
decide that it would be good politics to do what is right 

Mr. Kurve. That is an excellent statement and I endorse it fully. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I think it may be conceded that maybe all of us 
are trying to do what is right— 
instead of listening to the siren song of a few who think they can use the farm 
program to buy their own reelection, regardless of the consequences to farmers 
and the Nation. 

That was a release that came out of your office. Who were you talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. Kure. I did not write the release but the fact of the matter is 
that there is this tendency toward price fixing that is not only national 
but international. It is my own megan opinion we could destroy 
the basic elements of what has made America a great Nation, if we 
move into the area of guaranteeing profitable prices for great groups 
in the economy. I think that the freedom for the individual to do 
what he thinks best, do it as well as he can, get what he can for what 
he does, and do what he thinks best for what he gets, simply is incon- 
sistent with the political price-fixing approach. 

Mr. ApernetHuy. I want to agree with you: that you have a 
perfect right to express your views, and I would be one of those who 
would see to it that you had that right. I think every man on this 
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committee, including the chairman—and I hate to say this—who was 
damned by one of your State presidents in the West last fall. It isa 
shame what he said. He ought to apologize to the chairman as well 
as to this committee. Again let me say, I think you have a right to 
express your opinions. I also think those of us who differ with you 
have a right to express our views. I do not feel that it makes for 
good relations or good farm legislation for a large organization like 
yours to make the statement that some of us who differ with you— 

are listening to the siren song of a few who think they can use the farm program 
to buy their own reelection regardless of the consequences to the farmers and to 
the Nation 

just because we do not agree with you. 

Mr. Kurne. I would like to make a comment there, because some 
farm bureau president in the West was named, or it was suggested 
that there was a State farm bureau president and that he ought to 
apologize. I want to know more about that. 

Mr. Coorny. Mr. Kline, I asked the gentleman to yield to me. I 
want to ask you something about these costs which Mr. Abernethy 
asked about. You said you got your $16 billion figure from the 
Department ? 

Mr. Kune. $13 billion. 

Mr. Cootry. I mean $13 billion. I read from the Secretary’s testi- 
mony and here is what he said: 

If one considers only the price support operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and omits all other items, the cost for the past 22 years has been 
$1,200 million. 

They are the figures that the Secretary himself gave to this com- 
mittee a week ago, and all this $13 billion and $18 billion that you read 
about in the paper is just a lot of silly talk. Even when the Secretary 
put in everything he could put in, it only brought it up to $7 billion. 
I know if you could charge up all of the wartime subsidies and all of 
the gifts that have been made by this country in agricultural com- 
modities to foreign nations, in an effort to rehabilitate their shattered 
economies, you might run it up into a sizable sum, but I have main- 
tained consistently that the price-support operations through the life 
of the entire program has been only $1,200 million. Those are the 
figures the Secretary gave us. 

Mr. Kure. I would like to comment on that question and then if 
you have detailed questions with regard to what the costs are and 
where they weer in the Department of Agriculture’s releases on this 
proposition, then I would like to ask Mr. Woolley of our staff to come 
forward, because he has all the details in regard to those costs. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not want to drag out this cross-examination of 
you on the details, but I do know that Mr. Woolley knows what the 
actual facts are. Now we can keep it separate in the public’s mind 
as to what the support program itself has actually cost. That is one 
item which the Secretary sets at $1,200 million. 

On the basic commodities, which include sugar, we have made for 
the taxpayers a profit. To my mind, any farm leader who tries to lead 
the public to believe that this program has cost $8 or $10 or $12 billion 
is not rendering a service to agriculture. Mr. Woolley will get that 
information up; I will not delay you longer, but I do want to ask you 
one question if Mr. Abernethy will permit. 
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Mr. Krine. I want to comment on this one before you close the 
record with regard to it. 

Mr. Cootry. I thought you said you wanted Mr. Woolley to do it. 
Mr. Kune. I will be gli id to have Mr. Woolle »yV comment on the de- 
tails but I would like to comment on the question because there is an 
implication in it which I am not prepared to accept. The first thing 
about it is that when you take the program from 1933 to 1954 and you 
lump it all together and you get a sort of overall proposition that it 
cost about so much, you are not talking about the same thing at all. 
We hi: id a 52-percent -of-parity price-support program, and then we 
had a 52- to 75-percent program, and then we had certain war deals 
and certain liquidation which was a result not of the program but of 
war. We have had the present program only since the war, and dur- 
ing that time we have had extraordinary expenditures in foreign aid, 
first, and then we had the Korean war, together with another dose of 
inflation, second. Therefore the implication that somehow we have 
carried something through from 1933 until now, and that we have now 
what we had through this whole time, is not an accurate implication. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me interrupt you. I do not want you to go on and 
talk all afternoon on it. 

Mr. Kune. I am done. 

Mr. Coo.ry. The thing that I am talking about is there are things 
that are legitimate charges to the farm program. Foreign aid should 
not be charged to the farmer. If in foreign aid we are selling butter 
for 15 cents a pound do you think the farmer should be required to 
bear that burden ? 

Mr. KLINE. No, indeed. If we charged foreign aid to acriculture, 
the figure would be many, many billion more than anybody has 
suggested in writing. 

Mr. Cootry. Then how did the figures get up to $15 or $18 rae 

Mr. Kiting. We did not get them up. The Department of Agri- 
culture did. 

Mr. Cootry. You would have to include Pakistan wheat and India 
wheat and everything else to get it up to a figure like that. 

Mr. Kune. I would be happy to have Mr. Woolley outline what was 
in it, if you wish. 

The Cuarrman. Let us see if we understand what we are talking 
about. Are you suggesting that Mr. Woolley go on now 4 

Mr. Coorry. No. I do not want to interrupt Mr. Kline’s testimony. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation has been advocating freedom 
for the farmer. Mr. Benson has been screaming his head off about 
freedom for the farmer, screaming “Down with regimentation, up 
with freedom,” and he even named his bill, and your proposition and 
his proposition will put the farmer ina complete ea ses It will 
make Secretary Benson czar of every farmer in America, and yet you 
come in here screaming about freedom and never battret in the history 
of this committee has anybody ever advocated the regimentation 
which you yourself are advocating here today. Neither did Mr. Bran- 
nan in his wildest imagination ever conceive of a thing as strict and 
as rigid as this. 

On page 16 you have drafted a blueprint for a straitjacket that will 
fit every farmer in this country, and the same thing applies to Mr. 
Benson’s program, and I do not think I want any part of the strait- 
jacket that you have cut out for the farmer. 
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Mr. Kure. I think that this deserves a statement. Yours was not 
a question, it was a statement. The statement is that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has not ever, to my knowledge, and does not 
now, recommend anything which in our considered judgment will do 
anything like you have suggested. The proposals made with regard 
to control of diverted acres are made because of the situation we have 
gotten into, where the controls which are essential in some of the great 
crops made it absolutely essential that we avoid throwing these re- 
sources into competition with other far mers. We are going to do one 
of two things: We are going to get the farmers who produc e the so- 
called nonbasic commodities against the program of price supports on 
the basics, or else they are going to have to have some kind of com- 
parable control program, and when we get into perishables you and 
I know that that is a far more difficult proposition to work out 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Cootny. You are attempting to justify the straightjacket. 

Mr. Kurne. No, indeed. 

Mr. Cootry. Just one question and I will be through. I grow 5 
of the 6 basic commodities on my farm—tobacco, cotton, peanuts, corn, 
and wheat. Iam going to do exactly what Mr. Benson tells me to do 
with my acreage allotments. I am going to reduce as he tells me to 
reduce. Then I am going to have some acres that will be diverted. 
You are now proposing and he is proposing that I give him the right 
to tell me what I can do with every one of those acres, so he has com- 
plete charge over every acre of my land. Now you come up here, an 
apostle of freedom, and he is an apostle of freedom. This is slavery 
for the farmer. This will put him in chains he will never get out of. 

Mr. Kure. I have made that speech and I think I can make it as 
well as you. 

Mr. Cootey. Which one? 

Mr. Kune. The one you just made. 

Mr. Cootry. The one I made? 

Mr. Kune. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what you have been doing for the last 5 years. 

Mr. Kune. Absolutely, and this compromise at the annual meeting 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation was not one which we 
entered joyously: it was one which we were forced to enter because 
of the resources coming out of the crops where the prices are being 
supported and where this farmer if he could take out 20 percent and 
then go in direct competition with the rest of the farmers, would 
destroy the income of the rest of the farmers, and this happens to 
involve most of the income of American agriculture. 

Mr. Cootey. Then what I said is true, you are forging the chains 
of slavery for the American farmers? 

Mr. Kune. No, indeed. 

Mr. Cootry. You said it was a painful job to do, very painful. 

Mr. Kune. We certainly do not like it, that is right. 

Mr. Cooter. It is painful, but you are forging the chains of slavery. 

Mr. Kune. I can assure you of one thing. If you follow the le: id. 
of the American Farm Bureau the chains of slavery will never get very 
strong. If you will follow the recommendations contained in our 18 
page statement you will be supporting a sound program. 

Mr. Cootry. Lam sorry. It is a sugar-coated pill but I cannot take 
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Mr. Ranvotrex. Mr. Chairman, some of the other witnesses are 
going to have to leave pretty soon. I wonder if you might consider 
hearing those who do have to leave. I know of at least one. There 
may be others. 

The Cuamman. The committee is confronted with quite a dilemma, 
because we have a number of members who desire to question Mr. 
Kline. It is now 3:25, and we must conclude the hearing this eve ning, 
because we are a di 1y behind now and we have other witnesses coming 
on tomorrow that the committee must hear. I am going to leave it 
up to the committee if they want to go ahead and hear the others at 
this time or whether the committee members should go ahead and con- 
tinue the examination. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, far be it from me to deny any of the 
State presidents time to testify before this committee, but certainly 
I want the privilege of asking Mr. Kline a few questions before the 
meeting is over. 

The Cuarrman. Your situation is not as serious as some of those 
further down, I think you know that. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my views also 
and I am down at the tail end. 

The CHarrMan. Let us see what might evolve out of this. How 
many are there—seven more that the committee has not heard. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Kunz. I think seven is right; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You said each one of them would take 2 or 3 
minutes ¢ 

Mr. Kune. I have no absolute control over these gentlemen, but 
they have promised to be very brief and have suggested 3 minutes. 
Now I have no control whatever, of course, over the committee mem- 
bers who might decide to cross-examine them. 

The Cuarrman. If your witnesses can confine themselves to approx- 
imately 3 minutes each, they will be permitted to go on without any 
interrogation from the committee, but if those on the committee who 
have not yet had an opportunity to interrogate you or any other wit- 
nesses desire to ask questions of these seven witnesses or any others 
who have appeared, they may do so as they go along. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask one thing: Will each one of the State presi- 
dents who comes on tell us, as Mr. Randolph has told us, what he 
thought was the view of the people of his State, both as to the present 
90 percent support program, as to the Benson program, and as to the— 
did you call it “variable program” ¢ 

Mr. Kune. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And to the Farm Bureau’s variable program. Of 
course everybody wants to know how they feel about those things, 
and could we have each one of them tell us that as they come up? 

The CHamman. We will assume the question has been asked and 
the witnesses if they desire to do so may make a statement upon it. 

Mr. Avsert. Mr. Chairman, are we going to hear all of those or 
just those who have got to leave? I suggest that nobody who has 
asked questions ask any more questions of any more witnesses. I think 
that is fair. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, if I may be recognized for 1 moment. 
As I understand, to make an inquiry, you are going to let Mr. Kline 
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stand aside, so that these men from out of the District might have 
an opportunity to testify now? 

The CuarrMan. The proposal of the chairman was that the seven 
State presidents who have been designated by Mr. Kline be per- 
mitted to speak for 3 minutes each and that they not be questioned at 
that time. That would take 21 minutes. 

Mr. Cootey. Are you including Mr. Flake Shaw from my State? 

Mr. Kure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Shaw wants to get away this afternoon. May he 
be one of the first to testify ? 

The CHairMan. The Chair is going to put a proposal to the com- 
mittee and if any one member desires to object to it—and the Chair 
hopes if anyone does not approve of it he will object to it. The pro- 
posal is that we now hear for 21 minutes the seven State presidents 
who have not been heard. They can divide the time up any way they 
want to. After they have all been heard those on the committee who 
have not yet asked questions will have the privilege of interrogating 
them as well as interrogating Mr. Kline and Mr. Randolph. Mem- 
bers of the committee who have already questioned the witnesses will 
not be permitted to ask any more questions. That is the proposal the 
Chair is making and he wants the committee to either objeet—— 

Mr. Cootry. Or reserve the right to object. I am sure there is no 
misunderstanding about it, but I believe it is perfectly clear, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is a limitation which these gentlemen are placing 
upon themselves, prompted by their desire to leave. I would hate for 
them to go home and say that after studying this farm problem prob- 
ably for many months, that we had imposed a 53-minute limit on them. 
I would not ask him to stay short of 3 minutes but if he wants to so 
limit himself I am perfectly willing to have him limit himself. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair was assuming that this was agreeable 
to Mr. Kline and his associates. If it is not perhaps the Chair should 
not put it because I do not want to limit their witnesses against their 
desire. I think that you, Mr. Kline, and Mr. Randolph, can see the 
situation with which we are confronted. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I am reserving the right to object. I 
have one further reservation. It is my understanding that each one 
of these State presidents is now invited to express his opinion as to 
how the farmers of his State would vote. How members of the Farm 
Bureau of his State would vote on the question of continuing 90 per- 
cent parity supports for the basics, second on Mr. Benson’s proposal, 
the sponsored bill that is before us, and third, the variable program as 
Mr. Randolph defines it, and if they do not see fit to express themselves, 
that we are to presume that they assume that the vote at home would 
be in favor of the 90 percent of parity and against the other two. 

Mr. Grant. If these fellows want to talk about the North Pole for 
+ minutes let them talk about it. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, point of inquiry. Could your sugges- 
tion be amended to include only those State presidents who have to 
leave, and so we can get on with Mr. Kline? If so, I would like to 
suggest or amend or make a motion that we hear only those presidents 
who are required to leave to catch a plane before tonight. 
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Mr. Cootzy. Mr. Shaw is required to leave. 

Mr. Jones. If he is he will come under that. 

Mr. Cootry. If Mr. Shaw is willing to place a limitation of 3 min- 
utes on himself, or Mr. Kline is willing for him to have such a limita- 
tion, I will not object, but I would object to limiting these men to 3 
minutes when they have come from many miles away to present the 
views of hundreds of thousands of farmers. If Mr. Kline wishes to 
so limit it I have no objection. 

The CuHairman. Let the Chair make it clear that his proposal does 
not include any assumptions that those who are speaking, if they do 
not care to reply to the question are necessarily putting themselves 
in a position that their members do not agree with the national Farm 
Bureau program. I do not think that is a fair assumption. 

Mr. Poace. I do not think they will say it. I think they will keep 
their mouths closed if they cannot say that their people support the 
variable program, 

The Cuarrman. The presidents may speak in the way they see fit 
and I do not think it is a fair assumption to say that if they do not 
make certain statements, that certain other statements are true. I do 
not want that idea associated with the proposal the Chair is making. 
They may say what they want to and discuss what subjects they want 
to. 

The CHarrMan. That is true. All right, is there objection to the 
proposal the Chair is suggesting ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. The Chair hears none. I will ask you, Mr. Kline, 
if that is agreeable to you and your group. I realize that it cannot 
be as agreeable as it would be if we could take more time but I do not 
want any of them to go home and feel that they have been deprived 
of an opportunity to express themselves. 

Mr. Kune. First, Mr. Chairman, I would insist that it is the pre- 
rogative of these witnesses to state what seems to them to be most im- 
portant. 

The Cuairman. I agree with you. 

Mr. Kune. And with 3 minutes to do it, it is obvious that they are 
going to have to do that. Second, then, you say 3 minutes and you 
hold us to 21. Just in the ordinary course of procedure it is going to 
be a very difficult thing and I might have to leave some witnesses off, 
but if it is the decision of the committee I shall be happy to start with 
the 2 members who are on the executive committee and call as many 
as we have time to. 

The Carman. I think that is perhaps the best solution of the 
dilemma that we are in now. The Chair regrets as much as anyone 
can regret, that we are up: against the situation where time does ene 
us from proceeding in the orderly way that we would like to do, but 
we are in that situation. Without objection then, you may call the 
igidaesion vou desire, Mr. Kline, in the order that you desire to call 
them. 

Mr. Kune. I will step aside then and ask Mr. Hassil Schenck who 
is the president of the Indiana Farm Bureau and who is a member 
of our board and also on the executive committee, to make his state 
ment, 
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STATEMENT OF HASSIL SCHENCK, PRESIDENT, INDIANA FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. Scnenck. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as to 
where Indiana stands. As the map will show, we had meetings of 
every county in the State of Indiana, attended and participated in 
by over 40,000 people discussing these basic issues. Every farm bu- 
reau member of which there were 108,189, had an invitation to come 
knowing ahead of time what issues would be discussed. That was 
the ground work, that was the foundation, that was the basis for build- 
ing the resolutions. Out of that we got our States and our national 
resolutions. There were similar activities over the Nation. 

Do the farmers accept it? Well, here is the best answer, gentlemen, 
that I can give you as to whether or not the farmers do accept it and 
are back of it: As of this date last year we had barely crossed the 
100,000 mark in farm bureau membership. As of last Friday, they 
had flocked to the organization to the tune of over 110,600 members. 
You realize that in Indiana we have less than 115,000 farmers with 
gross incomes of a thousand dollars or more. That should answer 
very definitely the question of whether or not Indiana farmers are 
wholeheartedly behind this program. 

Now I am going to want to spend the remainder of my time talking 
on this diverted-acres thing, because to me it is awfully important. 
The question was raised yesterday about tobacco. If we go along 
with that program, why do we not accept similar regimentation on 
wheat, corn, and cotton? There are about 114 million acres of tobacco. 
If you were to take every acre out of production it would not affect 
other commodities too much. If you would take 30 percent out 
of production, you would take out a little less than one-half million 
acres. But we have 185,520,000 acres in wheat, corn, and cotton, 
and upward of 30 million of those acres are being taken out this 
year. Those 30 million acres will go into something else. And soy- 
beans, for example, will be in trouble, no question about that. 

Oats will be in trouble. There are areas where they now can see 
barley rolling out of their ears. We are going to have oversupplies. 
We are not solving problems, gentlemen; we are merely shifting prob- 
lems from one commodity to another, and when we follow a program 
of that kind we will never solve the farm problem. So there must 
be restraints on what you are going to do with diverted acres. 

And to the gentlemen from the South I do not mind telling you I, 
as a corn farmer in the North, am plenty scared because the highest 
vield of corn in the United States last year was in a Southern State 
where there are no restrictions whatever. Incidentally, diverted acres 
should go to soil-conserving crops and not be marketed, directly or 
indirectly. If they go to soil-conserving crops and they can be 
pas stured, there is the great tendency to want to increase dairying and 
to increase beef cattle. Dairying and beef cattle have got about all 
the trouble today that they want, so that is not the answer. Now it 
has been brought out here 2 or 3 times, at least intimated, and I think 
maybe flatly stated—that if the law as written now had been properly 
executed in the last 2 years, cotton, wheat, and corn would not have 
been in as bad a predicament as they are in today. I agree with that 
wholeheartedly. 
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I will further state, however, that had that law been properly exe- 
cuted, corn, wheat, and cotton would have been in pretty good shape 
today but soybeans, oats, barley, and a great list of these others would 
have been in terrible shape, assuming we would not have controlled 
the use of acres diverted from the production of corn, wheat, and 
cotton. 

One other concluding statement because I think my time is about 
up. It is rather ironic—— 

The CuarrMan. It is up but we are not keeping time. 

Mr. Scuenck. I will not take any more time. It is just rather 
ironic that the commodities—— 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair make this statement before you con- 
clude. We are not keeping time on the individuals. We are keeping 
time on the 21 minutes and you can use the time the way you want to. 

Mr. Scnencx. I have no desire to take the time from other indi- 
viduals. It is rather ironic, gentlemen, that the commodities that 
are in dire trouble today, and there are very, very few exceptions to 
this, are the commodities with fixed support prices. Those that do 
not have high supports have made adjustments; they are in a 
position where they are getting on an average of well over 90 percent 
and some of them well over 100 percent of parity. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kurne. I would like to call Mr. John Schenk, the president of 
the State Farm Bureau in Utah and a member of the American Farm 
Bureau board. 

The Cuatrman. Do you desire to be notified, Mr. Schenk, when you 
consume 3 minutes, or not ? 

Mr. ScuEenk. I would like to have an indication of it. I do not care 
to take more than my share of the time. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN SCHENK, PRESIDENT, UTAH FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Scuenk. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
from Utah. I am a dairyman, president of the Farm Bureau organ- 
ization in the State of Utah. We have there at the present time about 
the same condition that exists in the other States. We did call in 
officials of every county organization, all members of the Farm Bu- 
reau and others to help us discuss this thing. In some of the counties 
the only basic commodity we have in U tah is wheat. Some of the 
counties are predominantly active in the production of wheat, and then 
naturally a wheat man was the president of the county Farm Bureau. 
All of these came in and in no county in the State of Utah was there 
any objection—that is, the final outcome of this discussion was that 
they were all for variable supports. 

Individuals, of course, had different thinking but when the county 
resolutions came in, every one of them, without exception, supported 
the variable supports. 

The matter of the diverted acres out there is this: Because of this 
wheat acreage and the high mandatory supports and the allotments 
which were given, immediately in Utah they commenced to grow al- 
falfa—sowed it last fall just after the allotments had been assigned— 
and that is going into competition with dairying and with other. crops. 
When the allotments were announce ed, or at least when the diverted 
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acres reached the number that we have heard of, millions of acres, it 
commenced to affect the other crops—especially fruits and vegetables. 
So at the present time the companies, t he processors, are using the fact 
of the diverted acres to tell our people, “We cannot give you the prices 
that you had before. These diverted acres came in as a competitive 
tor and so the price is way down.” That is the thing that is going 
ontoday. Our inal blame these high price supports on the so-called 
basic commodities for that very thing. 

In answer to the gentleman about the Benson dairy-support pro- 
gram, 1 do not have to give you my opinion, because just as soon as he 
this program we called our dairymen from the State of Utah 
together and they discussed the thing. Re ‘prese ntatives from all of the 
producer groups, and — big dairy companies which are there, namely, 
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Borden’s and Carnation, and those that handle milk, discussed this 
matter, and all decide I W suthioais 1 vote in dissent that they were LOO per 
cent in favor of that program. This Is not a gesture, oentlemen. be 
‘ause they said we W ilLact immediate ly. So immediately the next pay 
day they made a reduction in the price that went to tl ie dairy farmer, 


ifter calling the farmers in to make certain they were agreeab le, So 
by the time that this goes into effect on April 1, they will have adjusted 
themselves to the 15-percent cut. 

Phe CHamMan. Your time has expired 

Mr. Scuenk. Thank you very kindly. 

The CHarrmMan. ‘T] in k you for vour statement. 

Mr. Kure. | would like to call Mr. Wilder Smith, president of the 
Farm Bureau in Maine. 


STATEMENT OF WILDER SMITH, PRESIDENT OF THE MAINE FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. Suiry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
president of the Farm Bureau in the State of Maine, which is a 
relatively new organization. We of course are a State that is not 
directly concerned too much with the basic crops that have been dis 
cussed so much here, but we do have a very active and substantial 
agriculture to support our economy, and we are interested in all of 
these programs. During last fall, as the map shows, we held a great 
many policy-development meetings. I personally went to Chicago 
and participated in this great work of the resolutions committee. I 
want to say that I, as a representative of a small State had an equal 
opportunity with everybody else on the resolutions committee to try 
to get our views adopted. 

\fter those resolutions were revised and adopted by the voting 
delegates, we were very careful to take them back to our State and 
explain them to all of our members. I can state strongly that our 
farm bureau folks are in support of the Farm Bureau program as 
submitted to this committee by President Kline. There is nothing 
else IT can add. I want to save some time for our other members. 

[ want to say in closing that we are very happy to have Congressman 
McIntire from Maine as a member of this committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kiine. Mr. Chairman, I would lke to call Mr. Joe Hardin, 
president of the Farm Bureau in Arkansas. 
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STATEMENT OF JOE HARDIN, PRESIDENT OF THE ARKANSAS 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Harpin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I have a verv short 
statement here. These are some reasons that we have for ch inging 


the present law pertaining to agricultural price supports. Cireum 
stances under which rigid supports were justifiable are no longer 
present. Those circumstnces—low reserves and the pending war 


called for incentives for more production. 

Rigid high price supports have contributed to the present accumu 
lation of an unwieldy surplus and continuation of the same policy will 
tend to add more to an already too high surp lus situation. Because 
high 1 ig@id sup ports do discour: ave dle ve lopm nt of »\ markets and 
at the same time they stimulate additional production, " this vives the 
direct opposite result of what we should be trving to achieve—that 


IS, &@ proper rel: ationship of supp rly to demand in order to maintan 
our competitive vo mechanism which we call the market system 

Relative to the bill that we have here—the committee print—the 
commodity set-aside proposal in the bill is good because j ll pro 
vide an opportunity to make the transition from the rigid support 
war emergency, price program to a long-time, peacetime, price sup 
port program that was contemplated in the Agricultural Act of 1949 
and that most of you gentlemen must have recommended and voted 


for or else it never would have become the law. 

The Farm Bureau position on variable price supports will still 
permit cotton farme rs—and Iam from a cotton area and our e onomy 
is based to an important extent on cotton—to gear into the new sup- 
port program at 90 percent. Then we ourselves, as cotton farmers. 
can determine the support level that we desire by our own conduct in 
adjusting production to the market demand. That concludes my 
statement, 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Kurxe. Mr. Chairman. I would like to eall Mr. Charles Shu 
man, president of the Illinois Agricultural Association, which is the 
Farm Bureau in I]linois. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SHUMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE ILLINOIS 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SHuman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in the 
first place in Illinois we did have over 1,300 meetings of members in 
which approximately 25,000 members participated last fall, and as a 
result of that our resolutions, I am sure, reflect the majority thinking 
of the Farm Bureau members in Hlinois. They are very much in 
accord with the position of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

On the floor of our State convention a resolution was offered to 
amend the recommendation of the resolutions committee by endorsing 
a continuation of fixed 90 percent price supports. That resolution 
was defe: = by the voting delegates, over 500 of them, in the State of 
Illinois, by a very subst: untial vote. There probably was not more 
than 12 or 15 in favor of the amendment. 

Now as to our position in support of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, I would like to just observe two or three things: first, if 
prices do not flex, the acreage will, and either flexing price or acreage 
has an effect upon farm income. 

The second observation is that farm prices are not made in Wash- 
ington but farm production is influenced by action in Washington. 
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Then the third area that I want to discuss just a moment is this 
matter of the so-called soil fertility bank. This proposal is not a new 
idea. It has been in the minds of farmers ever since we have had the 
farm program, and it is the kind of farm program that farmers want. 
It does not provide for the measuring of specific acreages but the kind 
of program which would give the authority to the Secretary to estab- 
lish soil-conservation allotments. In time some of us at least visualize 
that this soil-conservation allotment might replace specific acreage 
allotments and quotas, and it certainly is the kind of program that 
gives the right and the privilege to farmers to choose what they want 
to produce. 

We believe that farmers can do a better job of deciding what is 
economical to produce on their farms than can the Government of the 
United States. This soil-conservation bank idea would permit the 
building up of fertility reserves during times of lower prices so that 
it would be available during periods of shortage. It would eliminate 
much of the confusion and conflict that is in farmers’ minds as to 
what the Government really does want. It would simplify the pro- 
gram. It would be a less costly program because it would require 
less policing and less measurement. Our program does not contem- 
plate special payments. 

The farmers, I am sure, would go along with this type of program 
much better than they do specific acreage control. It would encourage 
adjustment on a voluntary basis. It would give the whole basis for a 
new approach to farm program legislation. I do hope this com- 
mittee gives careful consideration to these suggestion which have not 
come alone from the State of Illinois but from many States in the 
United States and have been in the back of farmers’ minds ever since 
there has been a farm program. They have said “Why do we have 
to measure cotton, wheat, and corn? Why can’t we set aside a certain 
percentage of a cultivated acreage and then plant the crops of our 
choice in the remaining acreage 4 

Thank you for the opportunity. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think the committee will 
be interested in the fact that the State farm bureau passed 200,000 
families paid up last year in the State of Illinois. It is a very great 
organization. 

I should like now to call Mr. Flake Shaw, executive vice president 
of the North Carolina Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Shaw has been before this committee many times, 
but for the benefit of the new members who do not know him well I 
would like to point out these facts: This man was orphaned when he 
was 1 year of age, and he went to school only 10 months in his entire 
life. He is a graduate of the great university of experience. He is 
now afarmer. Since 1936 he has been one of the directors of the Farm 
Bureau. For 7 years he was a Triple A committeeman and he has 
held many positions of trust in our State and is highly respected. 

Mr. Shaw, we will be glad to hear you. 
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STATEMENT OF R. FLAKE SHAW, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE NORTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Suaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Hitch, president of the Tennessee Farm Bureau, said I might 
have his time if I needed it. 

Mr. Cootry. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the time be permitted to be 
transferred from Mr. Tom Hitch to Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you. My position is a little bit different from 
that of the others who have testified, and I expect to direct my remarks 
at the problems in the immediate future that I think have maybe 
been overlooked to some extent in this very broad discussion that we 
have had. 

[ would like to say first that I am delighted at the very broad area 
ofagreement. In spite of the fact that we have had a lot of discussion, 
there are a lot of the things we are talking about that we are very 
much in agreement on. 

I have confidence in this committee, and I would like to say that 
the members all back of us are for the same thing you are for, and 
that is to dothe very best we can for the farmers. 

We have different ways of talking about it and going about getting 
it done but I believe we are interested in the same objective. My first 
recommendation would be to direct the attention of the chairman and 
the members of this committee to what I think is a kind of an inade- 
quate parity formula. It is a little bit antiquated and ought to be 
revised if we are going to do a good job with it. I call your attention 
to the figures from North Carolina. The man raising tobacco makes 
$1.06 an hour, the fellow raising cotton makes $1.19 an hour, the man 
raising peanuts, $2.15 an hour, and in our mechanized corn area, the 
man producing corn gets $5.25 and the man producing wheat earns 
$5 and up an hour. 

Now that is in spite of the fact that we last year in our tobacco 
program took a reduction of from 51 to 47 cents a pound in our sup- 
port price, and we had the only one commodity that has price sup- 
ports that is on the “new” formula. We are there because it is better 
than it would be if we were under the “old” formula. 

I think that demands the careful attention of this committee. That 
is one of the questions that we are going to have to straighten out with 
any kind of farm bill that we may have. 

My second point is this: I think in the immediate future we are 
going to have to give careful consideration to the adjustment prin- 
ciples of this program. We must do that to get out from under the 
problem that we now are under. We folks in our State like the adjust- 
ment program and we think that in the long run the interests of all 
farmers will be better served if we help the corn people write the kind 
of program they want and the wheat people write the kind of program 
they want, and they help us write the kind of program that fits our 
problem. 
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We feel that way about it. Our tobacco program of course has 
been pointed out and it is different. The Commodity Credit has 
never taken title to one pound of tobacco. We pay our own storage. 
We handle our own commodity. We paid the Federal Government 
$14 million interest on the money we borrowed and by the way they 
are now charging 4 percent on the last loan we got. I know enough 
‘bout banking to know that is a good account because they are making 
money on it. 

In addition to that, we paid back to our farmers $13 million through 
the operation of that program. But the tobacco growers have been 
willing to face up to the adjustment principle. They make the reduc- 
tion necessary to keep supplies in line. ‘Tobacco does not have any 
competitors either except in the foreign markets of the world, and 
we compete fairly well pricewise in foreign markets. 

I mention that because it might be misleading for some of the people 
who do not thoroughly understand the tobacco situation. Now so 
far as how we stand on the variable price supports is concerned, 
that is the act of 1949, there is not any doubt about how our folks 
stand on that. They did not support it in 1949 and they never have 
recommended it to the American Farm Bureau. We went to the 
American Farm Bureau meeting last December with a resolution that 
said—it is really a tough one—if producers of any supported com- 
modity turn down quotas or do not keep supplies in line with demand, 
they would not get any price support whatsoever. 

Well, we could not sell that bill of goods to the voting delegates 
of the other State Farm Bureaus. Sometimes, in the interest of devel- 
oping a sound national farm program, it is necessary to compromise 
and agree to something other than our own recommendations. So, our 
voting delegates at Chicago did not vote against the Farm Bureau 
compromise resolution. 

Now if we were to go back into our State and we would put it up 
to our folks, for them to vote on, there again, probably a majority of 
them would not vote for it; but we think in the best interests of all 
the people, that we are much better off to work along with the Farm 
Bureau people wh produce other crops and together work out the 
best solution to the problem we can, rather than to come up here and 
try to buck this whole thing. 

‘We have folks in our State who do not agree and that is just about 
the position that we are in at this time: May I say to you gentlemen 
that I believe if we will just practice some of the philosophy of the 
politican that time, when he got a late start and the other fellows 
in the race were all ahead of him. He said “If you will elect me I 
will do two things when I get into the State senate. I will tighten 
everything that is too loose and loosen everything that is too tight.” 

If we will work on this farm program on that basis I will tell you 
right now, Mr. Chairman, I believe we will come out with a good 
solution. Thank you very kindly. I have a copy of my statement 
made over at the Senate Agriculture Committee hearing. I will be 
glad for any of you gentlemen to have a copy of it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Shaw. Does that con- 
clude your list? 

Mr. Kurne. There are seven people. We have heard only one per- 
son from the Northeast. There are three additional State presidents, 
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who were selected by 40 State presidents who were here to assist in 
the presentation of our statement. 

Mr. Hitch is from Tennessee, Mr. Anderson from Colorado, and 
Mr. Heaps from Maryland, but I will leave it in the hands of the com- 
mittee. We probably have used the 21 minutes. 

The Cuarrman. | think that is true. Suppose we leave it this 
way: If they can wait until the conclusion of the examination by the 
other members of the committee we will hear them then if that is 
agreeable. 

I think perhaps in view of the situation that is all the time we can 
take right now. 

Mr. Lovre, we will be glad to have you proceed. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Kline, I want to say at the outset: That I for one 
do not question the honesty and sincerity of any farm leader. I cer 
tainly do not question the sincerity of the fine State chairmen or 
presidents that you have had here today. I think that each and every 
one has only one objective, and I think that is also true for all of the 
farm organizations and all of the great farm leaders that we have— 
that one objective is a prosperous and stable agriculture with full 
parity for all the farm products. 

The only question is as to method, and that is where we find a dif- 
ference of opinion. The method I think basically is flexible versus 

rigid. If we can resolve that one question then I think we can pro- 
pn with the farm program. Do you agree with that observation 4 

Mr. Kune. Excepting that I would want to make the exception 
that I always qualify what a farm program can do, that is, a farm 
program by itself. You cannot set a little island of prosperity under 
agriculture by passing a law. 

Mr. Lovre. That is correct, but the basic problem that we have right 
now is flexible versus rigid. ‘That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Kune. In the farm program field that is one of them, although 
we have in our statement, if you read it carefully, shifted emphasis a 
good deal and have put much greater emphasis on markets. Let’s 
get this stuff sold. 

Mr. Lovre. I heard your statement, I have read it, and there are 
many good points in it, Mr. Kline. But once again: "The basic ques- 
tion is flexible versus rigid. I was interested in the statement of one of 
your State presidents. He made the statement I believe that if 
prices do not flex, acreage will. I believe it is your theory that if 
we have rigid supports or 90-percent supports that that will, to a large 
extent, increase acreage and therefore add to the surplus problem that 
we now have. Is that correct, Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kune. No, because we are going to have to have controls which 
are strict and which will prevent the increase of acreage. 

Mr. Lover. I agree with that. 

Mr. Kurxr. Then of course you have got the problem of diverted 
acres that adversely affect the producers of other crops—dr: astically 
affect the income of other farmers. 

Mr. Lover. But isn’t it true that you are of the belief that rigid 
supports are conducive to increased acreage ! 

Mr. Kune. If they are at a price which is more profitable than the 
price at which other commodities can be sold which might be pro- 
duced on the same land. 
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Mr. Lover. Only recently I received a chart from the office of price 
over in the Department of Agriculture which I am going to insert in 
the record at the conclusi ion of my interrogation, but there are a few 
items here, Mr. Kline, to which I would like to direct your attention. 

I notice by this chart that in the year 1927 the average price of corn 
per bushel received by farmers was 84.7. 

Mr. Kune. This was in 1927? 

Mr. Lovrr. That was in 1927 

Mr. Kune. All right. 

Mr. Lovrr. At that time we had 98,357,000 acres of corn. In 1929 
the price dropped down to 79.9 cents. Acreage increased to 99,130,000. 
In 1930 price dropped down to 59.8. Acreage increased to 103,915,000 
acres. in 1931 the price dropped to 32.1 cents. Acreage inc reased to 
109. 64, QOO acres. 

In 1932 the price dropped to 31.6. Corn acreage increased to 
13,024,000 acres. In 1933 the price increased to 52 cents, the acreage 
dropped to 109,830,000 acres. 

In 1934, price increased to 81.5 cents. Acreage decreased to 100,- 
563,000 acres. My colleague just told me now that the ac reage today 
is roughly 80 million acres and that we have had a decrease 3 in corn 
acreage during the past 10 years of roughly 10 million acres. 

Now, how do you recone ile that with your theory ? ¢ 

(Matter re ferred to is as follows: ) 
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Mr. Kuine. Well, there are several things. I have the table here 
dated January 8, 1954, from the same source quoting the same figures, 
running through 1953 and 1954 and with the permission of the chair- 
man I would like to insert the table in the record, because the whole 
table is significant. 

The figures in the depression years of course reflect the extraord1- 
nary distress of the depression years. Later years, also in the first 
years you were quoting, for instance in 1930 and 1951, the yield was 
20 bushels and then it varies from 24 to 26 bushels per acre. Pro- 
duction of corn has not followed acres. Production has increased 
in efficiency rather dramatically. We are now at a point where we 
think 37, 38, or 39 bushels as an annual average is quite normal. So 
production of corn has risen, whereas in the years you were n ention- 
ing in the depression, 2 2.9 billion is the very highest figure. We now 
have produced 3 billion bushels or better, and as high as 3.6 billion 
bushels in 5 of the past 6 years. 

So that production and acreage are different. There is considerable 
evidence of the effect of comparative prices on production, if you will 
follow this whole table and especially if you follow what has hap- 
pened to production per acre in the postwar period. 

Mr. Lovre. It is only natural that when prices decline, that the pro- 
ducer is going to produce more because he needs just so much income 
on which to live. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Kuine. That is absolutely incorrect, and I speak as a farmer. 
I have farmed all my life. When hogs are cheap- you want to look 
at the corn-hog ratio, that is, if you want to make a living farming. 
It will certainly show upon your farm o perating statement. Maybe 
you never have looked at one, then again maybe you have, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Lovrr. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Kuine. But it does exactly the opposite of what you have just 
stated. 

Mr. Lover. This morning, and also vesterday you gave your views 

on the price cost squeeze that our farmers tod: ay find themselves in. 
In my district, our farmers realize that in this transition period that 
there must be some adjustm«e nt in price but they feel, and I think 
justly so, that the adjustme nt cannot be only on one end, but rather 
icross the board, and they talk in terms of pounds and in terms of 
bushels. 
I asked this question of Secretary Benson. I am going to ask the 
same question of you, and see if you can give me an answer that I can 
give to my farmers back home, many of whom are members of your 
creat organization and many of these questions have come from mem- 
bers of your organization. 

In 1943 corn was selling at $1 a bushel. Today under the 90 percent 
support program the support price is in the neighborhood of $1.50 
or 1 roughly a 50 percent increase. 

In 1948 a tractor sold for $1,100. Today that same tractor—that is 
a model M Farm-All tractor—today that same tractor with a few im- 
provements but not many, basically the same, sells not for $1,100 but 
$2,900, or about 214 times as much. 

In other words, our farmers in 1943 used 1,100 bushels of corn to 
buy a tractor. Today it takes from 1,900 to 2,000 bushels to buy that 
same tractor. Now my question is this—and the question that was 
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asked me by hundreds of farmers in my district, and hundreds of 
them who are members of the Farm Bureau, they said, how are you 
going to ease this situation, this price cost squeeze, by lowering farm 
pr ices ¢ 

Mr. Krinr. We are not in favor of lowering farm prices. We are 
only in favor of having a realistic farm price- support peoan um which 
avoids the evils of price fixing. If we were to do it by direct Gov- 
ernment intervention we might step in and fix the wholesale and 
retail price of tractors, and we might fix the wages of workers who 
were engaged in the manufacture or in the transportation of tractors 

Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Kline, when you advocate lowering the supports, 
in my opinion you are in effect advocating lowering of prices ¢ 

Mr. Kuine. We advocate a variable price-support program. We 
hope that market prices can be maintained as high as possible. We 
dio not recommend lower prices. We are trying to recommend a pro- 
gram which will enable the farmer to get higher prices and above all 
higher net income. After all, we are farmers. As farmers, we would 
rather trust our own judgment on how to get high farm income on a 
per-family basis, than almost anyone else. 

Mr. Lovrr. I know you have so testified, but Mr. Kline, I presume 
jt is your opinion that by lowering the supports now, when net farm 
income is on a decline, that that will to a large extent ease the price 
cost squeeze that our farmers today find themselves in, and which you 
recognize. 

Mr. Kune. I believe that—— 

Mr. Lovrr. Can you answer that question now ? 

Mr. Kune. Is it a positive, specific, concrete, concise question you 
want ¢ 

Mr. Lovrr. Yes, I think it is. 

Mr. Kirne. Maybe I should have you restate it then. I did not 
understand it so. 

Mr. Lovre. Maybe the reporter will read it to you. 

Mr. Kuine. O. K. 

(The question was read.) 

Mr. Kurne. I think that is a prejudicial question and assumes that 
variable price supports reduce farm income. We make no such as- 
sumption whatsoever. 

Mr. Lovre. It is not prejudicial, not at all. I would not think of 
asking you any question that would be prejudicial. 

Mr. Kuine. I am happy to know that. 

Mr. Lovrr. But that is a question that is asked me time and time 
again, from members of your own organization, and what I am trying 
to find out from you is an answer that I can give to them to the ques- 
tion they ask me. Now that is all I am trying to do, and it is not pre- 
judicial. It is a statement of fact, it is a statement of condition that 
we have today. 

Mr. Kure. All Heng We are in this condition—I think I should 
read into the record a short statement which we took out of our testi- 
mony as originally prepared. 

Mr. Lovrr. Can’t you answer that simple question for me? 

Mr. Kuine. It is not a simple situation. It isa complicated situa- 
tion. I have discussed it with thousands and thousands of farm 
groups all over the country and I usually get pretty good understand- 
ing and support for the analysis which I make. 
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Mr. Lovre. Far be it from me to belabor the point, but all that I 
am trying to find out is, if flexible supports, or variable supports, 
whatever you want to ca l it were put into etfect today, would that 
ease the price cost squeeze that our farmers now find the ‘mselves in? 

Farmers are asking me that question. ‘The illustration that I used 
here has been put In many letters to me, about the corn-tractor deal. 
I have got to answer them. Iam trying to get some help from you. 

Mr. Auine. Production per capita in corn 1s not the same as it was 
in 1940, 1941, 1942. You know that perfectly well too. So a man’s 
purchasing ability expressed in the bushels ot corn which he can raise 
is much higher than it was before. 

At the same time I am not making a speech for the tractor com 
panies. 1 want to get machinery wus ¢ heaply as possible. 

Mr. Lovrr. Are you advocating lower wages today ¢ 

Mr. Kt INE. No, indeed. 

Mr. Lovre. Are you advocating a lower price of steel, or trans- 


/ 





portation costs 

Mr. Kine. I want to get steel as cheap as possible, 1 want to get 
transportation as cheap as possible, Those are our costs and as 
farmers, we want to get them as reasonably as we can, but I do not 


believe that we can get out of this situation by fixing prices. We do 
believe that the variable price support program which we propose, 


alone with the other parts of our program, many of which do not 
come under the jurisdiction of the agricultural committee, will add 
up to a very much greater opportunity for farmers to make a good 
living in North Dakota and every place else in the United States. 

Mr. Lover. I am happy to be from South Dakota. 

Mr. Kuinr. Excuse me. I know that, too. And of course South 
Dakota is much better than North Dakota for purposes of the present 
discussion. 

Mr. Lover. That is right. 

Now can you give me an answer to my question ? 

Mr. Kuine. Your question was, do we lower supports now and 
lieve the cost price squeeze ¢ The answer to that question is that 
there is not any possibi li It\ of lowering supports now, because the 
present year is under a law which is already established and which 
applies to this crop. 

Mr. Lovrr. What about next year? 

Mr. Kuine. Next year we think that our program will be very much 
better than a continuation of the present program which has gotten 
some of our commodities in a very real difficulty. I would like to 
enter into the record a statement which bears direc ‘tly on this propo- 
sition. 

It just does not happen to be one of these things that you can say 
“Yes,” or you can say “No,” and it solves the problem. 

If we do that sort of thing we are going to get into all sorts of 
trouble for agriculture and I am not in favor of that. 

Mr. Lovre. I am not either, but I would have a terrible time to 
answer my mail that way. 

Mr. Kurvxr. As a matter of 1 T get a lot of mail, too, and I do 
very well with it, if I may say so. Of course, I have spent my whole 
life either farming or vader od agricultural problems. Even then, I 
have to work at it. The assumption here somehow seems to be that 
there is an easy answer. 
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Ninety percent support get about so much income for farmers. 
Eighty percent support gets so much less. One hundred percent gets 
somuch more. I think this is a ridiculous assumption. 

Mr. Lovre. We will just leave it at that. 

Mr. Kutxe. I would much prefer to put this statement in the 
record. With no ob jection I will ‘om it in the record. W ith no ob- 
jection I will put it in the record without reading it. 

Mr. Lovrr. There is no objection on my part. 

The Cuamman. Any objection / 

(No response. ) 

Very well, it will be laid in. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Unfortunately, ill-advised Government action coupled with war demand, has 
. i 





stimulated excess argricultural production so that heavy supplies overhang the 
market and depress farm price The damage is done. Whether we have rigid 
price supports, no price supports, or variable price supports, there is no way to 
avoid the income-cutting effect of present excessive stor ks of Government agri- 
( ltural commodities If we maintain rigid high prices which stimulate pro- 
duction beyond effective demand, the resulting surplus will overwhelm public 
patience. To avoid this, production controls are provided by law. To the 
extent that these controls actually cut production, they cut income. If price 
su] ts ure lowered to increase consumption and decrease production so sup- 
plies will come back into balance, income is cut. The deliberately stimulated 
overproduction has intensified the problem and trapped us. Either way we go, 
income is cut. It is unavoidable. The damage due to glutting the market when 
shrunken foreign markets should have been anticipated is all too apparent. 
Large, immediate adjustments are necessary. The question is, Are we going to 


expand world trade and find outlets for these commodities at prices which will 
make them move, or are we going to continue to provide an artificial price stimu- 
lant which will continue to overwhelm us with excess supplies and at such high 
prices as to restrict consumption? The climb out of the hole to sound ground 
will be painful. However, the only way we can get out is to start. Rigid 90 


percent price support W ithout regard to supplies can only lead us into greater 
surpluses and farther away from a healthy market which is the only sound basis 
for a satisfactory farm income, We were warned not to get into this hole. 
Speaking about price supports in 1947, Secretary Clinton P. Anderson said: “If 
we start now, we don’t have to fight our way out of the hole in order to get the 


chance to try. Furthermore, we are faced with urgent necessity.” 

. Lovre. There is one more question I want to ask you and this is 
the last one defin ual on this subject. I want to join with my col- 
league, Mr. Poage, in commending you and your organization for 
endeavoring to get better public relations between the producer and 
the consumer. 

We talk about high food prices. As a matter of fact today per 
fac tory hour of labor you can buy more food than at the any other 
per iod in the history of the country. 

sut T have not seen much of that in the newspapers or in even farm 
magazines. Certainly the time has come—it is long past due—when 

ve should tell the story of the farmer to our consumers. 

Several references have been made to your magazine, the Nation’s 
Agriculture. I know that you want to report factually. I recognize 
that any publication of any organization will slant their views to 
fit their own shoes, so tospeak. ‘That is only natural. 

Now I have a copy of your magazine under date of March 1954 
and I read it religiously because I get a lot of good out of it, and 
[ read other magazines. Now on page 5 of this magazine I read this: 

On farm program policies we have these factors in our favor, according to 
Roger Fleming, secretary-treasurer of the American Farm Bureau Federation: 
“First, our position is right. The present program is creating price-depressing 


we 
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surpluses and straining the limits of Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 
Second, we have a legislative position. The 1949 act is law. It was adopted with 
bipartisan support in 1949; both political parties endorsed the principle of vari 
able supports in their 1948 party platforms; and both candidates campaigned for 
it in the 1948 presidential election. In 1952 President Eisenhower compaigned in 
favor of allowing the basic Farm Act (Agricultural Act of 1940) to go into opera 
tion at the expiration of 2-year rigid 90-percent support amendment.” 


Now that is an entirely different view than I have been led to 
believe, and for the sake of the record—whether you W ish to com 
ment on it or not, is immaterial—I am now going to quote from a 
speech that was made in my district on October 4, 1952, at Brookings, 
S. Dak., by President Eisenhower and that is not taken out of context: 


Quite naturally in a great region such as this, there is more of a special in- 


terest in agricuiture than there is in some of our other economic forms of life. 
lL have in a number of texts during this campaign tried to outline the specific 
position of the Republican Party and my own personal convictions about agri 
culture. At Kassen, Minn., some weeks back, later in Omaha, and in a number 
of so-called back platform speeches, I have tried to make my position clear 
The Republican Party is pledged to the sustaining of a 90-percent parity price 
support and is pledged even more than that to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity, 100 percent of parity, with a guaranty in the pric fo 


percent, 

Certainly that is at variance with your statement or the statement 
of Roger Fleming as appeared in the March issue of your own maga- 
zine, and just to keep the record straight I wanted to point that out, 

Mr. Kune. What is the date of this speech you Just mentioned 4 

Mr. Lovre. October 4, 1952 

Mr. Kriinr. We have had an annual meeting since October 4, 1952, 
and we always give a thorough review to the policies of the Farm Bu- 
reau once a year. 

Mr. Lover. My whole point is this: Referring back to what you said, 
or rather what your magazine said in March of this year, relative to the 
fact that the President campaigned in favor of allowing the basie farm 
act to go into operation at the expiration of the 2-year rigid 90 per- 
cent support amendment does not square with the facts. 

Mr. Kiinr. We do not say the act—and if you will read very care- 
fully what this says and I have it here—— 

Mr. Lover. I have read it very carefully. 

Mr. Kure. It says the principle of variable supports and it says “In 
allowing the basic act to go into operation” but the emphasis is on the 
principles, and there are certain fundamental principles involved. 

Now we have testified during the past 2 days that on the basis of 
these principles and further consideration of the problems involved 
and the present situation we have specific recommendations which we 
are making. 

There is not any question about the legislative position of these 
principles: This is just a matter of fact as you have stated. But this 
is a magazine which is written for Farm Bureau members and we 
discuss the issues, and there are many people who write in it, and you 
and other members of the committee dealing with the same proposi- 
tion do not use the same words or the same approach. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Kline, as I said, I know that any magazine that you 
might have or I might have, is slanted to what we think; there is no 
question about it. All that I was trying to do was to keep the record 
straight on the one point: that Roger “F leming tried to make your 
membership believe that President Eisenhower « campaigned in favor 
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of allowing the Agriculture Act of 1949 to go into effect at the ex- 
piration of the 2-year rigid 90 percent support amendment, does not 
square with the facts. 

Mr. Kune. Tried to make them believe what now, specifically ? 

Mr. Lovrr. Yes, specifically, I will quote again from Roger Fleming. 

Mr. Kurne. It is not necessary to quote this again. I just read it 
myself. 

Mr. Lovee. That isa point that I say is very misleading. 

Mr. Poace. Would the gentleman from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. Lovre. Yes. 

Mr. Poacer. I believed what the presidential candidate said. I be- 
lieved he meant it because at that time I had not had the benefit of 
Mr. Kline’s statement explaining it away. 

Mr. Lovee. I think the whole point is this. Bob, and Mr. Kline: 
that news is slanted and perhaps we are all guilty of it, and certainly 
the article from which I quoted is slanted and does not state the facts 
as is. 

Mr. Kurvxe. I would like to ask the privilege of putting Mr. Roger 
Fleming on the stand for just a moment, because he is the person who 
has been personally mentioned in this statement. 

Mr. Hitu. Are you finished ? 

Mr. Lover. I am finished and I do not care to belabor the point. 
The only thing is I want to keep the record straight. 

Mr. Kune. I am handicapped by not knowing what the speech was 
in South Dakota and I would like to know and I think the other mem- 
bers of the committee are entitled to know, and Mr. Fleming is right 
here. 

Mr. Hitn. All right, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Fiemine. First of all I should like to report for the record that 
we did not report any statement made during the campaign by the 
President, that is, the man who is now President of the United States, 
and who was then a candidate, until we were certain ourselves as to the 
meaning of the various statements that were being made, about which 
there was considerable discussion and confusion. Although we had 
reported some of Candidate Stevenson’s statements, it was not until 
Candidate Eisenhower gave his speech at Memphis, Tenn., on October 
16, that we gave any indication to our membership as to the implica- 
tions of his statements in terms of the price support policies being 
promoted by the Farm Bureau. Then, for people such as Congress- 
man Poage, we put that clarification in a banner headline of our official 
weekly publication, which goes to all Members of Congress, and to all 
members of State and county Farm Bureau boards of directors 
throughout the United States. The headline read: “Eisenhower 
Clarifies Farm Policy Stand.” 

Mr. Poacr. When did that come out ? 

Mr. Fremrna. That came out on October 20, and was in the hands 
of the Members of Congress and the members of State and county 
boards throughout the United States within 3 days subsequent to that. 
In that story we reported on the Memphis speech of the then candi- 
date for President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, as follows: “Elaborating 
on his stand on farm price supports, Mr. Eisenhower renewed his 
support of price support legislation now on the books. including the 
amendment to the basic farm act to continue through 1954 the price 
support on basic commodities at 90 percent of parity.” 


a 
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The news story woes on to explain é 

The basic farm act now on the books is the Agricultural Act of 1949, the basic 
principles of which the American Farm Bureau supports. 

Il wanted especl ially to include in the record the paragraph in the 
story which defines the 1 meaning of the basic farm act, because we 
told our members exactly what Congressman Poage hoped they would 
know. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What do you think he tried to convey 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, the only reason for calling attention 
to this article was to pinpoint the variance that I find in the Nation’s 
Agriculture magazine of March 1954, with the speech that was given 
in my State in October of 1952 by our P resident. 

Mr. Hix. Does that finish your questioning / 

Mr. Lovre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hix. I think we agreed not to ask one another questions. We 
would like to hasten along. 

Mr. Albert / 

Mr. Atserr. Mr. Kline, I want to join my colleagues in saying that 
1 think you have made a very fine statement in behalf of the program 
that you have advanced and shown yourse If to be one of the great 
authorities on American agr iculture. 

That does not mean that we cannot in a friendly manner all of us 
sometimes perhaps we are not too friendly—try to resolve some of 
these differences and see what we can best do for American agricul 
ture and for our country as a whole. 

J think that is what everybody inclading us, who have gone along 
most of the time on advocating the principle of high price supports, 
have tried to do. too. 

I do not think we have been particularly politicians on the subject, 
I do not know, because there is diversity ot opinion about this thing 
among the farmers. 

I think in my own State, if testimony given to this committee a few 
months ago is correct, the farmers of your organization, the Farm 
Bureau, have voted to recommend to Congress that the present pro- 
gram of supporting basic oe be continued, and I think that 
same recommendation was made by the Grange, another farm or- 
ganization in my State. 

So Iam happy that the farmers in my district and my State seem 
to support the view that I have been supporting in Congress, but 
since others want to ask questions, I am just going to ask two or three 
short ones and viel de | the floor. 

First of all, you have made some suggestions in your statement 
regarding some new proposals which are tied to your recommenda- 
tions on price supports, and with the control on diverted acres, the 
soil bank proposal, and the set-aside and export provisions and 
forth, now is it not a fact that those provisions could be inserted into 
the law, either in the form in which you recommend them or in some 
modified form, regardless of the level at which price supports might 
be fixed by law ? 

Mr. Kurne. Yes, but they have a very different effect at different 
levels. 

Mr. Atsert. Well, they may have a very different effect, but the 
control of diverted acreage, for example, would work just as well 
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whether the commodity that was under marketing quotas was being 
supported at 90 percent or at 75 percent would it not 4 

Mr. Kune. But a very different effect depending on whether it is 
10 million acres being diverted, or whether it is 30 million. 

Mr. Aubert. I agree with that; but of course the amount of acreage 
coming out is not in any way, or would not, even under your proposal 
as Tun nde rstand it, be chan ged : anv by the level of the | ries e sup port. 

Mr. Kuine. That is completely wrong, at least a [ see it, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Aupert. It would not necessarily be. You could break the 
Treasury by supporting too much cotton at 75 percent of parity or too 
much corn or too much anything else. 

Mr. Kurne. Yes, but you would not pull resources into the produc- 
tion of cotton as much at one price as you would at another. Further- 
more, your sales situation would be far different. The whole picture 
is affected by price policy. The biggest single source of income for 
American farmers is, of course, livestock and livestock products. 
Here is where you get your very rapid shifts. Producers shift out of 
one thing into another very quickly. 

Many good cotton farmers, particularly in the Southeast, want very 
much to shift into livestock and that sort of thing. It is good agri- 
culture and it is good business and we would like to see it done. 

We would like to enlarge markets while we do it. We would like a 
little leeway in price and production policy while we do it. We are of 
the opinion that if we had put into effect the principles of the 
Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949 after the war, the surplus situa- 
tion would be very much different than it is today. Also the number 
of acres currently in prospect of being diverted is far different than 
it would have been. 

Mr. Arsertr. Of course I still contend that as long as you have 
quotas, if I understand the program controls that come with market- 
ing quotas, there cannot be any running into that particular crop. 

In other words, whether the quota is on corn or cotton this year, 
you cannot have any new cotton growers to amount to anything? 

Mr. Kurne. I have heard that a lot of people are going to overplant 
peanuts on purpose. 

Mr. Avserr. When they do they have the benefits of price support. 

Mr. Kuixe. They know that. Apparently, they have decided to 
blend the price. I guess they think it is good business. 

Mr. Auzert. I do not see how, as strict as the quota law is, they could 
do good business. The fellow who iA! me just a matter of 36 
bushels was fined something like $300 or $400 in my State. 

Mr. Kurne. Mr. Randolph, will you comment on the peanut situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Ranvoipn. On that, I doubt if it is good business to do it. 
There are a good many producers in Virginia, I am told who are 
going to overplant their allotment and pay the penalty. They think 
they will come out ahead. I have not heard of it in Alabama. I do 
not think it will take place in your country, Congressman. I believe 
our yields are lower than they are in Virginia and North Carolina. 

Mr. Atsert. It may be that the penalty should be higher. 

Mr. Ranpoutrn. It is something that this committee may want to 
consider. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you know offhand what the penalty is? 
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Mr. Axpert. It is 50 percent. 

Mr. Ranvorrn. I think it is 50 percent of the loan rate. 

Mr. Cootzy. Of the support price / 

Mr. Avzerr. It is 50 percent of the loan rate but there are other 
penalties besides that if you fail to report it. You can get into a lot 
of trouble if you fail to report it. It isa very strict program. But just 
one other question, as other members want to ask questions. 

On the matter of the drop in dairy supports, Mr. Kline, the Secre 
tary, in testifying last week before this committee, and his counsel, 
stated that under the law the Secretary had no authority not to drop 
the support prices on dairy products to the minimum of 75 percent of 
parity. 

Would your organization favor a proposal which would give th 
Secretary authority regardless of the supply si-uation, or which make 
it mandatory upon the Secretary not to decrease the support price on 
dairy products or any other products more than 5 percent in any 1 
year ¢ 

Mr. Krinr. At the present time we do not have a policy, but I doubt 
very much that we would support that approach. In the first place, 
the board of directors may make a recommendation on it. They will 
meet in 2 weeks as I have noted several times. 

In the second place, there are so many implications with regard to 
commodities w hich are either not storable or storable only at high cost. 
that I am quite sure that the board would not arrive at that decision. 
On the other hand, I never can guarantee what the board might do. 

Mr. Argert. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hitz. Mr. McIntire? 


Mr. McIntire. First I want to express my appreciation, Mr. Kline, 
for your providing Mr. Wilder Smith, president of the Farm Bureau 
in Maine, to participate in the discussion before this committee. He 
is a farmer who is working very diligently to provide for Maine some 
vehicles of expression for farm people, and to tie that in with the ce 


velopment of national policy. 

I want to mention that we in Maine are very much interested in hay 
ing the opportunity to be associated in a farm organization which has 
the facilities to express policy at the national level. Of course I rep 
resent a district which at the present time has experienced and is 
experiencing a 73-percent drop in parity prices in 1 year. 

Approximately 6,000 farmers in my district are currently selling 
a crop at prices that reflect 100-percent loss in production cost. These 
adjustments which may be a part of your proposal of a variable price 
program seem, in the face of that, to be very small to what producers 
in my section are experiencing at the present time. 

I did have a question here in relation to the soil bank proposition 
which has been mentioned. If I understand correctly, the chairman 
stated that we would get into that subject perhaps with a little more 
time, at some later date in this hearing, so I will forego the question. 
However, I do wish to direct your attention to the statement which 
you made relative to section H of the committee bill. If I understood 
your statement correctly, Mr. Kline, you were favoring that this sec- 
tion H be stricken from the amendments to the Marketing Agree- 
ments Act as proposed in the committee print. 

I think page 18 of your statement, Mr. Kline, refers to that. 

Mr. Kiuine. Would you call our attention to the specific point é 
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Mr. McInrire. At the bottom part of your page 18 you make the 
tatement, and I quote: 

We are not in a sition at the moment to endorse the provision which relates 
to the regulation of size, capacity, weight, and dimension of containers under the 
Marketing Agreement Act 

Mr. Kurvne. Richt 

Mr. McIntire. I think perhaps this has a little more of a direct 
bearing in the field of the operation of marketing agreements in rela- 
tion to perishables, and my interest of course rests primarily in the 
nterest of potato producers. I would be interested in your observa 
not bother to go into details too much—as to why you 
feel, on your organiZation feels that that pro\ ision should not be made 

part or an amendment to the Marketing Agreement Act. 

Mr. Kuine. We had a very brief meeting or discussion on this point 
by the executive committee. We just said we do not know enough 
about this to a a a position at this time. I think that this 
will not be decided prior to the board meeting and that we will be in 
position to ae more definite recommendations ina couple of weeks. 

Mr. McInrinre. I would like to refer to— 

Mr. Ranpoten. I would like to add to that: I do not think we have 
taken a position against it. As I read it, we just say we do not have 

position right now. q 


Mr. Kune. That is right. 


Mr. McIntire. 1 will not quarrel with the phraseology. You say 
that vou are not upporting it at this moment. 

Mr. Ranpoutpn. The reason is that we have not madea decision. We 
alr ot Opposing it, and we are not promoting it, either one. 


Mr. McInvire. No reference was made in Mr. Kline’s statement to 
paragl iph | inthe committee bill which I will read: 


1) Establishing or providing for the establishment of marketing research 

d development projects designed to assist, improve, or promote the marketing, 
{ t iD ript Gr al such commodity or product, the expense 
to be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing 


I do not know whether vou folks have had an op portul lity to give 
to the committee print sufficient thought to formulate a pos) ition rel- 
‘ ve to that paragraph. However, I would : appreciate it if vou are 1n 
posit n to make some observations as to w hethe1 mn your opinion the 
Marketing Agreement Act should be broadened to pern it this type of 
activity on the part of a marketing agreement committee or to be a 
part of a marketi og agreement order. 

Mr. Kninr. We have some very general resolutions on this, Mr. 
McIntire, which suggest that we ought to search every way to find 
means of making possible more aggressive sales, advertising, and 
forth. We have written to all our State organizations on this par- 
ticular proposition. In addition we have these national commodity 
advisory committees, which will be in the last of March, and we have 
asked them to take cognizance of this thing and to come prepared to 
discuss in detail the provisions which they would be for in this regard. 

Those things will be presented to the board of directors and we may 
well be in a much better position to make recommendations. Mr. 
Randolph has located the specific resolution if you would like to have 


itread. It bears on this subject. 
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Mr. Ranpouru (reading) : 


We favor broadening the present Marketing Agreement Act to cover addi 


tional Commodities and the enactment of new Federal permissive legislation 
designed to facilitate farm commodity advertising, promotion, and commodity 
research activities under administration of the producers 

We also recommend full support of all self-help programs to expand markets 
through direct national advertising and educational work 


I think that is related to what you have in mind. 

Mr. McIntire. Could edna the conclusion from that resolution, 
Mr. Randolph, that you would uu In) principle an amendment 
which would permit the collection of funds pursuant to a marketing 
agreement order which were used to supplement research, which were 
used to supplement advertising and other merchandising programs 
within that commodity ¢ 

Mr. Ranvoten. The answer to that is “Yes,” provided that the 
producers of the commodity are for it 

Mr. McInrire. In relation to your proviso the marketing agree- 
ment and order does not get into effect without producer acceptance. 

Mr. Ranpoten. I understand. I think you would want a separate 
decision on this particular point, perhaps. 

Mr. McIntire. Any marketing agreement 

Mr. Ranpoueu. Producers would have to be in the agreement. 

Mr. McInrire. Any marketing order, as 1 understand it, has got 
to be specifically set forth before it is put up for referendum. 

Mr. Ranpotren. That is correct. 

Mr. McInvire. Could I draw the conclusion that you are in support 
of provisions which would permit that to be done ? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. From my recollection of our work in the resolutions 
committee, and in the delegate body, that is what we had in mind 

when we wrote this resolution, ves, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. T he provision in section I of the committee print 
seems to me should perhaps be broadened a little bit to make sure that 
it coes cover the field of advertising. that it does cover the field of 
a sisting in the finance of industrywide o1 ‘OANIZ zations which would 
be used to promote the consun nption of that particular commodity. 

Mr. Raxpouru. I think the language there in “I” on page 17 is 
probably not sufficiently clear to impler ent fully our resolution. But 
it is in that direction. 

Mr. Kune. I think that a decision, furthermore, with regard 
whether or not we were prepared to promote the setting up of a nation 
al organization for advertising. would require board action in order 
to be sure that we had interpreted the resolution accurately. 

Mr. McIntire. It is not contrary to the objectives of your resolu- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Nothing I said is intended to be in conflict with 
what Mr. Kline said. I was trying to interpret the resolution, that 
is all. 

Mr. McIntire. I have two more points. I think it is in my 
humble opinion—and I do not come from an area that is produ cing any 
basic commodities, and my people do not have the opportunit \ to f: rm 
in an economy in which there ate a number of basic commodities in 
order that the sy have the full advant: ige of the price support program 
on basic commodities. Mr. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, was 
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before the committee the other day. I referred to section 203 of the 
committee print which refers to diverted acres. The word “condi- 
tion”, the reading is: 

Whenever the Secretary determines that conditions are such that limitations 
on the use of diverted acres are necessary. 

I requested of the Secretary that he provide for us as a matter of 
record the Department’s interpretation of what the word “conditions” 
means, 

It seems to me the provision which you have suggested in your prop- 
osition before this committee improves section 203. You get down a 
little more specifically as to what should be done with these acres. 
Those of us who are farming outside of the basic commodities area 
certainly are not at all content that we just simply be the territory in 
which the basic commodity producers can spread their farm opera- 
tions and force us into a more intenable position than some com- 
modities find themselves in right now. 

It seems to me, also, Mr. Kline, that often times we forget the ad- 
ditional tools which agriculture should have available to it in order 
to attain a certain amount of economic stability. Is it your opinion 
that the machinery available to farmers today for credit needs are 
adequate to meet any adjustments which might come about by virtue 
of a situation that we have somewhat with us today, where we are cut 
ting back acres and in some commodities some rather severe price 
adjustments are in existence, is it your thought that our credit ma- 
c ne is sufficiently adequi ite to meet all of these needs which may be 

st over the horizon ? 

. Kiine. We certainly are in better position in this regard than 
we were when we got in a little diffic ‘ulty once before. In very many 
ways we are in better canditian. At the moment we seem to be in a 
good situation credit-wise in that so far as my desk is concerned I 
have not recently had letters from people « compl: uning that credit was 
not adequately available. 

On the other hand, this is one of the areas which we have to watch 
and where the American Farm Bureau certainly can be expected to 
take action if it seems necessary. 

Mr. McIntire. I have one further question and this is my last. 
Do you think that the field of credit is adequi ite for the intermediate 
territory where rather substantial capital is invested in equipment? 
Do you feel it is as adequate as it is in the long-term mortgage field and 
the short-term production field ? 

Mr. Kurne. There is quite a difference of opinion here. In many 
areas local credit agencies are completely adequate, but after all, it 
depends on the person’s borrowing ability. I mean on his financial 
situation, unless it is credit guaranteed by Government. Oftentimes, 
too, those of us who have dealt with farming for a long time have 
recognized that too large a capital investment in machinery is often 
the cause of difficulty. ‘If it is not well considered and it does not re- 
duce the labor load and does not improve the efficiency of the opera- 
tion that you can go broke buying equipment. 

Mr. McIntine. | appreciate that,*but certainly some heavy equip- 
ment is essential on a farm ? 

Mr. Kune. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Assuming it is essential and it is a good sound in- 
vestment from management’s standpoint, do you think that the pres- 
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ent facilities are meeting the need in that field? 

Mr. Kuine. I have not had a letter from a State farm bureau or 
any letters from individual farm bureau members saying, “Our credit 
situation is bad.” So I would say that it certainly must be reasonab ly 
adequate or we would have had this kind of response. 

Mr. Hiwu, Mr. Abbitt ? 

Mr. Ansirr. I realize we have had a long day and I am not going 
to be long. I know you have been here long answering questions, 
Mr. Kline, and I will not enpose too long on your time. I want to 
commend you and your organizations for your efforts in attempti 
to improve the farm situation and the farm program. ‘That app ah es 
equally to the organization in Virginia. They have a splendid group 
there, a splendid office, and it so happens that the president is from 
my district. I think they are going to do a good job there. 

The question arose this morning as to what was the present admin- 
istration’s proposal. I understand this committee’s print is the ad- 
ministration’s proposal. Is that your understanding ? 

Mr. Kurne. I cannot say for sure. There is a bill in the Senate, too. 
Since these two bills were introduce d I have not talked to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I think you probably know better than I. 

Mr. Agprrr. On page 11, the first paragraph on the differences in 
commodities, in your statement, you have reference to tobacco. You 
say: 

Another thing that the 1952 amendment did was to require that different com- 
modities be treated too much as though they were all alike. This is funda 
mentally unsound. The problems involved in taking a few acres out of a crop 
like tobacco, which occupies only about 1.6 million acres, are far less than those 
involved in a program which requires a 20 to 30 percent cut in acreage in crops 
like wheat 
and so forth. 

I understand what you have in mind there. But would not that 
equally apply to, say, rice, or peanuts / 

Mr. Kuine. In the case of peanuts there are about 1.6 million acres 
That is a matter of talking about the resources involved, and their 
interchangeability. In the case of rice I don’t remember. I think 
there are about 2 million acres produc ed on irrigated land, Most of 
this riceland can be used for other purposes not all of it, but most 
of itcan. But it certainly applies in a much larger way to the other 
three basic commodities. 

As far as acreage is concerned, it does differentiate them very 
sharply from cotton, wheat, and corn. 

Mr. Aspitr. Would you favor an amendment to put peanuts, for 
instance, in the same category as tobacco so far as the law going into 
effect in this coming year? 

Mr. Kuine. I remember well the discussions that we had in the 
Resolutions Committee in 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952, and 
onuptonow. Iremember the long meetings of the board of directors 
during which we tried to make more definitive our recommendations, 
and to get agreement with regard to what was meant by the resolu- 
tions. With all this in mind, and then the fact that we support the 
provisions in this regard that currently are in the act, I would hate to 
see us try in the spring of 1954 to make a lot of changes in the program 
as it relates to particular commodities. 

Mr. Randolph would like to supplement that. He knows much 
more about peanuts than I do. 
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Mr. Ranpourn. I think the answer to your question is “No.” There 
are two reasons for that. 

Mr. Arerrr. Let me break in there. I don’t want to break your 
thought but do you mean the answer to the Farm Bureau position, 
the American Farm Bureau position, would be “No” ¢ 

Mr. Rannoutrn. | understood your question to be “Would we favor 
a program fol peanuts exactly like tobacco?” or ve ry much like it, ] 
assume you mean, 

Mr. Apnirr. Putting it on the same basis. 

Mr RaNpbDo1 PH. I think the answer would h ive to be “No,” becauss 
we have not recommended it. I think there are two reasons perhaps 
why we have not. No. 1 is that the peanut program and the tobacco 
program are now very much alike in several respects. You have to 


vote on peanuts. Peanut quotas are in effect every year unless they 
are voted down, as you know. In that respect it is very much like the 
tobacco program. But you have a problem in peanuts, as [ am sure 


vou know and everybody who knows about peanuts realizes in that 
they are not as easily storable as tobacco. 

That I think would make it a little more difficult in the case of 
peanuts. I think the peanut program under our recommendation 
would work very much like the tobacco program, but I doubt if—I 
know, as we recommend it now. we don’t want quite that type of 
program for peanuts. 

I don’t think personally that it would work as well as it works in 
1e case of tobacco. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Agpirr. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. To clear up that one proposition that is not entirely 
clear in my mind, what changes, if any, do you propose to make in the 
peanut program that is now in operation, and which seems to be 
operating fairly well. Isn’t it? You don’t propose any changes, 
do you? 

Mr. Ranpoutren. Yes, one. 

Mr. Anprrr. From 75 to 90, 

Mr. Ranpotren. At the present time—of course it expires at the end 


of this year unless it is reenacted—there is a mandatory 90 percent 


] 
I 


loan on peanuts. The proposal we are making is that the loan rate 
would be 90 percent of parity if producers keep supplies substantially 
in line with demand, that is, within the 108 supply percentage ap- 
plicable to peanuts. But, if the supply gets excessive the loan rate 


would drop |] point for each 2 points imerease in the supply per- 
centage, but not below 1) percent of parity. 

I think that is the only change we are proposing. 

Mr. Cootry. You are not proposing a set-aside for peanuts, are 
you! 

Mr. Ranpotpn. No. There is no set-aside proposed. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, under the peanut program the peanut 
producers are trying as best they can to bring supplies in line with 
demand. There may be some violations. I don’t know about that. 
The general idea is to reduce peanuts so that they will not be a burden. 
As long as that is being done, you don’t object to having the 90 percent 
program that we now have; do you? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I don’t object to having peanuts at any price. That 
is not the point. I know that under the program we recommend if 
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peanut producers keep the supplies substantially in line with de 
mand—and I think they will 

Mr. Coo.try. Can’t we asume that ? 

Mr. Ranpoutren. No, I can’t assume that. 

Mr. CooLry. Of course if they throw off the quotas, then tl ey are 
gone any W ay. 

Mr. Ranpotew. The quotas will be on unless farmers vote them 
down. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpoirn. It is my opinion that if the quotas stay on and if 
the quota is set at the right level, we will keep supplies in line with 
demand and the loan rate on ane Raa will be 90 percent of parity. 
About a set-aside for peanuts, we haven't even taken that question up 
yet. Wemay take it up sometime. 

Mr. Appirr. The trouble with that, it seems to me, one difference 
in that compared to tobacco is that if the secretary makes a bad 
estimate in setting quotas, then the farmers will be the ones that will 
suffer. 

Mr. Ranpoten. They will have more peanuts to sell. 

Mr. Arpirr. Where as in tobacco, if he makes a bad estimate, they 
will still have 95 percent, 

Mr. RANpDo! PH. If he mace n bad estimate on the high side, then 
of course peanut producers would have more peanuts to sell. 

Mr. Ansrrr. Let me ask you one other thing which doesn’t involve 
your statement, but you brought it up just now, Mr. Randolph, and 
I am very much interested in it. Are you ina position to comment 
on whether or not you think the law ‘should be changed as to the 
penalty for marketing excess peanuts / 

Mr. Rannoiten. No, sir, I don’t. I have just been trying to make 
up my mind about that. 

Mr. Appirr. We are having some trouble in Virginia on that. 

Mr. Ranpoten. I have heard about the problem. 

Mr. Apprrr. I am not in position myself to say what ought to be 
done. 

Mr. Ranpouten. I have been studying that some along with some 
of our other folks in the Farm Bureau. We haven't come to any con- 
clusion as to what should be done. First I would like to find out just 
how extensive that is. Our Farm Bureau people in the peanut pro- 
ducing States don’t seem to know exactly just how extensive it is. 
Some of our people apparently are bothered about it. 

Mr. Aperrr. I am one of those who hate to see us pass legislation 
involving peanuts unless it is necessary. 

Mr. Ranpoten. 1 am certainly not recommending any right now. 

Mr. Apprrr. If it is necessary we have to have it. I am wonder- 
ing if some of you boys have investigated the matter to see whether 
anything can be done administr: itively to bring it in line, if the vio- 
lations are as we hear. 

Mr. Ranpoten. We have considered that. We can’t think of any- 
thing that could be done administratively except educational work 
to point out to these folks that they are actually not making money 
on these peanuts and they have to pay 50 percent penalty on the 
excess. 
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(The following resolution was submitted for the record by Mr. 
Abbitt:) 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 1953 
23. PRICE SUPPORTS 


As a means of providing the machinery through which farmers may obtain the 
benefits of reasonably well stabilized prices, we advocate price-support levels 
for basic commodities, corn, Wheat, peanuts, tobacco, cotton and rice at 90 per 
cent of parity 

We well recognize that where the Government obligates itself to provide price 
supports for any commodity, basic or otherwise, the producers of that commodits 
have an equal obligation to make whatever adjustments in their total production 
that may be required to keep supplies and demand in proper balance 

Should the producers of any price supported commodity, basic or otherwise 
fail to cooperate, or to succeed in developing a workable program for adjusting 


I 


their production, we recommend that price-support levels for that commodity 
be reduced in proportion to the amount that the supplies of that commodity 
consistently exceed the needs of the market plus normal reserve requirements 

We recognize that price supports do not, in themselves, necessarily guarantee 
farmers a satisfactor rie income Any program that calls for the constant 
curtailment of the farme) use of his land and labor will, in the end, stabilize 
his t: nceome at a low level We must, therefore, if we are to prosper, in 
crease our efforts to rd expanding our markets and increasing the demand if 
we are to sell at good prices the total output of our land labo 

We would prefer operate our farms and market our products without the 
necessity of production coi ls or artificial price supports of any kind. How 
eve the ost of labor, transportation, electric power, telephone service and 
practically everything else the farmer must buy are in one way or another eithet 
fixed, supported, or subsidized 

Under these circumstances, it is very difficult for the farmer to earn a decent 
livelihood if he alon ttempts to sell on a free market This we are unwilling 
to do However, we feel that farmers, along with all others, labor, business, and 


industry, should work toward the goal of more freedom, instead of less, in the 
most advantageous use of all resources Higher incomes and better living stand 


¢ 


for all can, in the final analysis, come only from increased production. 


ards 

Mr. Arpirrr. Mr. Chairman, in view of the lateness of the hour, 
I will cease now. I might comment that I would certainly love to 
yield to my friend Paul Jones. We have been up to him and now 
he is back down to fifth place. 

The Cratrman. We will get to Mr. Jones if we have to stay all 
night. 

Mr. Kurnr. Mr. Chairman, I just canceled my plane reservations 
about 15 minutes ago, so I am at liberty to stay. 

The CHarMan. We appreciate that. We will not take any more 
time than we have to. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wititams. Mr. Chairman, the hour is late and I shall be very 
brief. Mr. Kline, the Farm Bureau does have a large membership 
in the State of New York. Are they all familiar with the proposal 
that you have presented here today ¢ 

Mr. Krrnv. There has been a great deal of publicity given to the 
resolutions. Then there was a pamphlet we got out which was picto- 
rial and covered the major points in the resolution, which was distrib- 
uted, many thousands of copies, in the State of New York. Also, there 
are discussion groups on this kind of thing. This testimony is pre 
sented here for the first time, but it is based firmly on the resolutions 
which the Farm Bureau members of New York State helped to 
develop. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Do Farm Bureau members in the State of New 
York understand your proposal as a flexible price-support program 
for agriculture ? 

Mr. Kurne. I don’t think there is much question about that. I think 
the answer is yes. 

Mr. Winuiams. Y our answer is yes 

Mr. Kuine. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiiutaMs. The reason I ask that is because your leadership 
and I regret that Mr. Hawley was unable to attend these hearings. 
| Say leade ‘ship. He contacted me many time in relation to a flexible 
price-support program for agricultural products, but never once have 
they mentioned that the Farm Bureau had a program of their own. 

They always referred to Secretary Benson's program when they 


were talking to me. So I take it from that that there isn’t too much 
difference as far as flexible-price supports are concerned between 
your proposal and Secretary Benson’s proposal. 

Mr. KLINE. Insofat as there are a tlerences we think o1 rs hetter. 


But there is a great deal of similarity. More similarity than differ 
ence. 

Mr. Wittrams. You can say that your proposal is a f 
support program ¢ 

Mr. Kuinr. Yes, a variable pric e-support program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Kline. 1 don’t mean to be eritical, but I do come 
from a great dairy State. Practically every good dairyman in the 
State of New York is a member of the Farm Bureau. I am a little 
disappointed and concerned that this great farm organization comes 
here with a proposal and practically ignores the dairy industry in 

Q 


your program. I have listened to you and I believe I am right that 
you have not taken a position in reference to the Secretary’s ordet 
that is effective as of April l. Isthat right? 

Mr. Kune. That is right. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Don’t you believe that the dairy industry is in just 
about as perilous a position as any other seoment of agri ‘alte »at the 


present time ¢ 

Mr. Kune. There isn’t any question about the difficulties facing 
dairymen. They are vary real. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Yet your great farm organization has not come up 
with any specific proposats as to what could be done to relieve any 
of that situation ? 

Mr. Kriner. No, this is not true. 

Mr. WitxiaMs. What is that / 

Mr. Kune. This is not true. We submitted a 5-point program 
which the executive committee agreed to on the 27th and 28th of Febr 
uary. We have a dairy department, with an experienced dairy spec 
ialist as head of the department. He has contacted dairy groups here 
and there all over the country during the past few months. There 
is a concerted effort in the dairy industry, here, there, and everywhere, 
to encourage sales. Also, we do support the marketing-agreement 
program. 

As to most of the dairymen in your area, the greater part of their 
milk, the milk they get their real price on, is marketing agreement 
fluid milk sold in the milkshed. Then they divert the remainder to 
certain other uses. These uses are where we have gotten into the 
trouble with concentrated dairy products. There are also varied 
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nterests between dairymen, dairymen whose major interest is in the 
production of some of the concentrated products as against dairymen 
wh em ijor interest is in the milkshed selling ot fluid milk, 

On the other hand, there are many things Vv hich we Can do, have 
qaone, and intel d to do W th regval “cd to the d: uir'y business. | say ag rain 
we have the National Dairy Advisory Committee coming in the end 
of this month. The matter of the level of support price on butter, 
for examp le, mi L\ be far less important than some of the other things 


which are in the offing with regard to the d: airy industry. 

I th “3 many dairymen will tell you the same thing. 

Mr. Wittiams. Let me ask you this one last question. You referred 
to ae ey orders. Marketing « ders mean a great deal, as you 


know, to dairymen in our great State of New York. Do you endorse 
those programs ¢ 

Mr. Kuine. Yes, we have supported marketing agreements and 
orders for many years. 4 

Mr. Witutrams. You wouldn't advocate disturbing them in any way ¢ 

Mr. Kune. We have supported extending marketing agreements 
ind orders to other commodities where they can be satisfactorily 
Opn rated. 

Mr. Wituiams. They are satisfactorily operated in New York State, 
aren't they ¢ 

Mr. Kuine. As far as 1 know. I have never heard anybody in New 
York State Say they wanted to get rid of it. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Thank you, Mr. Kline. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Wheeler ? 

Mr. Wueever. Mr. Kline, despite the fact that you have somewhat 
lisillusioned me in the last couple of days—I don’t mean in the sense 
that this statement is apt to be taken by some of my colleagues—since 
coming on this committee not long ago I have heard it said that your 
organization represented in large degree the position of the Chicago 
Board of Trade to the exclusion of the position of the farmers of the 
country, and you have disillusioned me of that idea to the extent that 
you have convinced me in the last couple of days that you and your 
organization have made and are making a very sincere effort to solve 
the agricultural problems of this country. 

Mr. Kune. Thank you. 

Mr. Wureter. As I see it we are faced with about three alternatives 
here in this particular session of the 83d Congress. We can do nothing 
ind have the act of fe without the mandatory 90-percent partiy 
supports on basics; we can adopt a program that is embodied in the 
committee print which was supported by the Secretary of Agriculture 
last week; or we can take what appears to be, on the face of it, some- 
thine of a compromise which you have presented here as between 
those two extremes. 

[ say that as an expression of general reaction, if you and your 
organization can convince me that by the adoption of the program 
you propose T can still keep for my farmers this magic symbol which 
has come to represent agricultural prospe rity, that is, 90 percent of 
parity, and still adequately take care of the surplus problems to which 
you have very forcefully pointed on many occasions during your 
testimony, if that can be done I can accept your approach. 
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I don’t know whether I can sell it to my people or not, That leads 
me to this question : Would you care to comment at this time as to 
the basis for the evident disagreement between your position as you 
have stated it the last couple of days, and the position that is held 
by the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation ? 

Mr. Kune. That isa rather strange disagreement because it started 
at the annual meeting as agreement. The propos: al for the 90 percent 
the first year under quotas after a ere is not under quotas was 
aggressively promoted at the annual meeting by the Georgia Farm Bu- 
reau, and become a part of the program of the American Farm Bureau. 

We are aggressively promoting it. I have suggested to the presi- 
dent of the Georgia Farm Bureau that he and I ought to get together 
with their board and spend an evening, or a night, if necessary, and 
see if we couldn’t come to a very good agreement on this point. I] 
think it is still possible. 

Mr. WHeeLrr. A great many questions have been raised on that 
particular point. I was under the impression, until about 3 weeks 
ago or a month ago, that the spokesman for the Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation had reached an agreement with the National Farm Bureau, 
a position of agreement largely based on that which is pointed out on 
the top of page 16 in the printed copy of your testimony 

I was somewhat surprised about a month ago to learn that the presi- 
dent of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation had, for reasons best 
known to him, become convinced that the National Bureau had de 
parted from the agreement reached at Chicago and left him and his 
organization out on a limb. 

What I am trying to say is simply this: that I would like to see 
the viewpoints as expressed | yy you here yesterday and today, and 
the viewpoint expressed by the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation, 
composed in such way that you can come back to an agreement. 

If I am going to buy this program that you have been selling here 
yesterday and today, I don’t want to have the job of selling it against 
the opposition of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation, if I make 
myself clear. 

Mr. Kune. I understand it perfectly. 

Mr. WuHeetER. As a matter of practical political consideration. 

Mr. Kune. I should like to make a comment with regard to this. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation has an understanding by 
virtue of which a State farm bureau may indicate in writing that it 
is not going to support a particular part of the American Farm 
Bureau program as developed by a majority vote of the official voting 
delegates of member State farm bureaus. 

There is no discipline in the Farm Bureau except self-discipline. 
We believe that any misunderstanding or disagreement that may exist 
can be composed. As far as the American Farm Bureau is concerned 
there is no departure from the agreement made at the time of the 
annual meeting. We certainly are prepared to work diligently with 
the Georgia Farm Bureau to make it politically feasible for you to 
follow the program which we have presented here. 

Mr. Wueeter. I hope I made my position clear at the beginning 
when I said that my farmers do not want taken aw: Ly from them this 
magic symbol. I don’t want to be cast in the role of atte mpting to 
take it from them. I don’t know whether you are a member in good 
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standing of the “American Soc lety of Prognostic ators.” but I would 
like to ask you what in your opinion would be the ultimate result of 
extending for 2 more years the mandatory 90 percent of parity guar- 
anty on basic crops. 

Mr. Kure. I think we would get in more trouble than you can 
shake a stick at. 

Mr. Wuerter. In other words, are you basing your answer on your 
conclusion that it is impossible to adequately contract the productive 
agriculture machine of this ec ountry ¢ 

Mr. Krine. It isn’t a simple problem. It isn’t as simple as that 
even. You take the particular commodities covered ana if we control 
them adequately with quotas and this sort of thing, for example. If, 
in the course of the control, we took out so many resources and put 
them into compet ition with other farmers, you might find the American 
Farm Bureau Federation ‘tself coming’ in and not suppot rting the 
price-support program on basics. 

That would be pretty serious. It would be serious in Georgia and in 
a lot of other places. This wouldn’t mean that the leaders of the 
farm bureau didn’t want a program; it would just be that the majority 


of farmers would be so seriously injured by the situation that they 
just determined forthwith what the farm Siok ul Was going to do 
about it. So, I think that the time has come to really tackle these 


yroblems aggressively and constructively. 
We believe that the | rogram we have presented provides the basis 
for progress, starting bean, where we are. It puts a new emphasis 


on marketing, selling, getting s rplus es manageable, making the 
whole thins Yr SO that you can reconcile the differences in agriculture, 


and have a wholehearted, widespread national support for the whole 
propos tion. 

Mr. Wrrerter. In other words. you want the emphasis placed on 
providing adequate marketing instead of emphasis placed on control 
mechanism ? 

Mr. Krineé. That is exactly right. 

.W HEELER, I have not properly advised myself in the last couple 
of days as to the major differences in your posit ion relative to the 
t —— as sine Pena in the committee pri nt t and as proposed by you. 
I cluded, when the Secretary was here, that his particular set- 
skids program could be defined as a machine-oil program or 3-in-1 
rogcram, In that it envisioned adopting the old Wallace ever-normal 
granary approach to the acquisition of the set-aside commodities; 
the adoption of the Brannan plan for the disposition of them on an 
international scale; and the application of the Benson approach to 
those commodities that were not covered by the set-aside. How does 
your set aside proposal differ from that? 

Mr. Kurne. An adequate answer would require a lot of definition 
of terms. The Brannan plan never was international; however, there 
are many other nations that have one like it. 

Mr. Wueerer. I didn’t imply that it had been. But I got the im- 
pression from Mr. Benson that he was attempting or proposing to 
make it international, as far as the disposition of his set-aside com- 
modities was concerned, 

Mr. Kune. I would have to say that I did not hear the Secretary 
make the case for the President’s proposal, and haven't read the testi- 
mony ; ao re viens I would rather not comment on it. 
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Mr. Cootry, It was not his testimony. It was in response to ques 
tions that I propounded to him, and [ said that he had brought the 
ever-normal granary and the Brannan plan on an international basis, 
and he didn’t deny it. That is what he is talking about. It is not in 
his testimony except he said he was going to sell at a lower price abroad 
and a lower price at home. That is written in there but he didn’t call 
it the Brannan plan. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Kline, on 3 or 4 re peated occasions the question 
has been directed at you in the ie couple of days relative to your 
posit on and the position of your organization as to the dairy products 
situation, the butter surp lus, dairy products surplus. I ‘wonder if 
anyone has magi. to your dairy subcommittee the possibil lity of 
applying one of these Rexall type disposition programs where the 
Commodity Credit C eocaiids can say to the housewife that “Every 
time you buy a pound of butter from normal trade channels, we will 
let you have a pound of this surplus butter for half price,” then if 
you average the 2 prices together you might be somewhere nearly 
In competition with oleo., 

Do you know anything about any such suggestion having been 
made? 

Mr. Kurne. I have heard that suggestion and a great many others 
made. I know it will come up for cor ida ation. ‘Ti has some pretty 
serious implications when you subsidize that kind of competition for 
a consumer's dollar which might be spent for something else, or in 
this case some other spread actually. A finer point still is that it is 
competition not just for a food dollar but for a particular kind of 
food dollar. 

As I say, our dairy advisory con mittee will be in. This is one of 
the reasons we don’t hi ave advi lsory committees to 1 ‘port to the public 
or the press ol * Congress or anybody ¢ Ise, They report to the board 
of directors. 

You might get from a dairy advisory committee, or from any com- 
mittee representing one commodity, a particular proposition ; but, 
as the board of directors looked at it in the light of what made sense 
to all of agriculture, they might not buy a particular proposition. So 
that at the moment, we are just not in a position to comment on the 
Rexall sale on butter. 

Mr. Wueeter. I have been somewhat impressed in recent weeks 
with the idea that there may be some people, and I | lope that they are 
in a very oreat minol ity, who would much rather be th ec h an 1plo hs of 

lost cause than to become anonymous adherents of an effective pro- 
gram. I hope that isn’t true in your organization. And I] have that 
isn’t true in this committee or in the Congr ss. That is rt another 
way of me saying that regardless of who claims credit for it, whether 
it be called the Benson plan or the Eisenhower plan or the sin 1 plan 
or what have you, my interest is in securing an effective agricultural 
program from a legislative standpoint. 

I want to thank you as sincerely as I am capable of thanking you 
for what I consider to be the magnificent contribution to this com- 
mittee that you have in the last 2 days. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kune. On behalf of the Farm Bureau I want to thank you 
sincerely. We will do the best we can. 

Mr. Wueeter. I will yield. 

The Cuamman. Mr. King? 
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Mr. Kina. Mr. Kline, I think I can be brief because I approve of 
your plan generally. I think you have made a wonderful presenta- 
tion of your case. I approve it because it does abandon a support 
system that has been a failure. The evidence of that failure 1s the 
large accumlation of surpluses. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Wesimply can’t find enough eaters in this case. 

When you go to add up for the taxpayers and the consumers the 
cost of this program you don’t want to forget to add about $4 billion 
which is the probab le loss on the commodities now in hand, and per- 
haps another 3 or 4 billion dollars for the losses that will be 
taken on what is accumulated in the next couple of years if we extend 
this high sup port price for another couple of years. 

I know that there are some who have criticized because there seems 
to be an attempt to let the peop le of the country know the significance 
of this support program, and some think that all of a sudden somebody 
is playing politics when they point out the significance of this pro 
gram to oe consumers and the general taxpayers. I think such 
publicity is fully justifiable and that the Farm Bureau ought to do 
more of it onan its publicity. 

There is only one thing that I want to question you about. I 
haven't heard definitely whether or not you approve Mr. Benson’s 
statement suggesting that we use ACP payments to get diverted acre- 
ages into soil-building crops. That was the suggestion in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Kuine. The fact is that ACP, as far as we are concerned, is a 
separate program but we hope that every effort will be made to use it 
in the places where it is fa sags d and in ways that will be helpful. In 
many cases this will fit in with the diverted acre-control program, 
We can and should use * the educational facilities as well to get the 
diverted acres not to embarrass the producers of all other commodities 
by being planted into competitive crops. 

Mr. Kine. You realize that the ACP program, with its $200 million 
a year, is one of those farm subsidies of production, a definite cost to 
the taxpayers which Mr. Cooley wouldn't include in his total of the cost 
of the farm program, but, nevertheless is a real subsidy of production. 
If you advocate the use of ACP funds to convert these diverted acre- 
ages into grass or cover crops, aren’t you piling one farm subsidy on 
top of another ¢ 

Mr. Kurve. Actually in our proposal on the soil fertility bank. 
which gets pretty close to this thing, we have not yet worked out any 
proposal that would require a lot of Federal money to get the job 
done. 

In order to make this program work, so that you will get a fair 
price without overproduction, we would set up soil- -conserving crop 
allotments and it would not necessarily take money to get this allot- 
ment. in effect. On the other hand there is a great deal of difference 
of opinion on this, including considerable difference of opinion in the 
Farm Bureau itself. But by and large Farm Bureau people would 
insist that the public has gotten its money’s worth out of the agri- 
cultural conservation payments in that we have very greatly improved 
soil management and there isn’t much question but that these pay- 
ments have been a he Ip ful encouragement. 

You may or may not be familiar with our latest resolution on this, 
which is that the distribution of these payments ought to be on the 
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basis of need; that we ought not to make continuing payments for 
practices which have become recognized as good, sound farming prac- 
tices in the community, and therefore profitable farm practices, but 
that we ought to use it to improve practices, to set up new practices, 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Kine. On that basis you might be agreeable to cutting the ap- 
propriations for ACP in half at least / 

Mr. Kuine. Last year we proposed to cut it to what 

Mr. Ranvoueu. $140 million. 

Mr. Kune. This year we have not made a recommendation with 
regard to the proposed authorization. We have a lot of other irons 
in the fire. We in the diverted-acre problem on top of us. We 
believe that some payment money might well be used to try to encour- 
age as much as possible the changeover from crops for direct sales into 
soil-conserving crops. 

Mr. Kine. I will close by simply repeating what was said by one of 
your men a while ago, that in the long run prices are not made by this 
committee in Washington; the price, short of changing our free-enter 
prise system into a socialized economy, is made by the law of supply 
and demand; and the mere fact that the Government takes possession 
of all of these surpluses doesn’t alter the situation. It must always 
be figured into the supply and therefore will weaken the bargaining 
position of producers just as long as they exist. 

As a farmer involved in a line of farming which has always been 
so complicated that this committee and the Government never could 
devise a feasible plan for controling it, and that is probably the only 
reason it is free, would like to point out that the old law of supply 
and demand is inevitable and will work in establishing a fair price 
and that the poor bargaining position of farmers generally over the 
last 75 years has been due large ly to promotional programs of the 
Government which have kept them producing more than they could 
sell at a reasonable price. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I am going to realize that there is still 
one man after me, Congressman Harrison. I appreciate the fact that 
my colleague, Mr. Thompson, had to leave. I will save some time for 
Mr. Harrison. Mr. Thompson gave me his time. 

I would like to identify myself to Mr. Kline. This is my first 
opportunity to see the gentleman, and a lot of people have asked me 
about him. I come from the leading agricultural district in Missouri, 
as I think the president of the Missouri Farm Bureau, Mr. Slusher, 
who is here, will agree. Also, I will say that during the last 2 years 
the farm bureau and this administration have been rather effective 
in their propaganda, and during that time the number of people in 
my district who support the flexible price program has increased from 
20 percent to 40 percent. 

Mr. Slusher will verify the fact also that a majority of the county 
farm bureaus representing a m: ujority of the population in the 10th 
Missouri District, do not concur in the variable price principle ad- 
vocated by the American Farm Bureau. 

With that background, I would like to ask you what percentage 
of the members of the Farm Bureau are actually farmers? 
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Mr. Kune. A very high percentage, indeed. We don’t have a de- 
tailed breakdown of the figures. Some of the States have it, but 
just from common knowledge there is a very small percentage of the 
members of the Farm Bureau who are not farmers. Some States 


accept only farmers as members. It is entirely a matter for the States. 
Mr. Jones. I know they don’t exclude. They have permitted me 
to be a member for many years. In my community they solicit 


memberships from all the businessmen in the community. 

Mr. Kune. There are a great many areas where membership is 
limited because of some service or other which they can’t afford to 
make available to city people. 

Mr. Agere Do many States follow a policy of permitting the pur 
chasing of bulk memberships in the Farm Bureau organization 

Mr. Zo No. 

Mr. Jones. That is, one man could buy, say 500 memberships? 

Mr. Krine. No, indeed. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know that that is done in some States? 

Mr. Kuine. I do not. 

Mr. Jones. I asked the Secretary of Agriculture a question the 
other day and I would like to propound the same question to you. Do 
you consider 90 percent of parity a high support price? 

Mr. Kurne. As a price which you are going to guarantee by Gov- 
ernment? Yes, under the prese nt circumstances there can’t be any 
question but that in certain instances it has proved very difficult to 
manage because it was comparatively a more profitable use for land 
and machinery and labor than other agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. Jonrs. Is 90 percent a high support price é 

Mr. Kurne. Ninety percent of parity—parity after all is a defini- 
tion that wasn’t made in heaven and it wasn’t made in the other place 
either, but it is a congressional definition by law. Take the statistics 
presented by Mr. Shaw of North Carolina. Parity doesn’t give you 
comparable income per man-hour among commodities at all. It gives 
you the widest variation anybody could imagine. We have got to get 
at some further and more basically fundamental propositions. What 
we as farmers, are interested in is high income. 

Mr. Jones. Certainly. I agree with Mr. Shaw that there should 
possibly be a revision of the parity formula. That is in process. But 
when you say this is a variable thing, do you believe in a minimum 
wage for labor? 

Mr. Kune. We have from time to time opposed proposed minimum 
wage changes which amounted to wage fixing. A minimum wage 
is a very different thing from having ‘the Government decide what 
wages the workers in General Motors are going to get. 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about the minimum wage law that we 
have, our Federal law for minimum wages. 

Mr. Kurne. I don’t know that we ever came in and said—— 

Mr. Jones. I am just asking you do you believe in that principle 
of minimum wage. 

Mr. Kune. We have opposed raising the minimum wage. 

Mr. Jones. What is that? 

Mr. Kine. We have opposed raises in the minimum wage on ex- 
actly the philosophy which I stated a moment ago. 

Mr. Jones. You have opposed them? Do you believe in unem- 
ployment insurance ? 
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Mr. Cootry. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Jones. Let me get through with my questions first. 

Mr. Cootry. I want to get clear. 

Mr. Jones. He has already said that they opposed it so I assume 
he doesn’t agree with it. 

Mr. Kune. I said we opposed raises in the minimum wage. 

Mr. Jones. You also said you opposed the principle of the mini- 
mum wage. 

Mr. Kuine. No indeed. The record will not so show. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, do you believe in the principle of a 
minimum wage ¢ 

Mr. Krinr. We have never taken a position as far as I know ex- 
cept against raising the level so that it became price fixing of wages, 
if you please. 

Mr. Jones. That is just like the answer to many other questions. 
Do you believe in the principle of unemployment insurance for the 
laboring man ? 

Mr. Kruinr. Unemployment insurance is not before this committee, 
and we didn’t make a statement on it here. I have no statement to 
make on it at this time. 

Mr. Jones. O. K. You made a statement, in response to Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s question about who was to get out of farming, that you hoped 
that the big money out of the cities might be the ones to get out. Does 
that express an opinion on your part, is it the expression of a desire 
on your part as to who should get out? Was that reflected in the 
position taken by the Farm Bureau in the cotton acreage legislation ? 

Mr. Kune. I don’t know that it was involved. 

Mr. Jones. It was involved in California where we have large cor- 
poration farming and the position of the Farm Bureau was to sup- 
port the position of California and the arid States where corporation 
farming is carried on. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that? 

Mr. CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. That is a misstatement of fact. That is not true. 

Mr. Jones. I will disagree with you. It is not a misstatement of 
fact. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I think it is. 

Mr. Jones. I will say this: Your agreement of your committee in 
Chicago did not reflect the agreement that was made in Texas when 
you had the representatives of the cotton States there and when you 
got to Chicago it took the votes of the States other than the cotton- 
producing States to support the position of the large corporate farm- 
ing and the California interests. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. You are entirely mistaken. 

Mr. Jones. No; 1am not mistaken about it. 

Mr. Ranpotew. What you stated is not a fact. 

Mr. Jones. I will disagree with you on that, too. Now I have 
another question. I would like to ask Mr. Kline some questions. I 
have had you up here before but I haven’t had the privilege of meet- 
ing Mr. Kline. I have never seen him during the 5 years I have 
been in Congress. 

Mr. Kune. ay you are not unhappy about it. 

Mr. Cootry. How long have you been a member of the committee ? 

Mr. Jonrs. I have been on the committee only 3 years. The state- 
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ment was mi ide by Mr. Cooley with reference to section 203, on page 7 
of the bill, that it woul | permit the Secret: ry of Agriculture to exercise 
autho ity that he con npare “1 to a ezar, and Mr. McIntire made a state- 
men that he felt that that should be regulated. While you do make 
some changes, you would not take from the Secretary of Agriculture 
all of that jurisdiction over what should be done with diverted acres. 
[ presume of course that you will still stand on that statement. 

Mr. Kune. Certainly. The statement stands. 

Mr. Jonrs. Would you add any commodities to the basic commod- 
ities that we have in the present farm program ? 

Mr. Kune. We support the basic principles of the act of 1949. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you would add no other commodities, 
now ¢ 

Mr. Kuine. We have made all the proposals which we except to 
make, unless at the board meeting we do make some special decisions. 
But if we did it wouldn’t be any sweeping change, or concern many 
commodities, I am certain, because of the lateness of the legislative 
season. 

Mr. Jonrs. There seems to be a lot of misunderstanding during 
the last 2 days about the statement of Mr. Randolph who leaves the 
impression with this committee, and I think all of the members got this 
impression if I am wrong I hope someone will correct me—that 
Mr. Randolph takes the position that under the law that you are 
proposing cotton would continue to be supported at 90 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I stated that several times. 

Mr. Jones. You stated that several times. 

Mr. Ranpotreu. That that was my opinion. 

Mr. Jones. Yet Mr. Smith of California apparently has a very 
different idea of what will happen under that law. 

Mr. Ranpotren. Mr. Wilson of California. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Wilson of California. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Wilson of California and I have exactly the 
same opinion about the law. 

Mr. Jones. By reading the statement of the two men I think you 
will find that you and Mr. Hardin, from Arkansas, have expressed an 
opinion as to what the law will do, which is quite contrary to what Mr. 
Wilson has expressed that it will do. 

Mr. Ranpouen. That is your interpretation, sir. My interpretation 
is entirely different. There is no difference in what Mr. Wilson said 
and what I said. 

Mr. Kune. I would like to comment, Mr. Chairman. I think the 
basis of this disagreement is a judgment on the part of Mr. Randoph 
which may or may not have been expressed as to what farmers would 
do under the program with respect to getting and keeping supplies in 
line with demand. 

Mr. Ranpotpx. Mr. Wilson agreed with what I said when he made 
his statement, if the gentlemen of the committee will remember. Mr. 
Wilson went further and discussed another phase of the problem not 
directly related to the statement that I made. 

Mr. Jonrs. The statement was made that they would be supported 
at 75 percent, and that would be the guaranty. 
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Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Wilson did not say that; he was referring to 
the effect on foreign producers. 

Mr. Jones. I think most of the members of the committee got that 
impression. I roe I did, and I haven’t had a chance to read the 
record of yesterday, but I certainly intend to compare what you stated 
with it, because you are telling this committee now that you believe 
that this law that you are proposing will support cotton at 90 percent 
of parity in 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Mr. Ranpouren. I remember I mentioned 1955 and 1956. I don’t 
recall for 

Mr. Jonges. You mentioned 1957. You will find it in the record of 
yesterday. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. You may be right about that. 

Mr. Jones. And you left the Impression with the committee that 
cotton would be sup ported at that price, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Ranpourn. That is my opinion. And Mr. Wilson agreed 
with it. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think cotton will be sup ported at 90 percent of 
parity under the bill that you have presented, Mr. Kline / 

Mr. Kune. This, of course, takes into consideration an appraisal of 
what farmers are going to do under quotas. 

Mr. Jones. One other question and I think I will be through. It is 
this: Can we get a “Yes” or “No” answer to this one statement made 
in icc, wherein it says: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation threw its support behind the admin- 
istration program. 

Did it or did it not? Or has it or has it not ¢ 

Mr. Kuinr. The American Farm Bureau throws its full support 
behind the program which we are presenting to this committee. 
There are differences between it and the administration program, 
which would imply that we don’t fully support their proposal. We 
think ours is better. We think it is legislatively much more possible 
to get through Congress this year. 

Mr. Jones. Is this a misstatement of fact, would you say? 

The American Farm Bureau Federation threw its support behind the admin- 
istration program. 

Mr. Kune. I am not going to comment on a statement made in 
somebody else’s publication. They are entitled to their opinion. 

Mr. Jones. I asked you is it a misstatement of fact. You represent 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. I think you know whether 
you are throwing your support behind the administration program, 
don’t you ¢ 

Mr. Kune. It seems to me to be perfectly reasonable for me to 
insist that the statement which I made, which is that we support our 
program, that it has in it some fundamental differences with the 
administration program and that we believe that this one is better, is 
a perfectly adequate and complete answer to your question. I don’t 
want to put in the record a comment with regard to a statement made 
by some other people, presumably in good faith. If I say “No,” it is 
a misstatement. Some people get hardboiled and may say I called 
them a liar. It isn’t my intention to call anybody a liar. 
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Mr. Jones. They frequently make mistakes. In fact, in this paper 
they have a correction of the misstatement they had made on some 
previous day when they said that Justice Warren had dissented on 
the tidelands opinion. They made that statement. Of course, this 
has a wide circulation, just as your Farm Bureau paper did when it 
misstated the fact about the agreement reached in Chicago. 

Do you recall that, Mr. Randolph, the misstatement made in the 
Farm Bureau paper? 

Mr. Kune. There was no misstatement made in the Farm Bureau 
paper. There may have been an error. 

Mr. Jones. It did not state the facts on what the agreement was? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I do not recall that it did not. 

Mr. Jones. What? 

Mr. Kune. I do not recall that it did not. I do recall that there 
was an error in one of our publications with regard to the cotton 
allotment. I presume that is what you refer to. 

Mr. Jones. It went out to the farmers and they all got the idea 
that the Farm Bureau was supporting one position when in fact they 
were not supporting that position at all. 

Mr. Ranpotren. Once in a while, every 2 or 3 years, somebody might 
make an error. 

Mr. Jones. One more question and I am through. Is the present 
program producing this condition that you have referred to, or has it 
been the administration of the program which has produced this 
condition of the surpluses about which you are complaining, and could 
the program have been administered in a way to have prevented that? 

Mr. Kurne. We think both things have made a contribution. I 
think we would have been much better off. very modestly now speaking 
for the Farm Bureau, if the Farm Bureau’s program had been 
followed in the postwar period. 

This again is a statement of opinion. Furthermore we cannot 
start from 1948 or 1949 or someplace else. We must start from 1954. 
Therefore we have changed some of the provisions of our position to 
take into consideration the fact that these sur pluses are here. I am not 
interested in placing the blame for the situation. I am interested in 
correcting the situation. 

Mr. Jones. But if a program could be properly administered, why 
take away the protection that the farmer has merely because it has 
been poorly administered, and if it had been properly administered, 
we would not have many of these surpluses about which you now com- 
plain. I think that that is where the difference of opinion comes with 
most of us. 

I think that we all want to see the farmer prosper. I think that he 
can prosper under a fixed support program on the basic commodities 
where he is willing to regulate his production to bring the supply in 
line with demand. He pays for this protection through reducing his 
acres and his production. 

You want to take that away from him, apparently. 

Mr. Kurxe. We are not taking anything away from the farmer ex- 
cept difficulties. We are trying to create a whole set of conditions in 
which he can hope to earn a higher living. We are very deeply con- 
cerned about the thorough-going, far-reaching, Government. price- 
fixing proposals that come forward from time to time, and this comes 
from observation not just in this country but in many other countries. 
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[ think the implications are oftentimes—I think oftentimes we take 
a little piece of the problem and we look at the price of bananas or 
something and we fail to note what is basically fundamental to the 
successful operation of our system where you can use individual ini- 
tiative and expect to be rewarded on the basis of your performance. 
I think price is one of the fundamentals of our economic system. I 
do not think there is any possibility of operating a free choice system 
without free choice for consumers, and if you do this kind of thing 
price has got to function. 

You have to sell, you have to sell things on the basis of what people 
are prepared to pay. 

I think that comparatively this system has worked so well that I am 
prepared to back it with all that I have got. 

Mr. Jones. Although you would have every other industry permit 
them to 

Mr. Kune. No, indeed. We are prepared to fight monopoly and 
we fight it with our gloves off and we call a spade a spade. 

Mr. Jones. I do not see your publication giving any publicity to 
that. 

Mr. Kurne. Maybe you have not read it so very carefully. Maybe 
you have not read all the speeches of the president of the American 
Farm Bureau. I would sure hate to have you do it. These speeches 
have been made all over the country and some of them are about as 
tough as some of the cross-questioning of the Congressman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Kline, I wish that I might 
propound some questions here that would throw some extraordinary 
light on this extremely difficult problem that is facing us. I doubt 
seriously if I can. However I want to be one to congratulate you on 
a very fine statement and for doing a very good job of upholding the 
position of your organization. 

I am only sorry that our representative, State president Charles 
Marshall, from Nebraska, is not here. 

Mr. Kune. A snowstorm delayed him, a blizzard. He could not 
get here. 

Mr. Harrison. I am glad for the blizzard. We need the snow out 
there. After touring the country with the Agriculture Committee 
and listening to the many, many witnesses that we listened to, and 
just recently listening to a radio program over NBC which was 
broadcast over the Nation, I am reminded of something that I read a 
few days ago, and I have read it a number of times, that there is a 
plan at work in this country that was laid down by a number of home- 
less and oppressed people a number of years ago for world domina- 
tion through wars and crises and panics, strikes, division, and so 
forth, on the hypothesis that if we can control the money we care not 
who makes the laws. 

I have a feeling after listening to this radio program the other 
evening that we have some subversion at work with the thought in 
mind of controlling the money. 

I am much concerned about the prices we are talking about. I have 
a feeling that the high prices are not the answer to all of our prob 
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le lis. A good, fair price Is one of the answers to our prob lem. We 
have said considerably here this afternoon about surpluses. 

I think that our surpluses have not altogether been the result of : 
high price. But I think that we are in some way in the same saeldiai 
as is the automobile dealer today, and as the automobile dealer has 
been a few years ago, a few short years ago. 

At a time when we had not too many automobiles—at least he 
thought he did not he needed no salesmen. If you tied your neck 
tie a and held your mouth just right and you went into his place 
of business and he took the book out from under the desk he would 
put you down on the list, maybe far down the line, or he would move 
your name up to the top of the list so that you a get an auto- 
mobile soon. 

That day is over and the dealer is now out trying to sell automobiles 
and he is not selling them altogether : t list } rice. 

I think in most every city in fia ans that if you will go to 
this dealer whether he is selling Chevrolets or Fords or whatever he 
s selling, that you can buy that automobile at $100 to probably $300 
or $400 under the list price. He is trying to find a market for his 
commodity. We, too, must find a market for our commodity, and 
that is our problem and that is one of the reasons that our surpluses 
have continued to build up, because we have lost our foreign market. 

Until we regain that foreign market we are going to continue to 
have surpluses. There may be some reasons and there may be some 
obstacles that we are going to have to overcome, but our problem of 
suppressing the farmer and giving him a high price for his commodity 
is not the answer to our problem, as I see it. 

I think the answer to our problem is to find more and better ma- 
chines for better markets all over the world, unleashing him from 
this chain of allotment of acres and letting him produce more at 
fair price and feed the starving people of the world, people who are 
not getting the 3,000 calories a day that we are accustomed to. 

I am not here to say that that is easy. But we have in the past 
number of years given incentive payments in one way or another, 
and called upon the patriotic citizen to produce and produce and pro- 
duce, and he has done an extraordinarily good job. And thus we have 
our surpluses. 

But we have done little or nothing in any of our departments to 
seek an additional market. 

We are in the same position as was the automobile dealer. We had 
people coming to us, wanting our commodities. 

[f 1 remember the figures correctly, in 1935 to 1939 we had a total 
export of wheat of 63 million bushels. Canada far. surpassed us at 
that particular time. In 1951 we had an export of wheat of 473 
million bushels. Why? 

Because we were producing it at a good price and people were com- 
ing to our ports to get the wheat. Now they are going other places 
because they can buy it for less, and I am not sure of this particular 
figure but I think our exports in the year 1953 were about 64 million 
bushels of wheat. 

That figure you may check. 

Mr. Kune. That is non-wheat-agreement wheat ? 

Mr. Cootey. Can you answer that question, Mr. Kline? 
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Mr. Kune. Yes. He is referring to non-wheat-agreement wheat; 
64 million bushels. 

Mr. Harrison. We have sold a considerably less number of bushels 
than has our neighbors to the north. They priced us out of the 
market by some 10 or 15 cents a bushel. Am I not right in that ? 

Mr. Kiiner. They increased last year from about 114 million non- 
wheat-agreement bushels to about 152 non-wheat-agreement bushels, 
as [ remember the figures for Canada, from the year before to last 
year. 

Mr. Harrtson. The hour is late but I wanted to be on record by 


saying that our problem in my opinion—and it is the opinion of my 
people in the good State of Nebraska that che opinion is correct—is not 


one of oversurplus but it is underconsumption ; and the thing that we 
need is trade, not aid. 

If we will put the same effort and the same energy behind finding 
markets for our products that we can enjoy the same prosperity and 
probably 90 or 100 percent of parity for the farmer rather than eut 
ting down his parity in the market place. 

Our problem is one of hnding markets for the things that we pro 
duce. I want to be on record as taking that particular position, and 
being behind this program of flexible supports, makine it possible 
for us to create a market where we have not already had it, and regain 
those markets which we have had in the past. I want to a 
eratulate you, Mr. Kline. 

[ will wind up my statement by again congratulating you on making 
a very fine statement. 

Mr. Kune. Thank you sincerely. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry’ I would lke 
to know about what we plan to do and how long we are going to run 
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and how many more witnesses we are going to hear tonight. 

The Cuarrman. As the Chair understands it the questioning has 
been completed. If there are other witnesses, other State presidents 
who have not been heard, the committee will hear them if they desire 
to be heard, whatever the hour might be. 

As far as the Chair is concerned, we will stay here as long as there 
are any W itnesses W ho desire to be heard. 

Mr. Cooney. Mr. Chairman. I understand that the Farm Bureau 
does have one witness they would like to accommodate and have him 
testify right now. 

Mr. Kurne. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Curtis Hatch, of Wisconsin, is here. 
He has expressed a desire to state the position of the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau on this dairy problem. I think it might be useful to the com- 
mittee to hear Mr. Hatch if the committee is of such a mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you have anyone else besides Mr. Hate h? 

Mr. KLINE. There are others here but I think probably they are 
getting tired, too. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Hammond IS here, and | know the older members 
of the committee have heard him and know that he is one of the sound 
est agricultural leaders of the country. If he wants to be heard, I 
would like to hear him. 

Mr. Harvey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Is Mr. Hammond from Texas? 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Hammond is from Texas; yes, sir. We are proud 
of him, and I believe the committee might want to hear from him. 
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Mr. Coorry. Let’s hear the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HamMmonp. Mr. Chairman, | appreciate what my Congressman 
said, but I doubt if anybody would listen to what I said if I started 
talking this late in the day. Everybody is worn out. I appreciate 
the opportunity. 

The Cuamman. We would be glad to hear from Mr. Hatch at this 
time and then we will decide after that what we will do. 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS HATCH, PRESIDENT OF THE WISCONSIN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Haren. I will be very brief, I assure you. I did come here for 
the purpose of making a statement, and I hated to leave without mak- 
ing a statement to the group. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you state where you are from and your title? 

Mr. Harcu. Iam president of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; also a dairy farmer, as all of us in Wisconsin who farm are. 

Mr. Kurne. And a member of the American Farm Bureau Board. 

Mr. Harcn. A little over a year ago when the Secretary made his 
announcement that he was going to extend the 90 percent support for 
l year, we anticipated that they would be lowered on April 1, 1954. 

‘We held a lot of meetings with dairymen in the State to discuss 
what we should do to try to get ourselves in sh: ape as dairy farmers, 
what the problems were, what the programs were that we could 
initiate to build better markets for our products. 

We put on a rather aggressive campaign in the State. 

We solicited nonfarm people to help us and got a program pretty 
well underway. I will not go into detail as to what that program 
is but we did set up county committees in each county with assign- 
ments to the committees on quality, on the use of vending machines, 
and that type of thing. 

We are anxious to have the emphasis placed on fluid milk con- 
sumption rather than on the byproducts of milk. And we experi- 
mented a little with the vending-machine idea. We thought we would 
be the first guinea pig to try this e xperiment and we put the vending 
machine in our State farm bureau office where we employ about 200 
people, people who were not consuming fluid milk because it was not 
readily available. 

We had soft-drink machines in the office, not at our request, but 
they were there because they were a paying proposition, I assume. 
We put in vending machines to dispense milk, and, of course, at the 
start the glamour and our publicity on the thing did cause people 
there to drink more milk than they would normally drink. But con- 
sumption has leveled off now to where we are consuming daily about 
160 glasses of milk in an office that employs 200 people. 

I might say that the soft-drink machines have been moved out 
since the dairy vending machine was put in, which proved to us that 
people will drink milk if it is available to them. 

Also, we believe it has stepped up the efficiency of our employees. 
Again we are a little bit prejudiced. But we have, through our county 
committee setup, been instrumental in getting business places in 
Wisconsin to follow the program that we have started. 

Many of the business places in the cities in Wisconsin now have 
milk-vending machines. 


ee 
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Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt? What price do you charge for a 
glass of milk from the machine? 

Mr. Harcu. We found out that they will drink milk and that 
people are honest. We trusted the honesty of the employees. We 
have a milk bottle for the people to put a nickel in for a glass of milk 
and we are breaking even on the machine. We find most people do 
put in their nickel. It is one of those machines where you pull a 
lever and drain out a glass of milk. We have a container with paper 
cups right alongside of the machine. 

We have been successful in our State, I think, in increasing the 
consumption of dairy products. But we face a problem arising from 
the fact that 95 percent of the products that we produce are con- 
sumed outside of the State. So we cannot, in Wisconsin, consume the 
surplus dairy products that we have. 

Mr. Harvey. Would the gentleman yield at at point? Approxi- 
mately what percent of the milk produced in Wisconsin goes into 
fluid milk ? 

Mr. Hatcn. I would say about 26 percent. That might or might 
not be a correct answer. Approximately one fourth of it. 

Mr. Harvey. I might further ask about what percent of the milk 
is—if you can tell me—is never produced for fluid milk. In other 
words, that goes directly to processing plants. What I am driving 
atis that a certain percentage of it, of course, represents surplus season 
milk. Other percentages of it are produced directly for processing 
plants. 

Do you have any general approximation of what the breakdown 
would be like? 

Mr. Hartcu. I do not think that I could give you accurate figures on 
that. There is, of course, in Wisconsin, a very large amount of cheese 
produced. I am in an area where we produce cheese almost en- 
tirely. So that I would not be able to give you the percentages that 
go into cheese, butter, fluid milk, and so on. 

Mr. Coorry. Before you go on with your statement, will you yield ¢ 
Before you conclude will you take a definite position on the Secretary’s 
order to reduce the price ? 

Mr. Harcn. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. And will you take a definite position on Mr. Andresen’s 
bill which would slow down the movement ? 

Mr. Hatcu. Yes. Throughout the year we have worked on this 
program and we have talked to our jeune farmers. Of our farm 
bureau members, of which we have about 34,000 in the State, almost 
everyone of the 34,000 are fellows who milk cows for a living. Before 
the Secretary made his announcement we did not know whether he was 
going to put the support price down to 75 or 85 or 80. When he made 
the announcement of 75 percent supports for this year we called in our 
State dairy advisory committee, made up of 12 recognized dairy pro- 
ducers, and asked them to make a recommendation to our board. 
They were unanimous in their approval of the Secretary’s program. 
And as a result our board has passed a resolution endorsing the See- 
retary’s 75 percent of parity support on dairy products. 

We feel that the dairymen, through proper marketing, through 
proper quality programs, can better get out of the situation in which 
they find themselves on their own than by having the Government pur- 
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chase and pile up more surpluses of dairy products. We are one State 
that has a firm position. 

The CuatrMay. Is it the belief of yourself and your board that the 
reduction in the support price will result in a lower production of milk 
during the next 12 months? 

Mr. Haren. No, I do not know that it is. One of the things that 
was pointed out by our dairy committee in support of the Secretary’s 
action was that they antic pated that the cut had to come now or 
January 1. And with the pasture season just approaching us, feed 
costs are down through the summer months, 

They felt that they would rather take the shock now than on Jan- 
uary 1. So we do have a firm position in support of the Secretary’s 
proposal. 

Mr. Coou What about Minnesota’ Do you know how the Farm 


Bureau stands in Minnesota ? 
Mr. Hare Hw. | have heard that the Minnesota Farm Bureau is in 
support ot the Secretary s position. That hearsay. 


Mr. Coonry. Could you tind out for us? 

Mr. Harcu. I do not know of anyone who is here from Minnesota. 

Mr. Kune. Our dairy advisory committee certainly will provide an 
exceiient way to get at th S que tion. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words when you get together / 

Mr. Kiixe. This will be in 2 weeks. 

The CHairman. Your Governor, Mr. Hatch, so I read in the 


pape if | do hot know ibout it WAS down here with nH congressional 
delegation and visited the Secretary of Agriculture and is quoted in 
the pres as having asked Secretat Benso) to rescind the order mak- 


Ing a D perce nt reduction. 

Some request was made of the Secretary, as I understood from the 
press, and I take it from that, that there are differences of opinion 
among the dairy producers of Wisconsin on this point. 

Mr. Harcn. There is more difference of opinion between the dairy 
farmers and the politicians, might I say, than there is among the 
dairy farmers in Wisconsin. 

The Craiman. You think the dairy farmers then, you think a 
majority of the dairy farmers, are for the 75 percent reduction at this 
time ¢ Is that correct ? 

Mr. Haren. Again I want to Say that we represent about 34.000 
members. We have not had an opportunity to talk with all of them 
of course. But the people we have talked with, our dairy advisory 
committee and our board, have been almost unanimous in their deci- 
sion. In addition, we held district meetings of our members through- 
out the State. 

Mr. Wuerecer. Will the gentleman vield 4 

The CiratrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wueeter. Did I hear right when I heard you sav that the 
majority of the dairy producers, dairy farmers in Wisconsin, had 
adopted a position contrary to the politicians’ position in that State? 

Mr. Harcu. You would have to put that in reverse, maybe, and 
Say the polit icians adopted a policy contrary. 

Mr. Wneeter. It amounts to the same thing. That is amazing, to 
say the least, sir. 

The Cuamman. You think they ought to go along with the politi- 


clans? 
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Mr. Wueeter. I am just amazed. I am under the impression that 
most of the people who live on the farm in Wisconsin are dairy pro- 
ducers, or dairy-product producers. 

Mr. Haren. We have held many district meetings up there 

The opposition to the 75 percent support is ver y smi ill. he reasons 
I believe include their concern about the possib le adverse effects of 
diverted acres and dairy farmers’ refusal to accept controls. 

Mr. Wueerer. If that opposition is small, it must be pretty loud or 
else how do we account for the politicians’ viewpoint ¢ 

Mr. Haren. They are probably hearing from non-Farm Bureau 
members, 

Mr. Wuerecer. You mean the vociferous, articulate minority ? 

Mr. Harcu. We have other farm organizations in our State. 

Mr. Wueeter. Farmers Union? 

Mr. Hatcn. Yes. 

Mr. KLINE. ] would like to comment on this beeause it bears exactly 


on this point. The day that the Wisconsin congressional delegation 
visited the Secretary ot Acriculture ] got a call from ra secretary 
of Agriculture during which he said that the situation in Wisconsin 


apparently was critical and it had been reported to him that the Wis- 
consin Farm Bureau was losing a hundred members a day, and that 
they had ec hanged their position from the one they had recommended 


a month earlier. That was the day that the Wisconsin Farm Bureai 
board of directors met, and did change somewhat their position from 
the one approved a month earlier, The change was to support more 


completely the Secretary’s position. Apparently they feel that a 
5 percent per year maXimum adjus tment is bad because you would get 
into 3 times the difficulty wherein the Government stored all the com 
modity not currently consumed, which is the case today. This all 
happened the same day. This is one of the most astonishing things 
about Washington. ‘They are not losing any members. I forgot to 
say that. 

Mr. Harcn. I want to point out that we do have 1,110 more mem- 
bers paid than we had a year ago at this time, in spite of this. 

Mr. Wueeter. The reason for my interruption at that seer is that 
I could not imagine, if I knew what I was doing, taking a pos ition in 
Washington that was contr: ary to the position of the majority of the 
producers of naval stores in southeast Georgia. That is, if I had any 
desire for staying in Washington in my present capac ity. 

I had been under the i impression that the major ity of the rural voters 
in Wisconsin were producers of dairy products. I am now advised by 
the witness that the majority of the dairy producers who are voters 
take one position and politicians another. It seems completely in- 
congruous to me. 

The Cuatrman. Are you questioning the astuteness of the politi- 
cians of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Wieetrr. No, 1am just beginning to question my own. 

Mr. Harcn. That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I did 
want to make the statement for the record while I was here. 

Mr. Cootry. I have a question. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. This is pertinent because Mr. Andresen does have a 
bill here which he is pressing in great earnestness which would slow 
down this reduction in the 90-percent movement to 75 to, I believe, 5 
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percent a year. You certainly would oppose that bill, I suppose, 
would you not ¢ 

Mr. Harcu. As the representative of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau, 
yes. As was pointed out, the American Farm Bureau has not had an 
opportunity to make a decision. 

Mr. Cootry. I know the group is to get together in about 2 weeks. 
I am not insisting that we get an answer but you seem to be perfectly 
free to speak for your State bureau. 

Mr. Harcu. Yes. We will oppose that kind of a bill. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know what position other ae organiza- 
tions have taken, but I was told today that the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation had taken the opposite position to that which your organ1- 
zation has taken. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Harcu. I would not know. 

Mr. Kune. I understand that is true. It has been reported to me 
that that is true. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? If not, Mr. Kline, 
do you have anyone else who desires to be heard ? 

Mr. Kune. No. It is a strange thing, the longer a hearing goes 
along the more things come up on which it seems that you did not 
quite make the viewpoint clear. I would appreciate the privilege of 
filing a brief supplemental statement on a couple of things. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection that will be permitted. On 
behalf of the committee I want to thank you and Mr. Randolph and 
your associates for your appearance before the committee and for the 
help that you have been to the committee in reaching a decision on the 
important questions that are before us at this time. 

Mr. Kurne. Thank you very sincerely. 

The Cuarrman. It has been a long, arduous day but I think it has 
been very worthwhile to the committee and I hope you feel the same 
way about it. 

Mr. Kiine. We appreciate the opportunity very sincerely, Mr. 
Chairman. 

( Additional data submitted to the committee is as follows :) 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. 0., March 26, 1954. 
Hon. CiiFrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN Hope: This is to supplement the testimony of representa- 
tives of the American Farm Bureau Federation before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, March 16 and 17, 1954. 

Some question was raised by a member of the committee as to the political 
and economic circumstances surrounding the passage of the Agricultural Acts 
of 1948 and 1949. I am attaching a memorandum, identified as memorandum 
No. 1, entitled “Farm Price Supports and Adjustment Programs (1948—-49)” 
which is designed to present some pertinent information bearing directly upon 
this question. 

In addition, I am attaching a short statement, identified as memorandum 
No. 2, entitled “Cost Clarification” which has been prepared to help clarify the 
discussion which occurred during the cross-examination with respect to the 
various cost classifications being used. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALLAN B. KLIne, President. 
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Memorandum No. 1 
FARM PRICE SUPPORTS AND ADJUSTMENT PRoGRAMS (1948-49) 


It is a fact well known to the Members of Congress that the Farm Bureau 
helped write and aggressively supported the basic principles of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 and the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949, which con- 
stitute the basic price support and adjustment program authority. These legis- 
lative acts were designed to provide farmers governmental assistance in adjust- 
ing production to effective demand, thereby increasing opportunity for farmers 
to get a fair price in the market place. 

Because of the widespread misinformation that exists with regard to the 
economic and political facts surrounding the passage of the Agricultural Acts of 
1948 and 1949, it might be of service to this committee for me to set the record 
straight. 

It should be borne in mind that this legislation was evolved during a period 
after World War II that resembled in many ways the current period. ‘Then, 
as now, we had moved out of a shooting war situation into a postwar type of 
economic setting. Then, as now, we had our agricultural plant overexpanded 
and were confronted with reduced foreign demand. The year 1947 was one of 
extensive farm program studies just as 1953 was. 

On April 21, 1947, Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, said: 

“We need to develop a long-range system of commodity price floors to protect 
producers against excessive or abnormal declines during the market season and 
to generally cushion declines in farm prices and incomes in the event of business 
recessions. We should make sure, however, that we do not establish a rigid 
system of price relationships. * * * Prices are and should be an effective means 
of encouraging changes in production as the conditions of production and de- 
mand change.” 

In response to questioning by Members of the Senate Committee of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Carl C. Farrington, speaking as chairman of the Department's 
Committee on Price Policy and Production Adjustment, said: 

“We have given much thought to the precentage of modernized parity which 
might be used as a minimum price floor. Our studies indicate that 50 percent 
of parity, for example, might not be high enough to act as an effective stop-loss 
mechanism, and 90 percent might force us into a completely managed agricultural 
economy.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation on January 28, 1948, explained to the 
House Agricultural Committee the meaning of its recommendations with respect 
to “variable” price supports as follows: 

“We believe that when the permanent farm program is written existing legis- 
lation should be amended to provide a program based upon mandatory variable 
price supports for agricultural commodities * * * sufficient flexibility should 
be provided to give producers of the commodity maximum authority to determine 
the level of the support price of their particular commodity.” 

President Truman sent a message to the Congress on May 14, 1948, In it he 
asked for flexible price supports in these words: 

“Many shifts in production will have to be made and flexible price supports 
will help us make them in an orderly manner. This will require authority to 
make prompt adjustments in support levels in line with current and prospective 
supply and demand conditions. It will also require flexibility in the choice 
of methods or programs that are designed to be most effective for individual 
commodities, that avoid waste, and that help bring about needed adjustments 
in production, distribution, and consumption.” 

Both the Republican and Democratic Party platforms in 1948 were square- 
toed in their endorsement of the basic principles of the Agricultural Act of 1948, 
including flexible price supports. 

Both candidates for President campaigned in support of flexible price sup- 
ports. In a speech which Candidate Truman delivered at Springfield, I1l., on 
October 12, just prior to the November 2, 1948, election, he said: 

“Here are the main outlines of the agricultural program we must have. 

“1. We must have on a permanent basis a system of flexible price supports for 
agricultural commodities. Price supports and related measures help us keep our 
farm production adjusted to shifting market requirements * * *,” 

The President’s Council of Economic Advisors on January 7, 1949, submitted 
an economic review under the heading, “Farm Price Supports, in which they 
used these words: 
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Intercommodity price relationships must be kept consistent with basic trends 
in demands and supply conditions. To the maximum extent possible, parity- 
price relationships and support-price programs should encourage shifts to those 
commodities that are most wanted. Rigid systems of support, in violation of this 
principle, can only lead to rigid systems for restricting output that violate our 
tenets of economic freedom, that work against our objectives of maximum pro- 
duction, and that in the end take away from farmers’ incomes through decreased 

olume as much as, or more than, they add through increased prices. 

“The Agricultural Act of 1948 represents an important step forward in recog- 
nizing the difficulties associated with overrigid supports.” 

In his budget message to the Slst Congress in January 1948 President Truman 
restated the fundamental principles upon which the Agricultural Act of 1948 


was based 
As I said a vear ago, price upports should be regarded ‘ hiefly as devices to 





safeguard farmers against forced selling under unfavorable conditions and eco 
nomic depression.’ Their purpose is to bring an element of stability into agricul- 
ture At the same time they should not place exe <sive burdens on the Treasury 

taxpayers or inhibit shifts in production needed to meet peacetime demands 
and to promote ade quite ¢ onservation of our soil resources.” 


The majority report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, headed 
by Senator O’Mahoney (Democrat, Wyoming) and Congressman Hart (Democrat, 
New Jersey} had this to say on May 1, 1949 

“In order to fit a prosperous and equitably treated agriculture consistently 
into an economy seeking to operate continuously at maximum levels, agricultural 
price supports must be kept as floor prices; not as a means of price fixing, 
arantee a profit, but to provide a barrier against the sort of devastating 
price declines whieh in the past have made agri ultural depression the forerunner 
* 





of business and industrial depression 

The need to put into operation a flexible, well-integrated, and varied farm 
program is urgent. In addition to flexible price supports intelligently adapted 
to postwar conditions, consideration should be given as parts of a coordinated 
program to such measures as the provision of adequate storage facilities, more 
idequate credit accommodations, crop insurance, etc.” 

The minority report contained the following pertinent paragraph: 

“We still consider that a support-price program for farm prices is highly 
desirable to prevent the development of a depression through a complete collapse 
n agricultural products. We do not feel that it is our function at this time to 
discuss the various plans for such price support, but we recommend that a full 
trial be given to the Aiken-Hope Act and its plan of sliding-scale support 
recommended by the leading agricultural associations. The administration of 
this plan should be directed not as if it were a relief measure or a guaranteed 
equality of income for individuals, but as a major weapon against distortion 
between urban and rural incomes which could bring collapse to the entire Nation.” 

I present this chronology of events because I know of no political hoax that 
has been given wider circulation—sometimes unintentionally—than the idea 
that the flexible price-support question was an issue in the 1948 election. I 
hope that this documentation will be useful to those interested in the facts. 


Vemorandum No 


Cost CLARIFICATION 


The United States Department of Agriculture issued a statement dated July 30, 
1955, entitled “Administrative and Program Expenses in Connection with 
Adjusting, Producing, and Disposing of Commodity Surpluses Distributed by 
Commodity Where Possible, 1929-53,” which shows a total of administrative and 
program expenses in this connection of $13,771.3 million. Of this amount $9,608.1 
nillion is distributed by commodities; $3,302.7 million represents practice pay- 
ments ; $34.5 million represents incentive payments; and $826 million, administra- 
tive expenses on a large part of the programs. 

This report indicates that the cost of adjusting and disposing of commodity 
surpluses has been charged to a number of different programs besides those of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. For example, in the case of programs 
connected with wheat, exclusive of the $826 million administrative expense 


Atl Bein 


— 
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referred to above properly chargeable to wheat programs, a cost is reflected of 
$1,835.83 million consisting of the following: $314.4 million under the contracted 
acres program in connection with the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933; 
$391.5 million in connection with the acreage restrictions under the conservation 
and use of agricultural land resources from 1936 to 1953; $328.2 million under 
parity payments; $17.5 million for acreage allotments and marketing quotas from 
1950 to 1953 under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1958; $21.7 million for 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities with the use of section 32 funds; 
$91.4 under the price-support-program category of the Commodity Credit Cor 
poration ; $1.2 million designated as a commodity export program; $95.2 million 
reserved for estimated losses of existing stocks as of July 30, 1953; and $574.2 
million under the International Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. Wheeler, of the USDA, appearing with the Secretary of Agriculture before 
this committee in these hearings, submitted another table containing a somewhat 


different program cost classification breakdown. This one was captioned 
“Realize Cost of Agricultural and Related Programs, by Functions or Purpose, 


Fiscal Years 1932-53.” 

This report carried a group of figures which indicate that the Government 
programs primarily for stabilizing prices and farm income showed a net cost of 
$7,510.4 million. In this report processing taxes collected by the Federal Gov 
ernment were treated as if they were a profit. When the processing taxes of a 
little in excess of $2 billion and miscellaneous receipts of $68.5 million are added 
to this figure, the total amount reconciles very closely with the $9,.608.1 million 
distributed by commodities on the Department of Agriculture report of July 
30, 1953. 

Mr. Wheeler of the USDA indicated that in addition the agricultural conserva 
tion program (ACP) had cost $3,500.7 million. The report also enumerates other 
programs of the Department of Agriculture which add up to $16,921 million. In 
addition, the report reflects $16,214 million in connection with special activities 
conducted by the Department under transfer funds, as a service for other agencies 
chiefly for the purchase of commodities for lend-lease, UNRRA, mutual security, 
and other foreign-aid programs. The report also reflects $4,245 million of war 
time consumer subsidies on agricultural commodities, approximately one-half of 
which was handled by the Commodity Credit Corporation and the other half by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The sum total of these figures is 
$37,380.7 million. 

The foregoing figures are susceptible of different interpretation by different 
peeple, depending primarily on the classification of expenditures used. However, 
the real question is, Has the expenditure of this money actually performed a 
useful purpose, one worth the cost? If it has, the money has been well spent 

The Commodity Credit Corporation—over and above the foregoing—at present 
has utilized approximately 8&6 billion of its borrowing authority, which the 
Congress has just recently increased from $6*%4 billion to $8% billion. Presuma 
bly, a considerable portion of this will be recovered either in the form of sales 
for cash, or as a result of cancellation of notes owed the United States Treasury 
by CCC or by additional appropriations by Congress to other agencies of the 
Government so that the records of the CCC will not reflect such expenditures 
as losses. 

The records speak for themselves. The programs connected therewith are 
either defensible or indefensible in the light of the record. No useful purpose 
is served by suppressing, distorting, or ignoring these facts. Farmers are en 
titled to the truth and are interested in knowing about expenditures for price 
supports and other programs related to agriculture, as well as all expenditures 
of the Federal Government 





ArIZONA Farm BuREAU FEDERATION, 
Phoenir, Ariz., March 26, 1954 
Senator Barry M. GoLpWATER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Barry: I have before me a United Press report which appeared in the 
Washington Post on Thursday, March 18, 1954. There are many inaccuracies 
in this report, one being that only six farm bureaus support Mr. Kline in the 
Farm Bureau program on variable price supports for farm commodities. In 
view of the fact that there are so many inaccuracies in the report, I would like 
to outline the process in which Farm Bureau policies were developed in the 
past year. 
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Knowing that 1954 would be a very important year legislativewise for farmers, 
Farm Bureau recommended for discussion, but not limited to, five major topics. 
One of these was the agricultural adjustment program. There was a series of 
meetings held throughout Arizona at each of the 41 organized locals. Everyone 
was invited to discuss and debate on what they thought was the best program 
for agriculture. The number in attendance varied from 15 to 20 in some locals 
to 55 to 70 in others. They wrote recommendations expressing the thinking 
of their discussion groups and sent them to their county resolutions committee. 
This committee is made up of one member from each local in their county. 

These recommendations were again discussed and debated in the county reso- 
lutions meeting open to all members. Actions passing by a majority vote were 
then sent to the State resolutions committee and the same process was repeated in 
this committee. The State resolutions committee, composed of the vice presi- 
dents of nine county farm bureaus, made its recommendations to the voting 
delegate body at the annual meeting of the Arizona Farm Bureau Federation. 
The voting body again discussed and debated the various subjects and adopted 
their policies from these resolutions and their discussions. The State resolutions 
then became recommendations to the resolutions committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

I had the pleasure of being a member of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion resolutions committee. There was unanimous agreement among the mem- 
bers of the resolutions committee, which included all State Farm Bureau presi- 
dents, on recommendations with respect to the farm price-support and adjust- 
ment program. When the resolution on the price-support adjustment program 
was presented to the voting delegate body of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, it was discussed and passed by a very large majority. 

I believe you will agree with me that this process of developing programs for 
agriculture is one of the most democratic ways ever used. The farmers really 
had a chance to speak for themselves. 

Prior to the date designated for the American Farm Bureau to testify before 
the House Agriculture Committee, the entire statement was carefully studied 
by all the State farm bureau presidents in Washington for the hearings. Mr. 
Kline read the statement exactly as it had been approved by the State presidents. 
Because only six of the presidents present at the meeting were asked for testi- 
mony does not mean the rest of us disagreed. We were there to verify the 
position which Mr. Kline explained, and we supported that position. 

I believe those people who say Mr. Kline does not speak for the members of 
Farm Bureau are unfair to Mr. Kline and are opposing the most democratic 
organization farmers could ever organize. We in the Arizona Farm Bureau 
Federation consider the policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation our 
policies for the simple fact that we helped formulate them and adopt them, 
and we will support them to the best of our ability. 

I sincerely hope the news reporting services of this Nation will try to get more 
accurate facts in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLoyp HAWKINS, President. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning at which time we will hear Mr. Russell S. Waltz, 
representing the National Milk Producers Federation. 

(Whereupon, at 6:26 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. Thursday, March 18, 1954.) 
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